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INTRODUCTION 

In 1884 J. Owen Dorsey spent a month at the Siletz reservation, 
Oregon, collecting short vocabularies of the Siuslaw and Lower Ump- 
qua, as well as of other languages. Prior to Dorsey's investigations 
the linguistic position of Siuslaw and Lower Umpqua was a debated 
question. Some investigators believed that these two dialects belonged 
to the Yakonan family; while others, notably Latham and Gratschet, 
held them to form a distinct stock, although they observed marked agree- 
ment with some features of the Yakonan. After a superficial inves- 
tigation, lasting less than a month, Dorsey came to the conclusion 
that Siuslaw and Lower Umpqua were dialects belonging to the 
Yakonan stock. This assertion was repeated by J. W. Powell in his 
"Indian Linguistic Families" {Seventh Annual Report of the Bureau 
of American Ethnology^ p. 134), and was held to be correct by all 
subsequent students of American Indian languages. This view, how- 
ever, is not in harmony with my own investigations. A closer study 
of Alsea (one of the Yakonan dialects) on the one hand, and of Lower 
Umpqua on the other, proves conclusively that Siuslaw and Lower 
Umpqua form a distinct family, which I propose to call the Siuslawan 
linguistic stock.* The term "Siuslaw" was given preference over 
"Umpqua "or "Lower Umpqua," in order to avoid the ambiguity of 
meaning which might arise from the fact that we have become accus- 
tomed to call the Athapascan dialect, spoken on the upper course of the 
Umpqua river, the " Upper Umpqua." 

The material on which the following sketch is based was collected, 
under the joint auspices of the Bureau of American Ethnology and of 
Columbia University, on the Siletz reservation, Oregon, during the 
months of March, April, and May, 1911. 

My principal informant was Louisa Smith, a Lower Umpqua 
Indian over 70 years of age. Her advanced years, her absolute 
lack of knowledge of the English language, her ill health, and, above 
all, the fact that prior to my arrival on the reservation she had 

lit is not at all impossible that this stock, the Yakonan, Eosan, and perhaps the Ealapnyan, may 
eTentoally prove to be genetically related. Their aflSnities are so remote, however, that I prefer to 
take a conservative position, and to treat them for the time being as independent stocks. 

437 
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« 

not used her native tongue for a considerable period, rendered her 
a poor, though willing informant. In the course of this investiga- 
tion it was therefore necessary to employ such additional inform- 
ants and interpreters as were available. By far the most important 
of these was William Smith, an Alsea Indian and the husband of 
Louisa, who had spent his childhood among the Siuslaw Indians, 
from whom he had gained a fairly good knowledge of their language. 
But he, too, was far from being an ideal informant. His command 
of English was imperfect, his degree of intelligence rather limited, 
his pronunciation of Lower Umpqua was affected by Alsea pho- 
netics, and he was only too often unable to keep apart the Siuslaw, 
Lower Umpqua, and Alsea forms of a given word. However, in 
spite of these deficiencies, his services proved highly valuable, 
because, having previously assisted me in my work on the Alsea 
language, he knew more or less what was wanted of him. My 
other informants were Spencer Scott, a son of Louisa; Louis Smith, 
a full-blooded Lower Umpqua Indian; and Hank Johnson, the son 
pf a Lower Umpqua father and of an Alsea mother. The three 
last mentioned were, comparatively speaking, young men, whose 
knowledge of Lower Umpqua was imperfect and rather vague. 
They were employed solely for the purpose of settling questions 
that pertained to phonetics, and of disentangling the frequent diffi- 
culties that were involved in the collection and translation of texts; 
and if I add that throughout the progress of this work, Louisa 
Smith was suffering from a severe ear-ache (which at times ren- 
dered her absolutely deaf), that William Smith had to undergo 
frequent surgical operations because of a poisoned finger, and that 
my other informants could give me only part of their time, I shall 
have mentioned all the difficulties under which the following mate- 
rial was collected. Should this sketch, therefore, be found deficient 
in completeness of treatment and clearness of interpretation, it will 
have to be accounted for by the extraordinary circumstances under 
which the work was conducted. 

But if the actual work involved in this investigation was rather 
trying and tiresome, there were other features connected with it that 
rendered it pleasant and enjoyable. These features consist of the 
many courtesies and helpful assistance received from the inhabitants 
of Siletz; and it is a great source of pleasure to me to record my deep 
gratitude to these kind friends. My greatest obligations are due to 
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Superintendent and Mrs. Knott C. Egbert, to the former for his 
untiring efforts to assist me, both oflBcially and personally, in 
whatever way he could, and to the latter for the motherly care with 
which she attended to my personal wants throughout my stay at the 
reservation. My sincere thanks are also due to Dr. Maximilian F. 
Clausius, the physician of the Siletz agency, for the numerous tokens 
of friendship received at his hand. 

Columbia Untversity, 

Septemher^ 191L 



SIUSLA WAN (LOWER UMPQU A) 



By Leo J. FRACHTKNBERa 



§ 1. DISTRIBUTION AND HISTOET 

The Siuslawan stock embraces two closely related dialects-^Lower 
Umpqua and Siuslaw — that were spoken by the people living on the 
lower courses of the Umpqua and Siuslaw rivers, in the southern part 
of Oi*egon. Their northern neighbors were the Alsea Indians ^ (whom 
they called HcmVs hUc^\ on the east they came in contact with the 
.Kalapuya (chiefly the Yonkalla tribe, known to them as the Qaf'xqdx)^ 
and on the south they were contiguous to the Coos ( QWyax). The terri- 
tory of the Lower Umpqua was bounded on the north by Five Mile lake, 
on the south by Ten Mile lake, while on the east they claimed the whole 
region adjoining the Umpqua river as far as Scotteburg. The posses- 
sions of the Siuslaw Indians extended as far south as Five Mile lake, on 

« 

the north they bordered on the Yahach river, and eastwards they 
extended as far as Mapleton. Thus it may safely be assumed that 
these two dialects were spoken in the western parts of what are known 
today as Lane and Douglas counties. No information pertaining to 
the previous strength of these two tribes could be obtained. • Their 
numbers have been so greatly reduced, that, besides the four indi- 
viduals who served as my informants, and the two or three Siuslaw 
Indians said to be living near Florence, Lane county, there are no 
other members living; and since these people no longer converse 
in their native tongue, the Siuslaw family may be looked upon as an 
extinct linguistic stock. 

1 One of the two members of the Yakomin family. 
> For explanation of alphabet see pp. 443, 444. 

441 
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The Lower Umpqua call themselves QWUc, and refer to their lan- 
guage as Qy/Ucax walcbs. These terms are of native origin, and are 
formed from the stem qall or qo% south. The Alsea called them TkuL- 
ma^lc'j and they were known to the Coos as BUdjVyEx, i. e. northern 
Indians. The Siuslaw refer to themselves as Ca'yucLa^ and were 
called Ca'yucLe by the Coos and Qwas or Kwas by the Alsea Indians. 
The etymology of these names could not be ascertained. 

Judging from the scanty notes on Siuslaw obtained by Dorsey and 
myself, the differences between this dialect and Lower Umpqua were 
very slight and of a purely phonetic and lexicographic character. No 
distinct morphological formations were found. The chief phonetic 
feature that seems to separate these two dialects is the change of a 
Lower Umpqua n into I in Siuslaw. 

Lower Umpqna Siuslaw 

pa/nu pa'Pu well, spring 76.12 

qanl'nal 19.6 qalVnal knife 50.19 

qaJnni qa'lni (D.) ^ face 

tsnalvA tsla'we (D.) bone 

Ikwalnu^ Ihma'hjik^ (D.) hat 

The lexicographical differences cover a limited number of stems and 
words, of which only a ffew examples may be quoted here. 

• Lower Umpqua Siuslaw 

la/n- 23.7 Itifm- to call by name 

ajip- yiq!a^' to split (pitch wood) 

Ll'u- 8.3 ojwTw^to come, to approach 23.2 

t!amc^0.19 tU'lnds {!>.) (AiM 

wwafka 29.5 ' qami'Lis (D,) head 

lVt!a} 34.23 • vAts/vlwe (D.) food 

Tclvyiyds^ cqa'xtc^ dog 

ko'tan^ M.10 ^«'^^EaJ (D.)^ horse 

Texts of myths and tales in the Lower Umpqua dialect were col- 
lected by the author, and were published by Columbia University.' 
All references accompanying examples refer to page and line of that 
publication. 

1 Words marked (D.) are quoted from Dorsey's manuscripts in possession of the Bureau of American 

Ethnologry. 
> Coos \uil'yo$. 

'Apparently related to Alsea tcqlnz. 
4 Chinook Jargon, 
B Related to Alsea Vaw&'ya. 
• Lower Umpqua Texts, Columbia University Contributions to Anthropology, vol. 4. 

§ 1 
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PHONOLOGY (§§ a-17) 

§ 2. Vowels 

The vowels have short and long quantities. Resonance vowels, 
marked here by superior vowels, are employed often, as is also the 
obscure vowel ^, which seems to be related to short a. In some in- 
stances, due to contact phenomena, the obscure vowel partakes of the 
quality of a short o, and is represented here by <*. The open e vowel 
appears to be lacking, while the long e frequently glides from eiol 
and resembles a long ^. Significant pitch appears in a few cases (see 
p. 447). 

The a*- and a^ diphthongs occur in two distinct forms, one with the 
initial element short or long (a^, a**, a^, a"), and the other with the 
first element short and the second long {a} and a^). The latter two 
forms are closely related to the long I and u with which they constantly 
interchange. This interchange usually takes place after a, A,. 7n, n, j, 
a?, and /, although numerous instances will be found where the substitu- 
tion of a^ and a^ for I and u respectively has taken place after vowels 
and consonants other than those enumerated, or where the interchange 
does not occur at all. 

Examples of interchange between % and a^: 

iiiq!a'% 30.23 inq!a!a> river 30.20 

rrMolUin qamUalaHinmj mother 100. 12 

«i'naj!:^46.18 ct'waja^iJ he thinks 90.15 

^i'A'na? here thou 56.19 ta^^lc^na hevQ we two (incl.) 

56.6 
Trntc^Vxam he was asked 66.16 shwaha^'xam it is placed (in) 

tm!Jc!yan hVM% ha^ I am very ta^'Jc^m aya'qaHl m!xa} here 

glad 25.8 ^e two (incl.) shall leave 

our canoe 56.5 
Examples of interchange between u and a^: 

Wda'un 7.4 waa'dP'n he says to him 20.7 

waxa'yutsmE he gave him tJcvnha'ha^tsmEh^hxxYiQAYnB . . . 

his . . . 76.9 40.22 

Jc!%muL*'Lun kHma^L^'Lun I am hitting him 

hfyatd^tsun he put it on 11.8 dqa'qa^n he took it oflf 13.1 

jMqHm'ni made of raccoon hamxa^ni made of tied (grass) 

(hides) 70.23, 24 8.6 

Jcaflutun I tire him olit Jcd'laHin I am tired 

ydkliak^invf Llaya' oii2iSin»S[ mlhtdP'' hlaya! in a bad place 

place 38.19 12.10; 13.1 

§ 2 
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The Siuslaw^ system of vowels and diphthongs may be represented 
as follows: 

Vowels Semi-Yowels Diphthongs 

a (e) i i o u a V) y a^ a^ a^ afi u* 

a a e I u a* d^ u* 

The umlauted a occurs rarely, and is pronounced like a in German 
loahlen; i is pronounced like the Slavic short y- vowel; and H indicates 
very short quantity. 

§3. Oonsonants 

The consonantic system deviates in a great many respects fronoi 
those of the neighboring tribes. Its chief characteristics are the total 
absence of the anterior palatal series (gr*, k'^ h'!^ x')] the absence of 
all sonants excepting d; the presence of a palatal lateral (Z*); and, 
above all, the occurrence of a double series of glottalized explosives 
differing in the quality and amount of stress employed in their 
production. The real explosives are followed in this sketch by the 
sign of exclamation (I), while the glottalized stops of ordinary strength 
will be found accompanied by the apostrophe ('). The latter seem to 
be confined to the consonants of the dental series and to h. The surds 
t and h occur also as aspirated consonants. 

The following table illustrates the Siuslaw consonantic system: 

Sonant Surd Fortis Aspirated Spirant Nasal 

Velar - ? 9[! " ^ 

Palatal.,....--. .. - k{w) k/{w) le 

Alveolar d t t!^f f s^c n 

Affricative - ts^tc ts!^ tc! - - - 

Labial... - V !>- i'^) " ~ ^ 

Lateral- - l l! l^l\l - 

Glottal stop. - ^ 

Aspiration * 

y h w Ti^ 

The palatal l* is pronounced like I in the English word lure. The 
glottal stop occurs seldom, and seems to be associated with the explo- 
sive character of the consonants foUowiog it, although I did not suc- 
ceed in verifying this connection definitely. The aspiration corre- 

1 Whenever the term " Siuslaw " is used, it is to be understood as referring to the whole group, and 
not to the dialect only. 

§ 3 
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spends to the character of the vowels and consonants that precede or 
follow it: that is to say, after palatal vowels it is of a palatal character; 
while before the vowels a^ <?, and u^ and before velar consonants, it 
becomes guttural. When followed by a vowel, it is changed into an A. 

tiCtc- to spear 62.2 tuhatca'yun he spears it 

qaqu^n- to hear 30.18 qa*q^hantun he heard it 36.23 

5i* to grow (intr.) 98.10 mMtcfin xintyax I began to grow 

up 100.17 
qnit- to find qnu'hun (they two) found it 56.9 

wa^^tU/x again shall ... 11.2 waha'hun h^yats^'tsun again he put 

it On 12.1 

In some instances the aspiration results from the dropping of a ^ 
before a following n (see §§ 16, 58, 59). 

§ 4. Sound Groupings 

Clusters of two consonants are admissible, except -i^ + any conso- 
nant other than n. Whenever a ti? is followed by a consonant other 
than 71, it changes into a voiceless w, represented here by *<*. Clusters 
of three or more consonants may occur medially or finally, provided 
a nasal or lateral forms the initial sound of such groupings. 

When, owing to grammatical processes, three consonants that can not 
form a cluster come into contact, an obscure or weak vowel (mostly 
£, a, or 4) is inserted between two of the three consonants, thus f acili- 
tating the pronunciation of the cluster. 

A similar insertion takes place in initial clusters beginning with m 
or n, and between two consonants belonging to the same series. The 
latter rule applies to clusters in initial, medial, and final position. 

Examples of clusters consisting of t(;+ consonant: 

a^tcnaw- to trade mutually + a^tcna^^Huxts ^oxx two will 

•'tux + -t8 trade mutually 

Loinaw- to hit mutually + -Em Lotna'^^matdi you hit one an- 

+ 't(A - other! 

xm/^na he does 11.11 

Examples of avoidance of clusters in initial position: 

m- (prefix of relationship) mUtb father 54.22 

+ ta father 
m- (prefix of relationship) mild, mother 54.23 

+ to mother 

§ 4 
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Examples of avoidance of clusters in medial position: 

t(?inah (to be afraid) +'nawa*x win'xna^wa^x they two were 

afraid of each other 86.1,2 
qdtx- (to cry) + -tux qd'tixf^tux he will cry 

Examples of avoidance of clusters in final position: 

qat^mltx (to keep on going) qatdnl^txan 1 keep on going 

-\--n 
qa^x (night) + -nx qd'^xFnx (at) night thou . . . 

70.18 
toflc (here) + -w« ta^'k'ns here we two (incl. ) 66. 6 

Aa'j' (ashore) -^—nxan ha^'q'^nxan ashore we (excl.) 

88.13 
hatc'a'yun (he asked him) hatc'a'yunatdj^B^kh^vU.lO 

-\-'td 
tcln- (to come back) + -nx tcl'nanx they came back 72.23 

Examples of avoidance of clusters of consonants belonging to the 
same series: 

JcumV ntc {not) '\-'tc humVntc'tc not \ih 92,1^ 

ants (that one) + ca'ya ants' ca/ya that penis 

^tSa'w<2aj (he intends to hunt) jmla^wax^xHn we two (excl.) 

+ 'Xiin intend to go hunting 54.22 

lit!' (to eat) +'tux ll'tlHUx (you) will eat 50.2 

tc/mt (how much) -\-tEX tdnt' tsx suppose 38.20,21 

s'aH (such) +L/a'^* s'aH' L!a'^* such a place 15.1 

Examples of clusters permissible in medial or final position: 

Final Medial 

tdnqlt poor 16,10 tsi'nqltanx you are poor 

lahva'vltx (their) . . . was lahwa'vltimn my . . . was 

taken away 50.22 taken 

lohm'xamltx his . . . was lahm'xamltix^a^x their two . . . 

taken away from him 54.14 were taken away from them 

The only consonantic cluster that does not seem to be permissible is 
the grouping of nx+7c. Whenever these three consonants would 
appear together in the above-named order, the x is always changed 
into a. 

ts^ya^L/lnx (you will be shot) ts^ya'L/lnaJc^nctjoumightget 

+ Tc^na shot 

i**^^''m?^a?(theywillbebeaten) TtHod'^nlna Ic^nh they may be 

+ ^nh beaten 

§ 4 
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An exception to this rule is found in the following sentence: 
VTcwa!ywMjmx 'k^Wl'a} you may get (some) salmon 48.18 

In like manner the combination nx+u\% changed into a^ (see § 132). 

yafquyuncmx (thou art seen) yaquyvfncma^ thou art seen 

+ 'U (-a^ here 

§ 6. Accent 

Siuslaw exhibits a stress accent, represented here by the acute mark 
O; and a pitch accent, designated by the mark Q). Only a limited 
number of enclitic and proclitic particles show no accent whatsoever. 
The pitch accent occurs mostly in monosyllabic words that have a 
short vowel, and lends to the syllable a sharp, abrupt intonation. Both 
accents are freely shifted from one syllable to another. It seems, 
however, to be a fixed rule that in the past tense the accent is placed 
on the first syllable, and that the locative case-endings and the adver- 
bial suffixes must be accented. 

A<x*(ya'j he goes ashore 58. 17 ha^'^yax (having) cornea- 

shore 56.13 
qafoA'x it gets dark 64.19 qaf^oAxyax it became dark 34.4 

Pwat(A't€una^x they two are Pwa'tcitcyaxa^n I have been 

spearing it 56.15, 16 spearing it 66:17 

ta/aln pitch 26.6 ^.^ttn«' (locative case) 94.18 

ll'tla^ food 34.23 lUlaya' (locative case) 13.7 

Zj'a^'^tl log 32.21 Iqatuwlyu's (locative case) 

88.16 
pYl'tl lake 62.18 jpVltlyu's (locative case) 34.11 

mlxa} canoe 56.5 sExa^tc into the canoe 34.5 

qalxAn above, up 34.21 qaxdntcL'tc upwards 

s^a'Ua thus 8.7 s^atm!tc in that manner 8.1 

ya^TcIVsVin very small 36.23 yaklxsVinv! in a very small 

. . . 38.19 

§ 6. Phonetic Laws 

In both dialects a number of phonetic laws are found which affect 
both vowels and consonants. All phonetic processes are due either 
to contact phenomena or to the effects of accent. They may be sum- 
marized as follows: 

VocAMo Processes: 

(1) Diphthongization of % and u. 

(2) Oonsonantization of i- and w-. 

§§.5-6 
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(3) Contraction. 

(4) Vocalic hiatus. 

(5) Vocalic harmony. 

(6) Effects of accent. 

CONSONANTIC PROCESSES: 

(1) Consonantic metathesis. 

(2) Consonantic euphony. 

(3) Simplification of double consonants. 

(4) Modifications of t and k> 

(5) Minor consonantic changes. 

§§ 7-12. Vocalic Processes 
§ y. Diphthongization of I and u 

This is by far the most important phonetic change, owing to the fact 
that it gives rise to a double form of stems that contain these vowels, 
and because it is employed in certain grammatical processes (see 
§§ 111, 112). The principle maybe described as follows: For the 
purpose of expressing (in nouns) the discriminative case and (in 
verbs) intensity or duration of action, long ^ and u are changed into 
ya and wa r^pectively. 

Examples of diphthongization of ^: 

hlna'yun he brings him 23.2 . h^ydnyutsanx PU take thee 

along 68.6 
hlts^'xam it is put on 11.8 Uyatmltmn he is putting it on 

11.8 
^qa^* he digs 84.2 a'ntsfwx yallqdP'n those two (who) 

are digging (a hole) 84.6 
dltx- to flop dyatx it flops around 36.23 

ya'q^hUimx thou shalt see yoq^^'ya^wdx he intended to see 

36.26 ^ 70.8 

H'nx kH'nk^lt they went to A.^i/i^'y«'w7flK»(I) intend to go and 

look for 60.8 look for 60.8 

QalaHcfvx along the North Fork qa^xdnyax along the sky 32.19 
32.19 

Examples of diphthongization of u: 

qv^mlxamlrriE it was poured qwa'^nyux pour it into his . . . 

into his . . . 29.2 . 29.2 

lIxu'xu^u he knows it 40.16 humi'ntc^ax tE^q Llx'^waoc^ not 

they two anything knew it 

64.16 

§ 7 
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lakffkun he takes it 
tu'tca'yun he spears it 64.12 

Ha^x ' thuma'yim they two 
made a dam 48.8 

v!lt% snow 76.10 

pEkvlya ml! of* L!a'^^ people 
maKe shinny-sticks 78.5 



lakwa'Jcu^n he took it ^.10 
tPioatd'tcuna^ they two are 

spearing it 56.15, 16 
Hns tkwa^mlsun we two (incl.) 

will keep on making dams 

48.14 
toait it snows 
a'ntsux pakwdvxm those two 

(who) are about to play . . . 

shinny 78.10, 11 



Owing to the interchange between % and a} and u and a?' (see § 2), 
these diphthongs are subject to the same amplification. 



hl'q^laH he started 22.6 
msqlaHx they dance 72.13 

qa/tldm ts a^qdqcfiU (from) 
here he left me 60.4 

Tca^ei'a he keeps on following 
92.7 



hlq/ya'a^ it will be started 32. 1 
rriEqlya^wax (I) intend to dance 

72.12 
ta^^k'ns aydqyun here we two 

(incl.) will leave it 56.16, 17 
Tc*wa8*yv!t8ana^ you will follow 

me 92.3 



The change of ^ into ya often takes place in the third person sin- 
gular, which ends in -% (see p. 468). 



LVwatUn I come frequently 

<A'nxyat!in I am thinking 

ha'lcwatlm 1 fall frequently 

nc/atxdn I work 

pEll'tc/m I (am) ahead 
ya'q^hin I look 
^'na^i I want 



LVwatll 68.5, {Ll'watlya) he 

came frequently 
{(A^n^xyatll)^ <A^nfxyat!ya 17.6 

he is thinking 
{ha'Tcwatll)^ ha^Tcwatlya 90.12 it 

falls continually 
aA'l'osei 50.9, {x/ill'xcya) he was 

working 
pdl'tcya he was first 48.11 
ya'q^'ya he looked 70.16 
d'n^xya he desires 



§ 8. Consonantization ofi- and u- 

The i' and u- elements of the diphthongs are changed into the semi- 
vocalic consonants y and w whenever they are followed by vowels of 
different qualities. This law affects also the simple short or long i- 
and U' vowels. 

§8 
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Consonantization of i-i 

jMoaf (he goes over) + -a^x 
IVtla^ (food) + -a 

kuf (not) + -a^x 
qnuh0'- (he finds) + -a* 
tExmylni (male) + -a 

oM'ic&i' (to work) + -a* 
t/l (bear) + -tZ7i$ 
si'nx^' (to desire) + -tZ/i 

Consonantization of u-: 

Lvya'a^ (fire) 4- -« + -tc 



jMocfycflx they two go over 88.15 
yd'xcUc^tst'nx lit /ay a^ for food 

you will always try to look 13.7 
M'ya"aj not they two . . . 98.11 
qnuhvlyun (they) found it 60.7 
Wkukyax tsoNnu'nya she took a 

mortal man 60.23 
. M'xoya*' (they two) worked 48.10 
ttlyu'ni made of bear (hides) 70.24 
sfSn^xyun I want it 15.8 



vMu' (to aflSrm) + 'OQcam 
xa'u (he died) + -S 
m'tslu (two) + -a^x 

A peculiar case of consonantization seems to have taken place in 
the objective case tcn!wa 32.20, formed from the noun ten, water 36.20. 



ha^'grnaa LlyaJwatc alongside of the 

fire 25.4, 6 
yMwalxum he was assured 30. 11 
kumi'ntc xa'wU not he dies 15.8 
xaftst^wa^x two of them 40. 18 



§ 9. CanttaeHon 

Contraction of two or three vowels following in immediate suc- 
cession does not seem to be of regular occurrence, and there are no 
fixed rules governing this process. The following usages may, how- 
ever, be stated to prevail: 

(1) Short or long i or u following a vowel of different quality form 
diphthongs. 

a* <a'\'i u*<u + i 
a^ <a+u 

The combination i'+u^ however, does not form a diphthong (see 
§ 10). 

tEmu'- (to assemble) + -Itc tEmvf'to xtnt (they) assembled 

30.15, 16 
qolntcya (from where) + -Itc qcmtcya^tc from where 
qatcw- (to drink) + -Itoui^n qatm^'txa^ (they) drink (from) it 

76.12 

(2) A short vowel preceding another short vowel or a diphthong is 
contracted with the following vowel into a short or long vowel or 
into a diphthong. 

§ 9 
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dtsa (thus) + -a*aj a'tsa^x thus they two . . . 

waaTwlwa (to talk to each wacmalwa^Qb they two talk to each 

other) + -a^x other 10.4: 

s^h (this) + -a^xa^ s'a^'xa^x on tnis they two . . . 

88.18 
xa/tslu (two) 4- -«**a? xa/tsJux they two . . . 

ydlqalaP' (a hole) + -wn yallqcfin (they) dig holes 84.5 

a^tcid (camas) + -a^x a^tdisa^x yvwa*^ camas they two 

dig 96.18 

(3) The obscure vow*el e is contracted with all vowels preceding 
it into a vowel of a clear quality. 

JiaU' (to quit) + -sm ha'um quitl 

nh(J)-\- -Eml namH of me 20.6 

8'af^na (him) + -sml s'a^na'wl of him 

An exception is 
war (to speak) + --Km wa'am speak! 

(4) Two long vowels of similar qualities immediately following each 
other are contracted into one long vowel. 

psku' (to play shinny) + -'m« pskiVH (locative case) 78.18 

A peculiar case of contraction has apparently taken place in the 
genitive case lq!dnu*'mi of hides 102.1, composed of Iqta'nv, hide, and 
'Errd^ the genitive case-ending (see § 87). 

Another process of contraction takes place whenever a personal pro- 
noun (see § 24) is added to the suffix -yaxs^ which expresses the past 
durative tense (see p. 526). In such cases the suffix -ydxs is invaria- 
bly contracted into -ixs. Attention may be called to the fact that in 
this case we are dealing with a process that is of a character opposite 
to the diphthongization of -f , which has been discussed in § 7. 

a^8- to sleep 24.1 c^m^xe/im, I have been sleeping, 

instead of a^syaaodn 

qatcu' to drink 76.13 qa^tcwa^xs/m 1 have been drinking, 

instead of qa^tcuyaxdn 

pEku!- to play shinny 9.4 pa^Tcu^xaanx you have been play- 

ing shinny, instead otpa'Tcuyax- 
sanx 

lit/- to eat 13.10 IVtllxa he has been eatings instead 

of IVtIyaxs 

§ 9 
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§ 10. Vocalic Hiatus 

In cases where contraction has not taken place, two vowels occur- 
ring in immediate succession are separated by means of an inserted A 
or by means of the accent. No definite rules could be found that 
would show under what circumstances either of these processes may 
be employed. Separation of two vowels by means of an inserted h 
occurs more regularly than separation by means of accent. 

hVq!a (dentalia shells) + -a^ni hlqlahaf^ni consisting of dentalia 

shells 70.6 
Lxav! {^o\Q)-\--4nE LTUi^hmE with a spear (in his 

hand) 64.11 
rriEJdV (mother-in-law) -h -%tin mslclVhltin my mother-in-law 
If I' a} (salmon) -\- -anx Ifla^'anx xdya*' salmon they catch 

82.13, 14 

Ll'u (he came) + -16^ Lvufim he arrived 16.3 

§11. Vocalic Harmony 

The tendency towards vocalic euphony is so inconsistent in Siuslaw, 
that one is almost tempted to deny the presence of such a process. 
The two examples I have been able to find are extremely unsatisfac- 
tory and do not permit the formulation of any clearly defined rules. 

hjafmM (all) 4- -.sm? hafmvtu'ml of all 

• qaJxWa high up, above 34.21 * ga^xHn on top 32.19 

^12. Mffects of Accent 

Besides the frequent tendency to lengthen the vowel of the syllable 
on which it falls, or to lend to it a clear quality, the loss of accent 
shortens or obscures the quantity of the stem- vowel as soon as it is 
shifted to one of the suflSxed syllables. This law appears with such 
regular frequency as to make it a characteristic trait of Siuslaw 
phonology. 

While examples covering the whole vocalic system could not be 
obtained, the following rules seem to prevail: 

(1) The a-, i-, and u- vowels of the stem, when they lose their 
accent, are changed into open i (written here 4) or obscure vowels 
whenever they precede or follow non-labialized consonants. 

(2) These vowels are changed — for the sake of harmonization — ^into 
short u whenever they appear before or after labialized consonants 
or w. 

M 10-12 
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(3) The unaccented diphthongs lose the second element, especially 
in cases where the stem-vowel is followed by the accented verbalizing 
suffixes -a* and -u* (see § 75). 

Examples showing the change of a-, t-, and u- vowels before or 
after non-labialized consonants: 



md'tl dsLm 4:8.10 



^/o^Ti pitch 26.6 
ma'^tc it lay 32.22 



yaay to see 34.4 

tebfi (they) came back 7.7 

Ml /I' arrow 50.11 

sl'xa'^ boat 56.5 
mtuff- to end 20.5 
h'^n- to be dark 34.8, 9 
sun- to dive 64.21 



mUVyv!^ the art of making dams 

48.11 
raEtVixa^ they two always made 

dams 50.12, 13 
tafUna'tc with pitch 24.1 
mitcuf^ many were lying 36.27 
rriEtca'wcmx they intended to lie 

down 38.23 
yioca'yun he saw it 58.13 
tcEnl'tc aAnt he went back 58. 15, 16 
tdL/a*' he shot 50.20 
tdhH'tc by means of an arrow 15.8 
SBxa^tc into (a) boat 34.6 
mMvf it ends 14.6 
huAmL^' it is dark 
flmu^' he dives 



Change of a-^ i- (and u-) vowels before or after labialized conso- 
nants OTW: 

ma'q^L crow 34.23 m^gwa'LEm of crow 34.21 

ya'vnsun (you) will pick 36.18 yuwa*' he digs 96.18 
Uqwa'HEm trunk of a tree UqutmA/a^x qaa*' into the stem 

they two went 92.6 
m^kfwa^' he cuts 



92.5, 6 
rnVkHHx he will cut 



Treatment of diphthongs: 

xa^tC' to roast (meat) 90.8 
p^a^LU- to hunt 15.3 

a^8' to sleep 23.9 
tdhaH' to be glad 23.3 
$ilV- to dream 68.21 



xatcaf' he roasts (meat) 

H'nx paznl'tx they are hunting 

82.16, 17 
CLsvf^ he sleeps 70.2 
tolhacu^* he is glad 
gufaf' he dreams 



Shortening of the stem-vowerfrequently takes place after the suf- 
fixation of an additional syllable, regardless of whether the accent 
had been shifted or not. 

§12 
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yc^xaf much, manj 8.5 yafximx (ye two) wiD multiply 32.6 

ytsxx^'UFax ai'n^ they (dual) con- 
tmuaDy molti^y 98.12 

t/ame infant 40.19 t!Vm€t!^tux (they) wiU raise chil- 

dren 32.3 

tAmtcdvA ax 27.10 UAmtc^mya (locative case) 29.1 * 

In a few instances accent and snffixation haye caused the loss or 
addition of a yowel, and hence that of an extra syllable. 

^utea'ni woman 30.21 ^utcnef^ (when) he marries 76.8 

TrAtlafsl^in step-father tmtlafd^m'^ my step-f atherlOO^ 

waafmusiF (they two) talk to vyaalyEmxiiM (they two) begin to 
each other 10.7 talk to each other 56.4 

waa/'mxustx (they) began to talk 
to each other 64.20, 21 
qayu^^nts stone qmfhidU^tc opcm the rock 62.11 

f § lS-17. Ck>]i80iiantic Processes 
§ 13. Consonantic Metathesis 

This change affects mostly the subjective snffix for the third per- 
son dual 'C^ (see § 24), and (very seldom) the consonantic combina- 
ti<m n+s or n+ts. * 

In the first instance -(t^ is transposed into -^ax (contracted some- 
times into -iix) or whenever it is added to stems or words that pre- 
cede the verbal expression (see § 26). This transposition never tal^es 
place when the pronoun is suffixed to the verb. 

^m (always) + -«"a? t^rrC^ax always they two . . . 

50.10 
psnVs (skunk) + -^3^ ants pEui'^ax those two skunks 

88.6, 7 
ants (that one) + -iP^ a'ntsux those two 52.3, 5 

^aM/tc (thus) + -c^ s'a;tsnft(f'ax thus they two 50. 15, 16 

H (and, then) + -d^ "^aa? and they two 

an'tdtc (this his) + -c^ a'ntdtcaf^ these their two 50.4 

This transposition is seldom absent; and parallel forms, like afntsa^ 
and a'ntsux 50.12, stVma^x 50.21, and sl^'m^ax 52.20, are extremely 
rare. As a matter of fact, the tendency towards the metathesis of 
'CC^ is so great that it takes place even in cases where -cflx is suf- 
fixed to stems ending in a vowel. 

§13 
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qwoa'txa^ (beaver) + -a*aj ' qwoa'txa^^ax they two (he and) 

beaver 62.4 
^TTi^Y'a (ma8krat)-f -«*aj tdmU'a'wax they two (he and) 

muskrat 54.19 

The transposition oin-\-8 and ts actually occurs in a few instances 
only, although I have no doubt that under more favorable con- 
ditions a greater number of cases could have been collected (see 
also p. 599). 

ants . . . ha*qay . . . when Ua'ncfi LVutiix when it will come 

he comes ashore 82.6 (this way) 62.21, 22 

. . . ants tlcwa'rm/ax when it tsa*nt<A if you ... 74.8 

closed up 78.3 

Jcu* nhts if not . . . 29.7 

§ 14. C^ntsonantic JEu^han/y 

This Uiw requires that the consonants of the ^-series should corre- 
spond to the quality of the vowel preceding or following it. Hence 
all velar and palatal Xr-sounds following a t^- vowel become labialized. 
Owing to the fact that Siuslaw does not possess anterior palatal 
sounds, harmonization of consonants does not take place after or 
before ^*- vowels. 

Iklanv!^ screech owl 86.1 Ihwa'nuq^ hat 

teu'x^s vulva 90.16 fa'ntuqfvn moccasins 

qffaf^ oflP shore 34.6 tslvlxwi spoon 

oaqwalan roast 90.12 *. hhtJ^wina^' ice appears 76.18 

qo'g^ knee cfWhma sugar * 

§ IS. Simplification of Double Consonants 

Double consonants, when not kept apart by means of an inserted 
weak vowel (see § 4), are usually simplified. This process especially 
takes place between two t and n sounds, in which case the repeated 
consonant is dropped. This phonetic law is of great importance; and 
it should always be borne in mind, because it affects the subjective 
suffix for the first person singular -n, when following the transitive 
form in -Hn, In such cases the subjective pronoun is invariably 
dropped; and since the third person singular has no distinct suffix, it 
becomes at times rather difficult to comprehend by which of these two 
persons a given action is performed (§§ 24, 28). 

1 Englii^ loan-word. 

§§ 14-15 
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hatca't (tall, long) + -fu 
yikt (big) + -fiV^ 
wd,n (now) -f -nxan 
^'nfxyun (he wants it) + -n 
anxalxa^n (he gives it up) + -n 
m^lt(A8t()x!^ begins to bum) + 

tx 
yakll'tc (in pieces) + ^yax + 

'Xam 

Compare, on the other hand, — 

VTcwalyun (he takes it) + -w-a? 
LlwWnlmn (he keeps on tell- 
ing him) H- -nx 



ha'tcfv!'' a long (time) 48.2 
yikfu'^* large size 
wa'nxcm now we (extel.) 30.13 
^filn^xyun I want it 30.4 
(mxalxa^n I give him up 60. 1 1 
mi'ltcistx Lool his mouth be- 
gins to burn 29.3 
yaklltcya'xam into pieces it 
was cut 29.4 



Vhva'yunanx you get it 48.18 
LlwafnlmTUiTvx you keep on 
telling him 17.2 



§ 16. Modifications of t and k 

• 

Siuslaw seems to have a tendency to avoid as much as possible 
the clusters tn and Icn. Since the phonetic character of certain 
suffixes causes t and n to come into contact frequently, there are 
many cases of sound shif tings due to the influence of n upon the pre- 
ceding t. Combinations of this kind are the passive suffixes -utnE and 
■^ImtnE (see §§ 58, 59). In these cases the ^closure is not formed, 
but replaced by a free emission of breath, thereby changing these suf- 
fixes into 'U^uE and -Im^riE respectively. It is not inconceivable that 
this process may have a dialectic significance, diflferentiating the Lower 
Umpqua and Siuslaw dialects, because it was noticed that William 
Smith (who spoke the latter dialect) never used the forms -utriE and 
'ImtnE; while his wife * (a Lower Umpqua Indian) invariably hesi- 
tated to acknowledge the correctness of the use of -u^ue and -IsiVnE. 
But as I had no other means of verifying this possibility, I thought it 
advisable to discuss this change as a conaonarvtic process. The dialectic 
function of the process under discussion may be borne out further by 
the fact that in a good many instances these two suffixes occur in 
paraUel forms. 



waa^ he says 8.9 waa'yutnE 20.6 
«i'wa»- to desire 18. 5 d'n*xyutnE 18.4 



waa'yiCuE he is told 
72.3 

8fUn*xyu^7is it is de- 
sired 20.4 



1 See Introdactioii. 
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IvaU? - to ask 66.16 hat<?a'yutnB 68.3 



xnl^n- to do 10.5 
waay he says 8.9 



wm'^nutnE 62.9 



lVu' to come 8.3 hUhlwl'sfuinE 26.2 



qaLX' to count 8.6 qa'LXfwtns 62.8 



Tclaha^^ he invites 

tu^tcaf' he spears 

62.2 
hakwa*' he drops 
tqvlvf^ he shouts 

92.6 
hcM'tx they shout 

13.11 
(M'x- to move 27.3 
Myata- to put on 

11.8 



hatc^ayu'^UE he is 
asked 66.23 

xnV^nu^uE it is done 

waa^'su'nE he is con- 
tinually told 23.10 

LVwlaunE he is con- 
tinually approached 
26.6 

qa'LTfim^nE (they) are 
continually counted 
62.11 

tanx TdahalyutuE this one you are invited 

24.3 
tuHca!yutnE it is speared 8.7 

hakwa^yu^uE it is thrown 8.7 
tqvlWyiVnE he is shouted at 78.3 

IhaXX^nE he is continually shouted at 

14.2 
(A'l'ofisutnE he is continually shaken 27.2 
Mya'ts^imtnE it is continually put on 11.7 



The verbal suffix -t expressing periphrastically the idea to have, to 
BE WITH SOMETHING (scc § 76), is vcry often dropped when fallowed 
by the subjective pronouns that begin with n (see § 24; see also § 88). 



atsn/tcfltin ha} thus 1 think 



s'^atsl^tdn ha^ thus 1 think 21.7 



na'm'lUin wa'as my language na'mHln wa!as my language 

36.13 
L!a%tanxcm our residence na'mHlnxan our . . . 102.5 
100.3 

hl^'mixan hltsl'* good (was) our 
house 100.13 

The same tendency of dropping a consonant prevails in clusters con- 
sisting of k+n. 



ta^Tc (this here) -f- -nx 
ta^h (this here) + -nxan 



tanx this one thou 20.6 

ta'nxan these ones we . . .25.3 



The dropping of Tc in these instances may also be explained as 
having resulted from the abbreviation of ta^h into tE (see § 115); 
the more so, as an analogous case is furnished by the local adverb 

§ 16 
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stlmTc THERE, which usually loses its k before all following sub- 
jective suffixes (see § 119). 

«^^m^ (there) 30.18 +-waj «^i'm'naj there they ... 32,3 

stimkta (there you two) 32.12 stlmts there you two ... 32.6 

8tl'mt<A there you (pi.) 32.8 

§ 17. Minor Consonantic Changes 

In this section those changes affecting the consonants will be dis- 
cussed, for which not enough examples could be found to permit the 
formulation of clearly defined rules. 

Here belongs in first place the apparent change of a sonant into a 
fortis in initial reduplication, a process exemplified by only three 
cases. 

Ll'U' to come 9. 2 l Hl /vn'mtnE he is continually ap- 

proached 26.2 
L!lL!wa'xam he is approached 
16.3 

tmnv/' to assemble 7.3 timattraa'xara people assemble 

about him (passive) 23.3 

Another sporadic change is that of q^ and q^! into k before the suffix 
of place 'OFmu (see § 103). 

ya^^' to look 9.1 yikya^mu a place from where one 

can see, a vantage point 
ma'qll- to dance 28.7 mEkyaFmu a dance hall 

Compare, however, on the other hand, 

yaq^^ya^Wdxan I intend to look 25.8,9 
mVnq!yE7ji buy a woman! 

A third doubtful process consists in the change which the modal 
adverb k0 an/aPx almost, neably (see § 121), undergoes whenever 
used with the subjective pronouns for the second person singular or 
third person plural (see § 24). In such cases the form obtained is 
always kmfn'x yal'x thou almost, they almost, which may be ex- 
plained as a result of a simplification from kfuf-\-'na>-\-xyal'x (see § 15). 

huf^ xyal*x amvffa it almost is kumln^x yal'x ku^na'^un you almost 
the end 10.9, 11.1 beat him 

hmnx yal'x lI'vM they had al- 
most arrived 66.25 

§ 17 
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§ 18. GRAMMATICAL PBOCESSES 

All grammatical categories and syntactic relations are expressed in 
Siuslaw by one of the followinsf four processes: 

(1) Prefixation. 

(2) Suffixation, 
(8) Reduplication. 
(4) Phonetic changes. 

Prefixation as a means of expressing grammatical categories is 
resorted to in only two instances. Almost all grammatical ideas are 
expressed by means of suffixes. A singular trait of the suffixes in 
Siuslaw is presented by the fact that the adverbial suffixes are added 
to the locative form of the noun and must precede the pronominal 
suffixes. Reduplication is practically confined to the formation of 
intensive and durative actions; while phonetic changes are employed 
for the purpose of forming the discriminative case and of expressing 
duration and intensity of action. 

§ 19. IDEAS EXPBESSED BY QBAMMATICAL PBOCESSES 

By far the majority of stems that constitute the Siuslaw vocabulary 
are neutral, receiving their respective nominal or verbal significance 
from the functional character of the suffix that is added to them. All 
stems expressing our adjectival ideas are in reality intransitive verbs. 

Of the two prefixes employed as a means of expressing grammatical 
categories, one indicates relationship, while the other points out the 
performer of an action. 

The suffixes are overwhelmingly verbal in character; that is to say, 
they indicate ideas of action and kindred conceptions. Hence they 
are employed for the purpose of expressing activity, causation, 
reciprocity, the passive voice, the imperative and exhortative modes, 
etc. The pronouns denoting both subject and object of an action are 
indicated by suffixes, as are also the possessive relations that may 
exist between the object of a sentence and its subject. All temporal 
ideas are conveyed by means of suflSxes, and Siuslaw shows a remark- 
able development of this category, having distinct suffixes that 
express inception, termination, frequency, duration, intention of 
performing an action, as well as the present, future, and past tenses. 
Other ideas that are expressed by means of verbal suffixes are mainly 

§§ 18-19 
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modal in character, indicating distribution, negation, location of 
action, and the attempt to perform a given act. 

Nominal suflSxes are, comparatively speaking, few in number, and 
express chiefly adverbial ideas, such as local relationships and instru- 
mentality. They are used, furthermore, for the purpose of forming 
abstract concepts, diminutive and augmentative nouns, and also ex- 
press cases of nouns. 

Ideas of plurality are hardly developed; for, with the exception of 
two suflSxes that express plurality of the Subject of the sentence, 
Siuslaw has no other grammatical means of indicating plurality of 
action or of nominal concepts. Distinct verbal and nominal stems for 
singular and plural subjects or objects, such as are employed in other 
languages, do not exist. Plurality of subject and object is sometimes 
indicated by particles. 

Reduplication expresses primarily repetition and duration of action; 
while phonetic changes serve the purpose of denoting the performer 
and intensity of action. 

The grammatical function of particles covers a wide range of ideas, 
pertaining chiefly to the verb. Some express finality of action, sources 
of knowledge, emotional states, connection with previously expressed 
ideas, others have an exhortative and restrictive significance. 

In the pronoun, three persons, and a singular, dual, and plural, are 
distinguished. Grammatical gender does not exist. The first per- 
son dual has two distinct forms, — one indicating the inclusive (i ani> 
thou), and the other the exclusive (i and he). In like manner the first 
person plural shows two separate forms, — one expressing the inclusive 
(i AND ye), and the other the exclusive (i and they). 

The demonstrative pronoun, while showing a variety of forms, does 
not accentuate visibility or invisibility, presence or absence, and near- 
ness or remoteness, in relation to the three pronominal persons. 

The numeral is poorly developed, exhibiting forms for the cardinals 
only. Means of forming the other numerals do not exist. They are 
expressed mostly by the cardinals. The ordinals are sometimes indi- 
cated by means of an adverbial suffix. 

The syntactic structure of the sentence presents no complications. 
The different parts of speech may shift their position freely without 
affecting the meaning of the sentence. Nominal incorpoitttion and 
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words that are compounds of independent stems do not exist, and 
words denoting nominal or verbal ideas can be easily recognized 
through the character of their ^suffixes. 

MOHPHOLOGY (§§ 20-136) 

Prefixes (§§ 20-21) 

Siuslaw has only two prefixes, — a fact that stands out most conspicu- 
ously when we consider the large number of prefixes that are found 
in some of the languages spoken by the neighboring tribes. Of these 
two prefixes, one is employed for the purpose of denoting nouns of 
relationship, while the other forms the discriminative case of nouns 
and pronouns. 

§ 20. Prefix of Relationship m- 

This prefix is found in a limited number of terms of relationship. 
All these terms occur also in Alsea,* and it is quite conceivable that 
they represent loan-words assimilated by means of this prefix. By 
far the majority of nouns expressing degrees of relationship occur 
without the prefix m-. Owing to the fact that Siuslaw does not permit 
an m to appear in initial consonantic clusters, the prefix is often 
changed into mi' (see § 4). 

The following is a complete list of all terms employed in. Siuslaw 
for the purpose of denoting the different degrees of relationship. 



EnRllsh 


Siuslaw 


Father 


mith^ 


Mother 


mUh^ 


Klder brother 


mMlV * 


Younger brother 


m^'sk^ * 


Elder sister 


myVa?' • 


Younger sister 


mictcn!* 


Grandfather 


LipL^ LVpL^TTVa, (sCC § 84) 


Grandmother 


TcaniLy TcamL^md (see § 84) 


Grandson 


llml'sk^in (see § 83) 


Granddaughter 


ItElcd'n 


Paternal uncle, stepfather 


mit/a^sTcHn (see § 83) 


Maternal uncle 


t/a'^'sUs/V 


Paternal and maternal aunt 


hWla 


1 See p. 437, note 1. < Alsea hSH!, • Alsea «a«tt. 


sAlsea US^. • Alsea 


mu'ttXt, V Alsea V&'Mta, 


•Alsea R«<. 
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Parent-in-law rriEklV ^ 

Son-in-law my/n{l) ' 

Daughter-in-law te'mxan (?) 

Brother-in-law, sister-in-law io/mcuxt ' 

Stepmother mUask'i'l'ma (sec § § 83, 84) 

Stepbrother mu^sku'l'md (see § 84) 

Stepsister (?) 

Nephew (son of brother) lip 

Nephew (son of sister); step- . t/a't^ 
son 

Niece (daughter of brother) Wpxan (?)* 

Niece (daughter of sister); tlnl^ 
stepdaughter (?) 

Term of relationship, by mar- xayu'sL ^ 
riage, after the death of the 
person that caused this kin- 
ship 

In addition to these terms of kinship, 1 have obtained a few other 
stems, whose exact rendering did not seem to be very clear in the 
minds of my informants. Thus, William Smith maintained that 
q!a*d'nt% ^ denoted eldeb sister; while Louisa Smith thought she 

remembered that taqll'iiA signified brotheb-in-law. Other terms that 

* 

may belong here are the nouns tcmo/nl (rendered by my interpreter 
by cousin), that seemed to be used in addressing a non-related member 
of the tribe; t^U'mu't friend, referring to a person outside the 
consanguinity and affinity group; td^rnqma people, folks; and ts'q 
relative (see § 123). 

§ 21. IHscrifninative q- (qa-) 

This prefix is added to all terms of relationship and to all independ- 
ent pronouns for the first and second persons, whenever they are the 
subject of a transitive action or whenever the presence of both a 
nominal subject and object in one and the same sentence necessitates 
the discrimination of the subject. The discriminative case of nouns 

1 Alsea mdk'l. 
sAlsea miin. 

> Alsea temxt sisteb-in-law. 

4 Likewise so by Dorsey for "nephew." The use of this term for ''stepson " contradicts the term for 
"stepfather." 
» frequently rendered cousin. 
* The same contradiction as mentioned in note 4. 
' Coos xa'yusL&tc. 
^ AlaeA qa'aint. 
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other than terms of relationship is formed by means of an internal 
phonetic change (see § 111). The same case for the independent per- 
sonal pronouns for the third person will be found discussed in § 113 
(pp. 675 et seq.). The rules of consonantic clusters change this prefix 
frequently into qa- (see § 4). 



mith father 54.22 



mMl'sk*^ younger brother 56.6 



'mXlh mother 54.23 



7ih I 21.8 

na'han 1 40.14 
nlQc^ts thou 50.16 



qaraitcitc vA!lt(^tun her father 

sent her 92.20 
H wb,n wahxjilujfin qalrask^tc now 

again (said to him) his younger 

brother 56.20, 21 
a'l!^q ^ut<A'l'md ta'yun qamUa'- 

aHin one old woman kept (in 

. her house) my mother 100.12 

tm/lc!yanx qnh mln^xyuts very 

much thee I like 22.7 
tlxu/yun qnalhan I know it 19.9 
hl^'sanx ma'nlmts qnl'onf^ts well 

thou shalt always take care of 

me 22.2, 3 
Hnx qnl'af^ta xm'^nlmn and you 

will continually do it 98.10 
qna'xikh LElvfyuta we two (excl.) 

hit thee 
qna'nxom ya'^hlmts we (excl.) 

will watch thee 72.6 
qwatc Lixu'yun he who knows it 

44.8 
TcumVntc'nl qiohtc Tcvf^nlsuts not 

us (excl.) anybody will ever 

beat 72.17 



Suffixes (§§ 2^105) 

§ 22. General Remarks 

Besides the few ideas that are conveyed by means of other gram- 
matical processes (such as prefixation, reduplication, etc.), Siuslaw 
.employs suffixation as a means of forming practically all of its mor- 
phological and syntactic categories. These suffixes are either simple 
or they are compounded of two or more distinct formative elements. 
The compound suffixes usually have the cumulative significance of 
their separate component parts. In many cases, owing to far-reaching 
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na'nxan we (excl.) 

watc who, somebody 10.1 
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phonetic changes, the derivation of the compound suffixes can not be 
given with certainty. 

From a functional point of view all suffixes may be divided into a 
verbal and a non-verbal group; the former used in the formation of 
verbal ideas, the latter employed for the purpose of conveying gram- 
matical concepts of a nominal, adjectival, or adverbial character. In 
one or two instances we do find a suffix denoting both verbal and 
nominal ideas. This is especially true of the suffix -u*, -w*^, whirh 
may indicate an act performed by several subjects, or else the abstract 
concept of that action (see §§ 79, 97); and of the auxiliary -^, which i- 
also employed in the formation of a number of words denoting adji-.- 
tival ideas. (See §§ 76, 104.) While it might have been more proper 
to discuss such suffixes in a separate chapter as "Neutral Suffixes/' 
practical considerations have induced me to treat them in accordance 
with their functional values, notwithstanding the fact that this treat 
ment entails some repetition. 

The majority of Siuslaw stems are neutral, and receive their respec- 
tive nominal or verbal meaning from the nature of the suffix that is 
added to them. There are, however, a few stems denoting adverbial 
ideas that can imder no circumstances be amplified by nominal suffixes. 
Furthermore, it seems to be a general rule that nominalizing suffixes 
can not be added to a stem that has already been verbalized by some 
verbal suffix; while numerous instances will be found where a stem 
originally developed as a verbal idea, and nominalized by means of 
suffixes, can again be verbalized by adding to the derivative noun an 
additional verbal suffix. 

The following examples will serve to illustrate the three possibilities 
that prevail in the derivation of verbs and nouns. 

(1) Neutral stems: 

stem. 

• t^Ll' to shoot 8.6 
^t!' to eat 13.10 
hits- to live 
vlt' to snow 



Verb 

Uihla^' he shoots 10. 3 
mc>* he eats 44.19 
h^yatm'^^ they live 
wodt it snows 



tsxa^- to shine (?) 
Uq- to dig 80.6 



Uxayay hlcia^ day 

breaks 50.3 
a'ntsux ya'lqdP'n they 

two dig (the ground) 

84.5 



Noun 

UfShU arrow 50.7 
IMttd'' food 34.23 
Alfei)" house 25.2 
v!lt% snow 76.10 
taxayv!^ day, sun 

7.3 . 
yalqaJdP' hole (in the 

ground) 84.6 
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(2) Advbbbial pabticlbs: 



^a'tsa thu»8.7 




ya/tsa a'a'ts'yax tpv a long time 




# 


he did it thus 11.3, 4 


• 




^aM'xcmi/ydx thus it was done 






32.16 




wahci again 19.5 




waha'ha^n 


qd'rrisk^tc again (said 


- 




to him) 
56.21 


his younger brother 






wd^tumn 


Tfl^qwa! LEmtc walas 


• 




you will 


1 again (talk) Crow's 






language 36.8, 9» 


(3) Nouns: 


Noun 




Verb 


^'utc female 


g^utcWni 


woman 


g^utona*' (when) 


62.17 


30.21 




he marries 76.8 


pictc'f 


j/lctCEm 


sunmier 


pictc^mfiaf' (when) 


• 


46.11 


• 


it gets summer 
54.2 


woo- to speak 7.1 


wa'm language 


^a^noSnUtc walas 


- 


. . 34.21 




wa^syaooa^n his 
language he 
spoke 36.14 



Verbal Suffixes (§§ 23-81) 

§ 23. INTBODTTCTOBY 

The study of the verbal suffixes of Siuslaw. brings out a strong ten- 
dency to phonetic amalgamation between different groups of suffixes, 
by which the component elements are often obscured. For this 
reason the question of an ultimate relationship between many of the 
suffixes that occur in Siuslaw can not be ascertained as easily as 
might seem at first sight, owing chiefly to the fact that in most of the 
compound suffixes the originally separate elements have undergone 
considerable phonetic changes and have become to a large extent 
petrified. However, a careful examination of the phonetic composi- 
tion of those suffixes that convey kindred psychological add gram 
matical concepts will show that certain phonetic elements of a given 
suffix may have served originally to conduce one leading idea, and 
have amalgamated, in the course of time, with other suffixes, thereby 
showing a genetic relationship between many of the verbal suffixes. 



1 See also $185. 
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Thus, -41 may have had primarily a traositiYe indicative function 
occurring in the suffixes -un (see § 28), -uts (see § 29), -iix (see § 30), etc 
In like manner, -U- may have been tiie proto-suffix that indicated pro- 
nominal relations between subject and object, being present in suffixes 
like -uts (see § 29), -Emts (see § 31), -HJU^m- (see § 34), -Hits (see § 36), 
-Its (see § 42), etc.; and -i- seems to have been originaUy a modal 
suffix, denoting chiefly the possession of the object of the verb by 
another person or thing, because it is found in suffixes like -iil 
(see §35), -ti2to(see §86), -t2(see § 45), -i2^ (see §46), etc. To all 
appearances -^ mtfet have been an independent suffix implying a com- 
mand, for it enters into composition with imperative and exhortative 
suffixes like -is (see § 62), -Its (see § 42), -Imts (see § 44), -U (see § 45), 
-Uts (see § 46), -iamd (see § 63), -ml (see § 41), etc; and -tc wa> 
undoubtedly the general adverbial suffix. 

The following table will best illustrate the plausibility of relation- 
ships between some of the suffixes that occur in Siuslaw. The forms 
marked with an asterisk {*) represent th^ probable original suffix, 
while the other forms indicate the suffixes as they appear today. 



§ 



*-u indicative 

-un direct object of third per- 
son (see § 28) 

-uts direct object of first and 
second persons (see § 29) 

-ux indirect object of third 
person (see § 30) 

-utsrn object possessed by sub- 
ject, but separable from it 
(see § 34) 

-vl object possessed by a third 
person object (see § 36) 

-^ts object possessed by a first 
or second person object (see 
§36) 

-yun, -l^yun exhortative (see 
§41) 

-a^wn intentional (see § 70) 
*-^« pronominal relations be- 
tween subject and object 

23 



-uts direct object of first and sec- 
ond persons (see § 29) 

'Emts indirect object of first and 
second persons (see § 31) 

-utsm object possessed by subject, 
but separable from it (see § 34) 

-vUs object possessed by a first or 
second person object (see § 36) 

-Us imperative with direct object 
of the first person (see § 42) 

-Imts imperative with indirect ob- 
ject of the first person (see § 44) 

-^ts imperative with object pos- 
sessed by a first person (see § 46) 

'tsx imperative expressing posses- 
sive interrelations between ob- 
ject and subject (see § 47) 

-Usms exhortative expressing pos- 
sessive interrelations between 
object and subject (see § 48) 

*-% imperative 
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'l^yun^ -ml exhortative with 

direct object of the third 

person (see § 41) 
'Its imperative with the direct 

object of the first person (see 

§42) 
'Imts imperative with indirect 

object of the first person (see 

§44) 
'll imperative denoting that 

object is possessed by a third 

person (see § 45) 
'Uts imperative denoting that 

object is possessed by a first 

person {see § 46) 
-ItsmE exhortative with posses- 

sive interrelations between 

object and subject (see § 48) 
'Is impei-ative for transitive 

verbs (see § 62) 
'Ixrni intransitive exhorta- 



*4 possessive interrelations be- 
tween object and subject 

-vi object possessed by a third per- , 
son object (see § 35) 

-vits object possessed by a first or 
second person object (see 
§ 36) 

'iiltx^ "xarrdtx passive with posses- 
sive relations of subject (see 
§39) 

-S imperative denoting that object 
is possessed by a third person 
(see § 45) 

-Uts imperative denoting that 
object is possessed by a first 
person (see § 46) 

-Z (?) exhortative (gee § 64) 

*'tc adverbial 

~t(? tentative (see § 52) 

-tc local (see § 90) 

'Itc modal (see § 94) 



tive (see § 63) 

In discussing these suffixes it seems convenient to begin with the 
group that appears in the sentence in terminal position and proceed 
backwards with our analysis. According to this treatment, we may 
distinguish — 

[1) Pronominal suffixes. 

[2) Objective forms. 

[3) Modal suffixes. 

[4) Temporal suffixes. 

[5) Verbalizing suffixes. 

[6) Plural formations. 

[7) Irregular suffixes. 

PRONOMINAL SUFFIXES (§§ 24-26) 
§ 24. The Subjective Pronouns 

The -pronouns denoting the subjects of an action, transitive and 
intransitive, as well as pronominal objects, are expressed by means of 
suffixes that invariably stand in terminal position. The third person 
singular has no distinct form. The first persons dual and plural have 

• § 24 
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distinct forms for the inclusive and exclusive. The same pronouns 
are used for all modes and voices. In the imperative the second per- 
. son singular is omitted. 

The following table will serve to Ulustrate what may be called the 
fundamental type of the subjective pronouns: 

Singalar Dual Plural 



-n 'TIS -rd 



'tS 


-td 


'Cff^X 


-nx 


-a^xun^ -axiln 


-nxan 



1st person sing. . 
Inclusive du. and pi. 
2d person . . . . . nx 

3d person - 

Exclusive du. and pi. • . - 

It would seem that the exclusive forms are derived from the third 
persons dual and plural and the first person. 

These suffixes appear also in the independent personal pronouns (see 
§ 113). The su^x for the first person singular, -n, disappears regularly 
after the transitive -un (see § 15), and the confusion that might arise 
from the fact that the transitive form for the third person singular 
ends in -un also, is avoided by accentuation of the first person singular 
as the subject of an action by the additional use of the independent 
pronoun that either precedes or follows the verb. 

The second person singular and the third person plural happen to 
consist of the same phonetic elements, -nx. Ambiguity of meaning in 
both forms is avoided by addition of the independent personal pro- 
nouns. The suffix for the third person dual undergoes frequent 
changes, which have been fully discussed in § 13. 

The rules regulating consonantic clusters require the insertion of an 
obscure (or weak) vowel between stems ending in a consonant and 
any of the subjective suffixes that begin with a consonant (see § 4). 

According to the manner in which the subjective pronouns are 
added to a given verbal stem, the verbs may be divided into the five 
following distinct groups: 

(1) Verbs that add the pronominal suffixes directly to the stem or 
that take them after the verbalizing suffixes -a* and -uK 

(2) Verbs that end in -I. 
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(3) Certain verbs that end in x. 

(4) Verbs that express the third person singular by means of stem 
amplification (see § 112). 

(5) Verbs that end in -a. 

The first group presents no difficulties whatsoever. The subjective 
pronouns are added directly to the stem or else follow the verbalizing 
suffixes -a* and -u* (see § 75) . 

A number of verbs seem to end in -^, which undergoes a pho- 
netic change whenever the pronominal suffixes are added to it. Thus, 
it is shortened when followed by the pronoun for the first person 
singular, and it undergoes the process of diphthongization (see § 7) 
whenever a pronoun for any of the other persons is added to it. 
Whenever the third person singular is to be expressed, the verb 
appears with -% which is often diphthongised into -ya. Verbs that 
take the tentative suffix -U? (see § 62) and the frequentative -at!% 
(see § 68). are treated similarly. 

A peculiar treatment is accorded to certain verbs that end in a;. 
Here belong only such verbs as have been amplified by means of the 
modal suffix -It^ax (see § 51) and of the temporal suffixes -awax^ -tux^ 
and -yax (see §§ 70, 73, 74). These suffixes do not change their pho- 
netic composition when followed by the pronouns for the first person 
singular and second persons dual and plural. However, as soon as 
the subjective pronouns for any of the other persons are added to 
them, the final x disappears. An exception to this rule is offered by 
the future -tux (see § 73) when followed by the pronoun for the third 
person dual. In this case the final x is always retained. Whether 
the disappearance of the x is due to contraction or to other causes, 
can not be said with any degree of certainty. 

The last two groups comprise verbs the stems of which undergo a 
process of amplification whenever the third person singular is to be 
expressed. Verbs belonging to the fourth group show an internal 
change of the stem, while those of the fifth group add an a to the 
bare stem. A full discussion of the phonetic character of these two 
processes will be found in § 112, p. 574. 
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In accordance with these five types of verbs, the following tabular 
arrangement of the pronominal suflSxes may be presented: 





Isttype 


2d type 


Sdtjrpe 


4th type 


Sthtype 


rsingrular . . . 

1st person Dual (incl.) . . 

Plural (incl.) . 


-n 

•118 


•in 

-yans 

-yanl 


-xan 

-ns 

-ni 


-n 

•ns 

-nl 


-n 

•n» 

-nt 


2d person 


Singular . . . 
Dual .... 
Plural .... 


•nx 

-U 

-tct 


-yanx 

-yats 

-yatci 


-Xt8 

•xtct 


-nx 

-ta 

-tct 


-nx 

-U 

■id 


8d person 


Singular . . . 

Dual .... 
Plural .... 


—, -a<, -ui 

-aux 
-nx 


-h-ya 
-yaiix 


-X 

•nx 


/AmpUfiedl 
\ stem / 

-nx 


-a 

-a-n-x 
-nx 


Exclusive 


Dual .... 
Plural .... 


J -atixAn 
\ -axCtn 
-nxan 


-yaf^xdn 

-yaxCn 

-yanxan 


-aux&n 

-axdn 

-nxan 


-avixdn 

-ax/dn 

-nxan 


-aiix&n 

-ax&n 

-nxixn 



(1) Pronominal suffixes added directly to the stem or following the 
verbalizing -a* and -u*; 



wmos- to be afraid 17.6 
waa- to speak 7. 1 
winx- to be afraid 17.6 
Ina^hv- to be rich 76.3 
Iqcui' to pass wind 86.7 
tsfimq!- to be poor 16.10 
IHIaf he eats 46.5 
tdnq!- to be poor 16.10 

tetn- to come back 
shva'- to stand 10.9 
tgvi- to shout 52.8 
smuf" to end 8.8 
qaJtc^nt he goes 12. 
^nt' to start 23.1 
tdnq!- to be poor 16.10 

yuwa^^ he gets pitch 96.18 

nsqu^'tx- to be cold 



vA'mdn I was afraid 58.22 
waaf'n I say 

vA'nxins we two (incl.) are afraid 
Inaywaiil we (incl.) are rich 
IqaJqanx thou passest wind 86.14 
t^nqlats you two are poor 
IHlalyaU you two eat 
t^nq!at(A you are poor 
t^nq! he is poor 
tdin he returned 7.7 
sJcwaha*' he stands 14.4 
tqvlu** he shouted 92.6 
smitW it ends 14.6 
qa'tc^nta^x they two go 23.1 
id'ntanx they started 88.20 
t^* nq! a^x/dn we two (excl.) are 

poor 
yuwa'ya^xHn we two (excl.) will 

get pitch 94.17, 18 
nsqu^'txanivan we (excl.) are cold 

76.20 
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(2) Pronouns added to verbs that end in I: 



id'l'xd' to work 50.3 



sVnan,' to desire 18.6 



vAJnld' to work 50.6 



ixA'l'xcfl' to work 50.3 



aA'l'xdn I work 

oA'l'xcyans we two (incl.) work 

aA'l'xcyanl we (incl.) work 

A'fifxycmx (if) you desire 44.6 

A'n^xyats you two desire 

vA'nkyaUA you are working 

vA'nTd he is working 

oAlVxcl {^'I'xcya) he is working 
50.9 

od'l'xaya^x they two woA 

oA'l'xcycmx they work 

aA^l'xoyc^^xHn we two (excl.) are 
working 

oA'l'xcycmxan we (excl.) are work- 
ing. 



(3) Pronouns added to certain verbs that end in x: 



qatCn- to go, to start 8.2 
dq- to run away 52.10 

Ll'U' to come 8.3 
dq- to run away 52.10 



oswIl/- to return 12.6 



hutc- to play 8.8 
xl'€- to come 8.8 
ta* it lives 32.21 
mlku!' to cut 82.14 
tEmu'- to assemble 7.3 
lVu- to approach 8.3 
dq- to run away 88.3 

ta* it lives 32.21 
Ll^Vr to approach 8.3 

dq- to run away 88.3 



qa^td^ntuxan I shall go 22.2 
dqa'wasmn I intend to run away 

90.21 
Ll'uyaxan I came 
d'qtuns we two (incl.) shall run 

away 92.2 
dqa'wcms we two (incl.) intend to 

run away 90.23 
xm'Lltunil we (incl.) shall return 

60.9 
xnm!L!yaml we (incl.) have returned 
hvHctwH we (incl.) shall play 7.2 
L^ma'wcmx you intend to come 25.8 
tayyanx thou didst live 
rnVT^tiiaats you two will cut 90.5 
^-Bmu'^tkc^ci you shall assemble 30.7 
x^'u^tZa? he will come 8.9 
dqa'wcKc he intends to run away 

86.15 
taf'yax (if) he lives 44.12 
Llvftuxc^x they two will come 
Ll'uya^x they two came 
dqa'wa^x they two intend to run 

away 86.18 
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dq- to run away 88.3 aqa'wa^xHn we two (excl.) intend 

to run away 
ii'tl- to approach 8*3 Li'utunxan we (excl.) will come 

30.11 
Li'uycmokinwQ (excl.) have come 

(4) Amplification of stem: 

%- to dig 80.6 yaiq (they two) dig 84.7 

ditX' to flop c*yatx (they) flop (around) 36.23 

ha^- to be ready 8.10 ha'wa it is ready 23.10 

Lion- to tell 16.9 L/wa^n he relates 16.6 

(6) Verbs that end in -a.\ 

hem'- to quit 11.4 ha'wa it is ready 23.10 

wa- to speak 7.1 waa! he said 12.10 

qdtc^n- to go 12.1 qa'tc'na he goes 36.1 

vMvy to affirm 17.7 vMwa' he affirms 58.9 

* 

§ 26. The Objective. Pronouns 

The same forms as those discussed in § 24 are used to express the 
pronominal objects. In these terms the verbal stem is followed by 
an objective element, which in most cases is followed first by the 
pronominal object, then by the pronominal subject. In all cases 
where this composition would bring two consonants into contact they 
are separated by a weak vowel (a or J). 

The objective elements here referred to are -un^ which expresses the 
relation to the third person object, and -utSy which indicates the rela- 
tion to the first and second persons. These will be treated more fully 
in §§ 27-29. 

In all forms that express a relation of a second person subject or of 
an exclusive subject to a singular pronominal object, the latter is 
omitted, and the pronominal subject follows directly the objective 
element before referred to. Perfect clearness is attained here, since 
the objective element defines the person of the object. Thus the 
forms THOU, tb two, ye, acting upon either first or second person, 
can refer only to the first person; I and he, and I and they, only to 
the second, for otherwise they would be reflexives. In the combi- 
nation I-THEE the subject is omitted. In the combinations I-him, 
I-THEM TWO, I-THEM, the Subject pronoun -n seems to have been con- 
tracted with the n of the objective element (see § 15); while in 
THEY-ME the order of subject and object is reversed. 
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These phenomena may be indicated in the following tabular form: 

I. OBJECnVB FOBMS FOLLOWED BY SUBJECT 



Third person object 


First and lecond persons objects 


Subjects 


Subjects 


Singular 


Dual 


Plural 


Singular 


Dual 


Plural 


Inclusive . 
Exclusive . 
2d person . 
8d person . 


-unanx 

-an 


-Unans 
■una^xAn 
-unati 
-Unavx 


-unanl 
-unanxan 
-Unatct 
-UruLnx 


Inclusive . 
Exclusive . 
2d person 
8d person 


-<Haanx 


•uUa^ixAn 
-vtsats 


-utsemaan 
-iitsatct 



n. SUBJECT OMITTED 



I-THEE CtMnX. 



m. INVERSION OF SUBJECT AND OBJECT 



THBY-ME — iUsaniin. 



IV. sequence: object-subject 

All dual and plural objects; all third person subjects (except they- 

me). 

The following table maj serve to illustrate more fully the forms 
that are used in Siuslaw to express relations between subject and object. 
Suffixes marked with an asteidsk (*) are forms reconstructed by analogy. 



• 


• 

SiNGXTLAB 




I 


Thou 


He 


Sin- 
gular 


Me 

Thee 

Him" 


•uUanx 
•un 


♦ 

-utstinx 
-unanx 


•utatn 

•iitMnx 

•nn 


9 


Inclusive .... 
Exclusive. . . . 
You 

Them 


•utsatsln 
I -un 


•unav-xanx 
•Unanx 


•utsans 

•visa^xHn 

•utsati 

-Ana»x 

•un 


•2 

9 


Inclusive .... 
Exclusive. . . . 
You 

Them 


-uitatctn 
J -unanxtn 


*:iU9anxananx 

•Unanxanx 
-Unanx 


■^Usanl 
•vttanxan . 
•^Usatcl 
•unanx 
-un 
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Me. 

Thee 
Him 



IndnaiTe 



1 Too 



I 



Them 



-3 

I s 



I ? 1 



IncJtMJTe 
ExdnaiTe 
Yoa . . 

Tbem. . 



Dual - 



Ye 



Tbey 



i: 



;i: 



OQ 



1 



Me . 

Tbee 
Him 



t 



• -a 

■ 3 You 



iDduaiTe 
ExdoaiTe 



I 



Them. 



Indoaiye 
' Exdosive 



S Yoa 



1 



Them. 



Plukaj. 



IndnaiTe 



Yoa 



:i: 



-thwili 



:i 



-unoiii 



-u 



-uiMMxam 



u 



*-HUai6mait( 



-u 



-umatcS 



They 






-uaomx 



While all these forms may actually appear suffixed to the verb, 
there prevails a tendency (discussed on p. 479) to suffix the subjective 
pronouns to adverbial terms preceding the verb rather than to the 
verb itself. This transposition of the suffixes for the subject of the 
action considerably lessens the syllabic quantity of the whole verbal 
expression. 

The pronoun I-thee coincides phonetically with the form for 
thou-me; and in order to avoid ambiguity of meaning, the subjects 
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of these combinations may be indicated by means of the discrimina- 
tive forms of the independent personal pronouns (see §§ 21, 113). 

All forms having a third person as the object do not, as a rule, 
indicate the number of the subject. This is rather done by means of 
the numeral xa/talu two for the dual, and the numeral particle ha^^mut 
ALL for the plural. 

The difficulty arising from the fact that the suffix -unanx may 
express thou-him, etc., and thby-him, etc., is bridged over by 
the additional use of the independent pronouns for thou and they 
(see § 113). This rule applies to all cases, so that it may be stated 
that, whenever, by some process of contraction, simplification, or 
abbreviation, two or more suffixes expressing identical relations be 
tween subject and object are phonetically alike, their subjects are 
indicated by the use of the independent pronominal forms. Thus, 
for instance, the form -utsanx may express I-theb, thou-mb, 
and HE-THEE. These are usually distinguished by means of the 
pronouns ynd I, qmsfits thou, and s^hs he (see § 113), that are placed 
before or after the verb, denoting that the first, second, or third 
person respectively is the subject of the action. 

The third person singular has no subjective element, owing to the 
fact that Siuslaw has no distinct form for that pronoun (see § 24). 

d'na^- to desire 18.5 d'n^xyutscmx qnd, hutca'wax I 

want thee to have fun 21.6 
waa*' he says 19.3 s'aM'tc^nx waaJyuts (when) thus 

thee I tell 36.19 
Vkwa^' he gets, be takes 82.6 s'a'tatmxtanxVTcwa'yiUsqnttthsi.V^ 

why I (came to) get thee 21.3 
Aiw.- to take along 9.6 h^ya'nyutaanx hltd'stcln I'll take 

thee into my house 58.6 
tcaq- to spear 68.18 ya^Td^dri tcdqa'qa^n a seal I was 

spearing 68.8 
ya^^- to look, to watch 9. 1 yaJquyutsats qnh I will look at you 

two 
yaai' to see 34.4 yixa!yu7}c&aSai qnh I see them two 

Qynl^ri- to do 9.7 s'a'tsa^n xmyunl'^yun* thus to 

them two I will do it 88.17 
tsmu!' to assemble 7.3 TcumVntc'td rdctcl'tc ta'td tEmv!- 

uts not you in vain these you I 

assembled 30.18, 19 
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s'a'tsa thus 8.7 

waa*^ he says 8.9 

tsmu^' to assemble 7.3 
tqvl' to shout 52.8 

man- to take care of 38.13 



L/wa^n- to tell 16.5 



leIu*^ he is hitting 



yaq^"' to look 9.1 



waa'- to speak 7.1 



Am- to take along 9.6 

L/asu- to know 19.9 
yax' to see 20.10 



shwa"- to stand 10.9 
yaw- to see 20.10 
leIv* he hits 

yaX' to see 20.10 

aintm- to travel 13.8 

kiVn- to beat 78.18 



«'a^a'tZfea^ thus I (do it) for you 

32.14 . 

haf'nmt*nxan wda'yun (to) all them 

I tell it 
temu'uriamdn 1 assemble them 
tqvlu'yutaanx qnVoiP'U thou art 

shouting at me 
hl^'mnx ma'nlmts qnVofiU well 

thou shalt always take care of 

me 22.2, 3 
LlwaJmmnwnx s'atsVtc thou wilt 

keep on telling him thus 17.2 
Ina'tinx LElu'yutsa^ardn always 

thou art hitting us two (excl.) 
LBlvIyuncmx tu'a^x xaftslu thou art 

hitting those two 
ya' q^hl8ut8(mxan M^sa thou shalt 

always watch us (excl.) well 

70.14, 15 
ya'quyundnx qnl'oPts thou wilt 

look at them 
wddaHsfim, he tojd me 58.18 
at«Vtdi7b waa'aHs thus me he told 

58.20 
H^n s'ds hl'mxaHs qa*ha'ntc and 

me he took way off 66.18 
Llxu'yutsanx 8^08 thee he knows 
tcL'lc'nx yixa*yut8 mafq^L H'nx 

wa'a}8Ut8 tdm wherever thee 

sees Crow, to thee he will keep 

on talking always 38.16, 17 
8kwahalhfin 8'ds he set it up 
yixa'yim he sees it 70.2 
Lslu'yuUans s'b^ he is hitting ,us 

two (incl.) 
ytxa'yv^a^xHn he is looking at us 

two (excl.) 
Ha^x oA'ntmisun he takes them 

two along 92.16 
Jcumi'nto'nl qwhtc Tcv/^msfu,t8 not 

us (incl.) any one will ever beat 

72.17 
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ya^^' to look 9.1 



Llv,' to come 9.2 



L^vy he hits 



xnl^n- to do 9.7 



zeZu*' he hits 



xavf he died 40.21 



L^u*' he hits 



ya!quyut8anxan s*h8 he looks at 

us (excl.) 
hfyaltcFnxan hH'Lluts people us 

(excl.) came (to see) 100.8 
Lslvlyutsatc/i he is hitting you 
s'a'mtsatd LdiVyuts he is hitting 

you 
Ldvfyunanx s'ds he is hitting them 
s'ds ha^'mut Ldv/yun he hits all 
xm^nl'^yv/ns 10.5 (abbreviated 

from xm^nl'^yunams) we two 

(incl.) will do it 
L^vfyutsa^^Qsiin we two (excl.) are 

hitting thee 
' qncfxHn Ldu'yuts we two (excl.) 

are hitting thee 
Qcavfna^xfOLn ants inl'k!a Kite we 

two (excl.) killed that bad man 

96.8.9 
qna^x^Om Lslvfyutsats we two 

(excl.) are hitting you two 
qrwldc/dn Lslvfyun we two (excl.) 

are hitting him 
LEl'ufyuna^aydn tyfa^x sca/ts/u we 

two (excl.) are hitting those two 
qna'xHn LdvfyutsatiA we two 

(excl.) are hitting you two 
qnaSoc/dm Hx/dn LdvfyUn tvfa x.V*** 

we two (excl.) are hitting those 

(many) 
LdUfyutsata qnl'af^ts you two are 

hitting me 
LElvJyunats you two are hitting 

him 
qnVxHB LElvJyutsa^xiki you two 

are hitting us two (excl.) 
LstWyunats tu'a^x xa'tslu you 

two are hitting those two 
qnVxts*t8 haf^rml^nQsan Ldu'yuts 

you two are hitting us (excl.) all 
Ldu'yuncUa Jiaf'mut you two are 

hitting (them) all 
^a's^ax LElu'yuts^ they two are 

hitting me 
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ya'x- to see 20.10 

qniC' to find 
leW he hits 



Lixmlya*' he kills 



Tela- to invite 16.3 



hat(^' to ask m. 16 



yoj^*- to look 9.1 



s^'mxH' to desire 18.5 



Lxul'- to dr^ 60. 19 



leW he hits 



anx' to give up 54.12 
yaf'"- to look 9.1 



hate'- to ask 66. 16 



yaj«*- to look 9.1 
wda^' he says 19.3 



ytxa^yima^ they two saw him 

62.20, 21 
Ha^x qnu'hun they two find it 56.9 
s'a'f^ax LElu'yutsans they two are 

hitting us two (incl.) 
f^a'i^ax LElvfyutsanxcm tney two 

are hitting us two (excl.) 
tua'fFaac Lslvfyutadtct those two 

are hitting you two 
tua's^ax LstWyvn ha^mut those 

two are hitting (them) all 
Llxmlya^yUnard we (incl.) will kill 

him 28.3 
qnaTdLlxmlya'yun ^tt'ana? we (incl.) 

wiU kill those (all) 
a'a'tsanxan IdaJioiyuts that's why 

we (excl.) invite thee 24.10 
dtmnjxan ts hdtiPa'yuts qvh that's 

why we (excl.) ask thee 74.15 
qnalnxan ya'if^hlmts we (excl.) 

will continually watch thee 72.6 
^'n^xymtanxa/n Ll'iUux we (excl.) 

want him to come 17.2, 3 
yd^'xa*nxan Ifl'a^ Lxuyvlyun lots 

we (excl.) salmon dry it 
qnalnxan LElu'yiUsa^ts we (excl.) 

are hitting.you two 
qna'nami Lslvfyun 1/u!a^x xa'tslv, 

we (excl.) are hitting those two 
qna'nxan leIW yiitsat<A we (excl.) 

are hitting you (pi.) 
ha^'mut^nocan Lslu'yun qna we 

(excl.) are hitting (them) all 
aInxaP'UaUA you (shall) let me 

alone 27.5 
yaq^^yV^yut8at(A hxiydrrmt you all 

shall look at me 72.11, 12 
ha^ic^a'yunatc^ you (shall) ask her 

74.10 
ya'^^yvitsa^ay&n qnl'xts^t(A you are 

looking at us (excl.) 
at^'tc'nxan wa^'yuts thus they 

told me 46.20, 21 
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s^'nsffl' to desire 18.5 



ts^^ha'yun he kills it 46.5, 6 
Llwa^n- to tell 16.5 



L/xmcfya/nacftn ^n^xyuts (to) kill 
me they want 21.9 

ts^^ha'yunanx cmts L^mnaq they 
kill that elk 82.17, 18 

tua's'nx Lldna'yutsavi these told 
us (incl.) 

§ 26. Position of Pronouns in Verbs Accompanied by Adverbial Forms 
As has been stated before (see p. 474), the pronominal suffixes stand 
in terminal position, and theoretically are added to the verb; but 
whenever an adjective, an adverb, or a particle precedes the verb, the 
pronouns are preferably suffixed to these and precede the verbal 
expression. The verb appears in all such cases in what may be called 
the fundamental type (see pp. 470, 474). 

nVctdm because 18.8 



himVntc not 12.2 



ta^k here 



sqa^k there 14.6 



ni'ctam/m rriEqlya'wax because I 
intend to dance 72.12 

TcwnvUntc^nxplna^^ not you are sick 
86.14 

toi^'k^ns aya'qaHl ts sl'axi^ here we 
two (incl.) will leave this (our) 
canoe 56.5 . 

sqa^kts qa'tc'ntux^ sqo^kts tUm- 
ctlHux there you two shall go, 
there you two shall raise chil- 
dren 32.5 

8'aten/tc^ax waana'wa thus they 
two speak to each other 10.1, 2 

ha^'nanl hu'tctux differently we 
(incl.) will play 11.2 

yd/^xa^nxan hutc0^ lots (of games) 
we (excl.) play 70.19 

tct'ktd hutcu*\ 8^at8a't(A xnl'^nls 
where (ever) you play, thus you 
will keep on doing it 72.20, 21 

Hnx wctn td^n then they finally 
returned 60.10, 11 

The same tendency to suffix the subjective pronouns to adverbial 
expressions that precede the verb is shown even in cases where a 
verbal expression is preceded by a nominal subject or object. 

h*ya'tc people 60.25 Uyalt<^nx IVUlmts txu people thee 

Avill eat just 13.10 

lI^woJx messenger 7.7 L^wa'x^nxcm tE liv/ (as) messen- 

gers we (excl. ) these come 30. 6, 7 
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Ugwa^tEtn root, alder tree %u^mt'fl5"a?5^(W5'' an alder tree they 

92.5, 6 two entered 92.6 

yafJ(^8 seal 62.4 yskful^nx tU^tcaf sea-lions they 

spear 62.2 
qafx night 40.14 qaf^x'nx all'du ya'§^At^tiaj(at) night 

likewise you will watch 70. 18, 19 

OBJECTIVE FORMS (§§ 27-^) 
§ 27. Introduotoiy 

In sentences containing subject and object the interrelation between 
them is expressed with great definiteness by means of suffixes that 
precede the subjective and objective pronouns. My original inten- 
tion was to treat these suffixes as pronominal elements; but the chief 
objection to such a treatment lieaJu the fact that the pronouns, sub- 
jective and objective, are repeated after them. Hence it wisjEound 
advisable to treat them as objective elements. In the expression of 
the relations a distinction is made between third person objects on the 
one hand, and first and second persons on the other. Furthermore, 
the indirect object is distinguished from the direct object, and the 
same classification of persons is found. The possessive relations 
between the subject and the two objects are also expressed with great 
clearness ; and, finally, a sharp line of demarcation is drawn between 
the indicative, imperative, and passive modes. 

It would seem that the following table represents all the suffixes 
belonging to this group: 



Indicative 


iBfPEKATlVE 


PASBiyE 


• 




Personal Interrelations 




Object 


1st <ft 2d per. 


3d per. 


Ist per. 3d per. 


• 


Direct . . 
Indirect . . 




-un 
-fix 


-U8 -yun, -ini 
-Imts -yux 


■Inuf, 
■umM 




Possessiye Interrelations 


Forms of 
possession 




Not own 
Own insep. . 
Own sep. . 




-Hi 


-UU -U 

-U8X 

-Uam 


-iOtx 
-xamitx 



§ 27 
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Some of these forms are applicable to the present tense only, show- 
ing different suflSxes in other tenses. Thus, an entirely divergent 
treatment is accorded to the suffixes denoting possessive interrelations 
for the durative, intentional, and past tenses (see § 37) . 

For the purpose of greater clearness, these forms have been sub- 
divided into the following four groups: 

(1) Indicative forms denoting personal interrelations. 
, (2) Indicative forms expressing possessive interrelations between 
object and subject. 

(3) Passive suffixes indicating pronominal and possessive interrela- 

tions. 

(4) Imperative forms denoting pronominal and possessive interrela- 

tions. 

Indicative Suffixes Denoting Personal Interrelations (§§ 28-^1) 

§ 28. IHrect Object of Third l^erson -tin (-a^n) 

This suffix transforms nouns into verbs, transitivizes all verbs 
expressing intransitive actions, and changes a transitive idea into a 
causative concept. In all these cases the object must be a third person. 
All stems ending in ^'-diphthongs change the i of the diphthong into y 
before adding the transitive suffix (see § 8). This suffix inunediately 
precedes the subjective pronouns, and hence invariably follows the 
tense signs. For the interchange between -un and -a^n see § 2. 

Jc/u'^na^' ice appears 76.13 Jc/w'^wi'nun lIo!^^ ice he made all 

over 94.2, 3 
tEktoHzh! trap 100.4 tEkla/lcLlun he sets traps 

ycilqa'a^ hole 84.6 cdntsux ya'lqa^n those two (who) 

dig holes 84.5 
s'a'tsa thus 8.7 B^aUdun thus (he does it) 

Wsa well 12.2 hlsa^un he cures him 

vAnx he is afraid 17.6 vAlrvxxfin she was afraid of him 

86.1 
dil*x it shook 36.10 dUVxun she shook him 58.4 

rncdtc- to burn 25.2 ma^ltciV^n Llyalwa he made a fire 

94.23 
xav! he died 40.21 xau'un he killed him 96.13 

maHc it lay 32. 20 qa^x ma'tcun on top (they) put it 

80.9 

3045°~-Bull. 40, pt 2—16 ^31 

§ 28 
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xnV^nB (they two) do 48.12 
Llvxjfln he tells 16.5 

waa' he says 12.10 
waa^ he said 8.9 
Vtlcfi he eats 44.19 
yixay (they) look 66.6 
m'tca*' (they) spear 62.2 

taf it sits 32.21 

qnuhvy he finds 
tqylvf^ he shouted 92.6 
ya'^haH he looked 25.3 
Ha^x vn'lut they two affirmed 

90.6 
wa'wyax he spoke 
aA'ntmfyax he traveled 

oAJntmts (you) will continu- 
ally travel 13.3 
wa'ah he says continually 26.8 

lVu (they) came 9.3 
xcm' he died 40.21 

y%xa*' he sees 

haU?- to ask 66.16 



omV^nun he did it 94.14 

H(f^x Llwa^'nvn they two told her 

96.10 
vxui'cfln he said to him 20.7 
wcLa'yun he told him 36.26 
VtJa'yim he devoured him 15.2 
H yixa'yun and he saw it 58.13 
H*nx tu^tca'yunHbiej spear (them) 

62.5 
tcfyun qomMa'aHin my mother 

kept her 100.12 
ts^q qnuhu'yun something he finds 
tqvlu'yim he shouts at him 
ya'^hafimi (I) look at them 25.6, 6 
H ma'^L wVlutmi Crow answered 

hun 36.6, 7 
wa^yaaoa^ he spoke to him 36.11 
H QiA^ntm^yajxcfin he took (them) 

along 92.13 
qnl'xt^nx aA'ntmlsfim you will 

always carry it 14.3 
wdd^mm (you) keep on telling him 

19.5 
LlvUm he got (there) 16.3 
xavfna^xQm, we two (excl.) killed 

hun 96.8, 9 
yixa'yuna^ they two see it 62.20, 

hatc^a^yunaUA you ask her 74.10 



§ 29. IHrect Oiject of First and Second J^ersons -uts (-a^ts) 

This suffix indicates that an action has been performed upon a first 
or second person as object. The person of the actor is expressed by 
suffixing to 'Uts the corresponding subjective pronouns (see § 24). Its 
use corresponds to that of -un for the third person object. 

An explanation for the interchange between -uts and -a^ts will be 
found in § 2. This suffix follows all other verbal suffixes excepting, 
of course, -the subjective pronouns. The u unquestionably denotes 
the indicative mode, and is identical with the u in -Hn^ -ux, -iUts, -iZ?, etc. 
(see §§ 23, 28, 30, 35, 36). 

This suffix has been referred to in § 25, where a tabular presentation 
of the different combined subject and object pronouns, will be found. 

§ 29 
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f/^md' to desire 18.5 d'n^ayutaanx qnh Imtcalwaoi I 

want you to have fun 21.6 

yaqu' to look 9.1 . ya'quyuUaU qnit I will look at 

yoii two 

ma/nr to take care 38. 13 hl'sa/nx rm'nlsuts well thou shalt 

always take care of me 22.2 

yaqu"' to look 9.1 ya'(f^hl8ut8(mxan Mf^aa thou 

shalt always watch us (excl.) 
well 70.14, 16 

waa^' to speak 7.1 waalaH^n he told me 58.18 

ydX' to see 13.7 tdi/k'nxi^aDa'yuta md'^L where- 

ever Crow sees thee 38.16, 17 
For further examples see § 25. 

§ SO. Indirect Object of Third Bersofi -ux (-atix) 

Ekich language has a number of verbal expressions that require the 
presence of a direct and indirect object. Such verbs are, as a rule, 
distinguished from other stems by means of some grammatical con- 
trivance. Siuslaw uses for that purpose the suffix -ux added to the 
bare stem. This suffix, however, is used only when the ttird per- 
son (singular, dual or plural) is the indirect object of the sentence. 
As soon as the first or second person becomes the indirect object, 
another suffix, -smts, is used (see § 31). 

The pronoun expressing the subject of the action always follows 
the suffix 'UX. 

waxdX' reduplicated stem of Hwcixa^xa^xcmtsmi'n^xwlihQnhQ 
wax- to give 18. 5 gave him that lightning 38. 2 (for 

ilx=a^x see § 2) 
homitS' to dip out s'hs ha'mtmx he dipped it out for 

him 46.6 
IfyatffilU' reduplicated form h*yatd'tmxan I put it on him 
of hltS'y hfyatS' to put on, 
to wear 11.8 
Zafc*- to take, to fetch 7.5 lahva'lcuxcm I took it away from 

him 
hamx- to tie 8.6. hamod'ooux he tied it on him 

§ 31* Indirect Object of First and Second Persons -Eints 

This suffix is used only with verbal stems that require a direct and 
indirect object. The direct object expressed by this suffix is always 
the third person, while the indirect object must be either a first or 

§§ 30-31 
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a second person, regardless of number. The suffix expressing" the 
same idea with the third person as the indirect object has been dis- 
cussed in § 30. The pronominat suffixes denoting the subject of the 
action and its relation to the direct object are the same as those used 
in connection with the suffix -uts (see § 29). The verbal stem to which 
this suffix is added has frequently terminal reduplication. 

hamx' to tie 8. fi hamaA'xEmtaanx 1 tie it on thee 

wojX' to give 18.2 qna' hxnnt8*nx wa/xahEmis to thee 

I will keep on giving it 44.15 
waxa'xEmtsamnn they gave it to 
me 
hxUa^' he put it on hltsa'yEuttsanx qnla^ts you put it 

on me 
^aJ^n MycU^'tsEmts he put it on 

me 
9'a*8*nx hltsa'yEmts he put it on 
thee 
a^q- to leave 56.5 a*qa'qEmtmi he left it to me 

wax- to give 18.2 wdxa'xEmtsanx ta'la he gives thee 

money 

Indicative Suffixes Expretwing Possessive Interrelatioiis Between Object 

and Subject (§§ 32-37) 

§ 32. Introductory 

The phenomenon of expressing possessive interrelatipns between 
object and subject of a sentence through the medium of distinct suf- 
fixes is bv no means of uncommon occurrence in the American Indian 
languages.* From a logical point of view such a formation is per- 
fectly justifiable, and may be said to have its origin in the actual 
difference that exists between the concept of an act performed upon a 
given object and the conveying of the same act performed upon 
an object that stands in some relation to the subject of the sentence. 
Thus the English sentence I whip mt horse states a fact that is 
fundamentally different from the sentence I whip the hobse, in so 
far as it expresses, besides the act performed by the subject upon the 
object, also the possessive relation that exists between object and sub- 
ject. In the Indo-European languages, in which each idea maintains 
an independent position in a complex of gi*ammatical concepts, such 

1 See, for example, Sioux, Chinook, Kutenai. 

§ 32 
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relations are indicated by meann of. independent words, as a rule pos- 
sessive pronouns; but in Siuslaw these relations are relegated to the 
verb, and consequently we find them conveyed by means of certain, 
suffixes that are added to stems denoting verbal ideas. 

The possessive relations that may exist between object and subject 
of a sentence are of a threefold nature. The object may form an 
inseparable part of the subject (I wash my face); the object may be 
separably connected with the subject (I lose my knife); or the ob- 
ject may stand in a possessive relation to another object (I lose his 
knife). Siuslaw distinguishes clearly between these three types of 
relationship, and expresses each of them by means of a distinct suffix. 

§ 33* Suffioc Indicating that the Object Forms an Inseparable Part of 

the Subject -Xtx (-altx), -tx 

This suffix indicates that the object of the sentence is inseparably 
connected with the subject. Hence all stems expressing an action 
performed by the speaker upon any part of his own body (and even 
upon his name) occur with these suffixes. Now and then they will 
be found adided to stems denoting actions that do not necessarily 
involve an integral part of the subject as its recipient. All such 
formations must be looked upon as ungrammatical; that is to say, as 
due either to analogy or to an unintentional mistake on the part of 
the informant.* 

The verbal ideas which are expressed m this manner need not 
always be transitive in our sense of the word. They may, and as a 
matter of fact they do, denote conditions and states in which an inte 
gral part of the subject may find itself. Such expressions are possi- 
ble, because to the mind of the Siuslaw they convey transitive ideas. 
Thus the sentence I am sorry expresses, according to our interpre- 
tation, an intransitive idea. The Siuslaw treats it as a transitive 
sentence, and expresses it by saying 1 make my mind sick. In 
the same manner Siuslaw conceives of our expressions my hair 
burned, his child died, it is cold, etc., as transitive sentences, 

• 

and renders them by (1) burned my hair, (he) caused his child 

TO DIE, THE EARTH MAKES ITS BODY COLD, etc. 

No specific reason can be given for the occurrence of the parallel 
forms 'Itx and -tx^ nor has any distinction been detected in the use of 

J My informant made such mistakes rather frequently, but corrected them promptly whenever her 
attention was called to them. 

§ 33 
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the two forms. It seems, however, that -tx tends to aiq[>ear after 
other suffixes, while -ilx is added to bare stems. 

This suffix must not be confounded with the frequentative -itx (see 
§ 68). 'Itx interchanges frequently with -aHx. For an explanation 
of this interchange see § 2. 



hits- to paint 

Ik/' to open (mouth) 28.2 

skwd"' to stand 14.4 



klvFw^' ice 76.11 



fin- to be sick 40.21 



ya^'xcf much 8.5 



tcanhatl- to club 



katsa^'txan qa'nni I paint my face 

VdaHx Loa' he opened his 
mouth 96.1 

hc^'miU^nx lofqiU skwaha^'tx 
xfVDoM' they all had feathers on 
their heads (literally, all they, 
feathers to stand caused on their 
heads 10.9 

JdvFvAma^'tx Lla'^* ice appeared 
(literally, ice made on its body, 
the earth) 76.10 

pina^tx ha} they were sorry (liter- 
ally, sick they made their minds) 
15.4 

ya'xa^txan ha^ I am crafty (liter- 
ally, much I have in my mind) 
20.7 • 

tcanhcLtl'mxutxc^ q^Ll'mt ants 
psni's they two were clubbing 
each other's anus, those skunks 
86.9 

tlntx ha^ his heart cooked 96.9^ 10 

ha'm*xtimn hVgu* I tie my hair 
mi'Udst he commenced to nA'lUAstx ha^'mut Wq0 his hair 
burn 29. 3 began to bum (literally, it began 

to burn on him his all, hair) 
29.4 
hav)' to end, to make 14.6 ha^'na ha/Wtx ha^ his mind had be- 

come different (literally, differ- 
ent on him it had made itself, 
his mind) 60.21 

In the following examples, terms of relationship are treated as in- 
separable parts of the subject: 

pin- to be sick 40.21 pla^ntx ants tiamo (he) got sick 

his boy 40.20 
§ 33 
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si'nafi' to desire 18.5 fA'nmtx <mts t!amc xm'Lltuxtc be 

wanted that his child should 
come back (literally, he wanted 
his, that child, return shall his) 
42.5, 6 

vxia''to say 7.1 9Fatf^'t<f^axc waof'tx <mts nMa thus 

their (dual) mother told them 
(literally, thus their two, told, 
that mother) 54.23 

hanf- to call ha'ntltx matll' he called his elder 

brother 58.16 

xofu' he died 40.21 ts'q'nx xawa^'tx (when) their rela- 

tives died (literally, relatives 
they, die theirs) 68.13 

vxm^' to say 7. 1 ^atfn,'tc wa'aHx ants Lxa^'yax thus 

be said to that his friend 42.7, 8 

§ 34. Suffix I>enoting that the Olject is Possessed by the autject, hut 

Separable from it -tLtsm- (-a^tsm-) 

This suffix seems to be a compound consisting of two separate suf- 
fixes, 'UtS' and -m. While the original function of the second element 
is unknown, the first component is undoubtedly the suffix expressing 
the direct object of the first and second persons (see § 29 and also § 23). 

It expresses a transitive action whose recipient is possessed by the 
subject without forming an integral part of it. Terms of relationship, 
and all concrete nouns, excepting* those nominal stems that denote 
parts of the body, are thus considered; but, owing to frequent errors 
on the part of the informant, this suffix will be found used also in con- 
nection with objects expressing parts of the body.^ All subjective pro- 
nouns are added to this suffix by means of a connecting weak vowel, 
as a result of the law regulating the use of consonantic clusters (see 
§ 4); and, as the third person singular has no distinct form, this suffix 
appears in final position as -UtsinE. The u of this suffix often inter- 
changes with the diphthong a^ (see § 2). The suffix follows the tense 
signs, and is frequently added to reduplicated stems. 

la'T^- to take, to get 7.6 lakwa'Tcutamin Ic'afnl I take my 

bucket 
qn€' to find 56.9 qnu'KuimrAn qal'tc I found my 

knife 
L/arnia^'' to kill 15.3 L/xmaf'yutsmcmx m^'sk^ you 

killed your younger brother 

>SeeS88»p.485. 
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lak^' to take 7.5 



l/ow- to send 16.10 



waa*' he says 8.9 
Ll'u (they) come 9.3 



vHxa ' to speak 8.1 

mVltcnst he begins to bum 

29.3 
oA'l^xci' to work 50.9 



lakioa'hutemE Je'a'nl she took 

her bucket 90.21 
L/ooDa'xa^tsmE hltc he sent his 

people 30.1, 2 
aUnltc wda'yutsrriE qVutc thus he 

said to his wife 48.17 
yd^'xa^ tE ll'tla^ LvuyVwutamE 

lots (of) this (their) food (they) 

are bringing 100.9, 10 
Liu'utsmE hltst'stc she came to 

her (own) house 58.7, 8 
waafa^tamE ants L!a'^* hltc he said 

to his many people 7.1 
H q!a!U mVltdstutamE then her 

pitch began to burn 90.32 
oM'xel'yutsma^x a^nts't-i^'ax md'fi 

they two worked at their (dual) 

dams 48.10 



In the following instances this suffix has been used in connection 
with nouns that form an integral part of the subject: 



t/Ermx^' to cut 



pdoh to close (eyes) 36.16 
ya'g^haH he looked 58.1 



vft'ltdtst he begins to send 



pin- to be sick 40.21 



minaf*' to lighten 38.5 



t(n/fl wind 



H'nx t/EmxufyutsmE M!qu* then 

they cut their hair 68.14 
pajxalm,tmiE kopx he shut his 

eyes 36.20 
• y&quhaHu^'tamE Mpx he opened 

his eyes (literally, he looked 

with his eyes) 86.20 
lot^ltctstu'tsmE wa!m he began 

sending his message (word) 

92.19 
ptcmya^'ttstutsmE haHc he was 

sorry (literally, he begins to 

make sick, his mind) 40.21 

H whn mt'nxaHvltmiE zla''^* now 
he made lightning (literally, 
then finally caused to lighten 
her body, the world) 38.6 

telfa't^utsmE lIo!^^ ants tsxu'n- 
phi TsxunpiJ made a wind 
(literally, caused to blow his 
world, that Tsxunpil) 94.6, 7 



§ 34 
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§^5. Suffix Indicating that the Object is Possessed by a Third 

Person Object -ul (-a^) 

This suflBx expresses an act performed upon an object that forms an 
integral part of or that is separably connected with another object. 
Hence it indicates the possessive relation that exists between two 
objects as seen by the subject of the sentence. The possessor of the 
object of the action must be the third person, regardless of number. 
If, however, it is absolutely necessary to indicate the number of the 
possessor, this is accomplished by means of suffixing to the possessed 
object the possessive suffixes for the third person singular, dual or 
plural (see § 88). It is noteworthy that the possessed object appears 
in the absolutive form, and not with the locative case endings, as might 
be expected. The pronominal suffixes expressing the subject of the 
action follow the suffix -vl; and as this suffix ends in a consonant, and 
some of the subjective pronouns begin with a consonant, the pronouns 
are frequently preceded by a connecting, weak vowel (see § 4). 
There exists undoubtedly an etymological connection between the u 
of this suffix and the u of the direct object of the third person -un 
(see §§ 23, 28). For the Hot -vl the diphthong a^ is quite frequently 
substituted. This interchange has been discussed in § 2. 



\ 



9^'rvxfi' to desire 18.5 
hmriX' to tie 8.6 
yax' to see 34.4 

hln- to take along 23.2 

ya'^"' to see 23.9 



yax' to see 34.4 

yaF'h!' small 36.23 

haw- to end, to make 14.6 

lak^' to take 7.6 



^'n^mfSln hltfn!^ I like his house 
ha'mxaHn tciL I tie his hands 
ylsea'yvlanx mttd, you see his 

father 
hma'yvJUmx LixmVtl you took 

bis bow along 
H yaJ^^yvi nd'cKla^ and he 

saw her vulva (bad thing) 

90.10 
yoa^^offSld^x toa'o^B he saw their 

(dual) vulvas 90.16 
y&kll'Uftvi xwa/ka she cut his 

.head into pieces 96.11 
ha^^na hau'vi ha^ different she 

made his mind 68.9 
t/l'ya* lakkjodhul cmta mat!V 

bear had seized that bis older 

brother 68.16 

§ 35 
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qvya'^n- to pour 29.2 Hwanqwaf^niU hoaydtc^tc (they 

two) now pour it into his 
mouth 96.7 

haU?' to ask 66.16 HtA hatdcfyH M you ask her 

(literally, and you ask about 
her mind [opinion]) 74.8 

1 .96. Suffix Expressing an Object Possessed hy a First or Second 

Person Object -nits (-aUts) 

This suffix has the same function as -ti2, but differs from it in so 
far as the possessor of the object must be either a first or a second per- 
son. The number of the possessor, when required, is indicated by the 
possessive suffixes added to the possessed object (see § 88). Owing to 
the variability of the person of the possessor, this suffix conveys, 
besides the idea of a possessive relation between two objects, also the 
connection that exists between subject and object. Hence it assumes 
a function, limited in scope, but similar in character to the suffix for 
the combined subject and object pronouns. This functional similarity 
is indicated even in the ph6netic composition of the stiffix. -Hits is 
undoubtedly a compound suffix consisting of the previously discussed 
-vl and of the suffix for the subject and object pronoun -iUs (see § 29). 
It is not inconceivable that the original form may have been -vluts^ 
contracted later on into- vlts. A comparison of the Siuslaw transi- 
tive indicative suffixes shows that the majority of them have the u 
in common. Hence it may be claimed that the u originally con- 
veyed the idea of a transitive indicative action (see § 23); and as the 
u was already present in the first element of this suffix (-i^, it may 
have been omitted as superfluous in the second part. 

Owing to this additional function of this suffix as a medium of ex- 
pressing subject and object pronouns, the subjective pronouns are 
added to it in a method similar to the one einployed in the suffixation 
of the subjective pronouns to the suffix -uta (see § 25). After certain 
consonants this suffix is chuiged into -aHts (see § 2). 

Am- to take along 23.2 hma'yviltscmx LixmVtfi I take along 

thy bow 
ycbx- to see 34.4 yixa'ywUsanx qa!nn\ I look at thy 

face 
L/w{uy to know 40.16 LlxWyHtsa/mc mitit gni I know 

thy father 
{ 36 
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waoh to give 18.2 



L/oBTnal- to kill 15.3 



tsosan- to comb 



lak^ to take 7.5 



L/x(uy to know 40.16 



yaa>- to see 34.4 



waosa'yvitsanx tWJdn mVn^scvn I 

will give thee my lightning 

38.1, 2 
hlocmaXyvlUanx wMV8J(^ qnlaf^ts 

you killed my younger brother 
tsxcma'yvitsanx KVquf^ you combed 

my hair 
Vhva^yvltsfim, ants qaVtc he took 

that my knife 
Llixni^yvltsfin miih he knows my 

father 
s'hs LlxfWyvltsanx mith he knows 

thy father 
^hs yixa'yultsanx qa!nm he looks 

at thy face 



§ 37 • ^affixes I}enoting PossessU^e Interrelations far Tenses other 

than the Present -isiti, -a^t!, -yaxaiti 

When possessive interrelations that occur in tenses other than the 
present are to be expressed, the Siuslaw language resorts to an inter- 
esting form of composition of suffixes. Thus the durative suffix -is 
(see § 69), the intentional (see § 70), and the past -yax (see § 74), are 
combined with the possessive suffix -Iti (see § 88), forming new com- 
pound suffixes -m^^, -a^ltiy and -yaxaHi^ that indicate semi-reflexive 
actions performed constantly, or about to be performed, or performed 
long ago. In these new suffixes no sharp line of demarcation is drawn 
between objects that are inseparably connected with the subject, and 
objects that are possessed by the subject. 

ya'^'k/- small 36.23 

ydk/ls he is constantly (get- hm^td yd^k/lsltl ha} don't ye be 

ting) small downhearted I (literally, not you 

small always make your mind) 

66.5 
hav^- to finish 14.6 

ha^vns he makes continually H'nx himVntc atsn/tc ha^^vn&ltl 

ha^ and you don't believe it thus 

(literally, and you, not thus, 

make continually your mind) 

46.24 

qaloaantc hoi?^'vymtl ha} downward 

make continually your hearts 

8.10 

§ 37 
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Am- to take along 23.2 

lu'ms he always take^ along 



maf^U H^x qani'md h^nUiti yon 
will take along your knife (liter- 
ally, you, and yon, knife, take 
along will always yours) 50.16, 
17 

^'nl wnV^ivm^ -still we will keep 
on doing onr . . . 72.17 

hamxaf^^i?i hVgu^ I intend tying 
my hair 

pdxa'^^in Tcopx I intend to close 
my eyes 

n^dxatc^a^itUin Udmc JcI^lu I in- 
tend to try to look for my boy 
tomorrow 60.1, 2 

H'ns tquya'^tl we will cook (our 
canms) 98.3 

hc^'inxyaxa^tl 1u!q0 he tied his hair 



xrvdi' to do 10.5 

xnV^nls fwe) always do it 
72.15 
hamx' to tie 8.6 

hamxa^' to intend to tie 

pax- to shut (eye) 36.16 
paxcF' to be about to close 

yafxaif?- to try to look 13.7 
ydxatc^a?"' to intend to try to 
look 

tquycty- to intend to boil 

Aamaj- to tie8.6 

hxjirwxyax he tied 
jpda- to close 36.16 

pa/xyax he closed pdfxyaxaHin Icopx I closed my eyes 

A similar process is resorted to whenever the prohibitive mode 
(see § 40) of an action denoting that the object is possessed by the 
subject is to be expressed. In such cases the durative -Is (see § 69) 
is combined with the possessive 'Iti- (see § 88), and the whole verb is 
preceded by the negative particle hUf^ humVntc not (see § 131). 

Jcvnnx tsxa'nvrUat/i hl'qu* don^ 
comb thy hairl 

ku^ts Ikla'a^^tl lcuj^ don't you 
(pi.) open your mouths! 

Jcvnnx KVnlfM/i ^'xa^ don't take 
thy canoe along! 

kumVntc'tiA qafxantc Kal^vfifiiti 
Jw} don't ye be continually 
downhearted (literally, not ye, 
downwards, make continually 
your, hearts) 8.10 

§ 37 



tsxanu' to comb 
Vela- to open 28.2 
hm- to take along 23. 2 
huw- to finish, to work 14.6 
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Passive Suffixes Indicating Ptonominal and PoBsessive Interrelations' 

(§§ 3a-d9) 

§ 3S. Tussive Sufflaees for Verbs Requiring in the Active a Double 

Object -Ims, -umE (-a^niE) 

"Zfns. This suffix invariably follows the verbalizing -^ or -a^ (see 
§ 76), and seems to express the passive voice of verbs that require in 
the active the presence of a double (direct and indirect) object, 
although it will be found suffixed to verbal stems that do not neces- 
saiily require such a double object. Whenever the subjective pro- 
nouns are added to it, the obscure e of this suffix is changed into a 
weak a or i. The form -ime occurs in terminal position only. This 
suffix follows all temporal suffixes. 

waah to give 18.2 waxa'ylmcmx qanVnal it (will) be 

given to you, (a) big knife 19.6 

hl'qla wdxa'yimmE a'nta'tc mitd, 

dentalia shells are usually given 

to him, to that her father 74.19 

Alta- to put on 11.10 hltsa^ylmin it is put on me 

haw- to end, to make, 14.6 txunx hl^'sa hawa'yxmE ha} they 

are just good-minded toward 
thee (literally, just thee well it 
is made towards, mind) 21.1 

In two instances this suffix has been added to a stem without the aid 
of the verbalizing -4 (-aO« 

ha^Us easy atm!tc ha'imraE thus it was agreed 

upon (literally, thus it was 
[made] easy) 24.1 

haw- to finish, to end 14.6 ha'immE ants tsldln ready (made 

for him is) that pitch 26.5, 6 

This suffix may be preceded — for the sake of emphasizing its passive 
function — by the present passive -xam (see § 55). In such cases the 
verbalizing suffix is omitted. 

KltS' to put on 11.8 waa! ants hlts^^xamlmE said that 

one on whom it was put on 11.10 

qu^n- to pour H wan qiVnVxamlmE and now it 

was poured down into his . . . 
29.2 

aq- to take off 13.1 aqa^^xamlms it was taken off him 

§ 38 
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' 'Umx has the same function as -ImSj and is used in connection with 
similar verbal stems. It differs from it only in so far as it is added 
directly to the stem. An explanation of the parallel occurrence of 
'Ume and -a^ms has been given in § 2, 

wax- to give 18.2 ts^^qin waasaf^mE what do you give 

me (literally, something to me, 
it is.given?) 18.2 
qanVncd iQdxa^mcmx a big knife is 
given to you 21.4 

pCvi' to be noisy 36.24 wa^ ya^'xaf' tEq H pVums they 

made noise with everything (lit- 
erally, although many things 
[they have], still it is made noise 
with) 29.1 

§ 39. Pussii^e Suffi^^es Denoting Possessive ICeiations of the Sub' 

ject -tUtz, -zan^z 

These suffixes express, besides the passive voice, also the fact that 
the recipient of the action is either possessed or forms an integral 
part of a given object. 

-^Utx seems to be composed of the suffix -vl, which indicates that 
the object forms an integral part of or is possessed by another object 
(see § 35), and of the suffix -tx, denoting that the object is an integral 
part of the subject (see § 33). If this is the origin of the compound 
suffiit, the amalgamation of these two independent suffixes into one 
new formative element that expresses the passive voice, and at the 
same time contains the idea of a possessive relation between object 
(grammatical subject) and object, presents a problem that must remain 
unexplained. The person of the possessed subject is indicated by the 
suffixed subjective pronouns (see § 24). The stem to which this suffix 
is added occurs frequently in an amplified form (see § 112). Stems 
ending in i (short or long) change it into y before adding the passive 
suffix (see § 8). 

Idk^' to take, to get 7.5 TcumVntc^ax lakwa'vltx ants (plUtc 

not their (dual) were taken, 
those wives 50.22 
lakwa'vltxay'x ta'tc^ax qiJutc taken 
away were these their (dual) 
wives 52.3, 4 

§ 39 
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xaLl' to make 50.8 



^'- (also t!iV) to buy 74.8 TcumVnt&'nx txu, ttuha'vltxanx 

t!amc not for nothing will they 
buy your child (literally, not 
[of] thee just bought [will be] 
thy child) 74.5 

sMxyU'^ xahla^vltx they try to 
find some remedy (literally, they 
desire [that] made [cured] be 
his mind) 15.5 

KuyaHAtx ha^ his mind will be 
made different 19.2 

si'n^xyvItQoanx t/dmc thy child is 
desired (asked for) 74.4 

Ha^x tsina'x^yvltxq^Ltmt And their 
(dual) anua [will] be scorched 
88.7 

ha'te^yaxaHtx ha} cmts qlutcv/ni 
(when) asked was her opinion, 
that woman 74.16 

{'aHtx= -vltx see § 2) 

In many instances this suffix is preceded by the verbalizing -a* (see 
§§ 75, 8). 



m!mdl- to desire 18.5 



tf/^n^xyi- to scorch 



hate'- to ask 66.16 



skwaha*' he stands 14.4 



tkvfC' to bury 80.10 



Aa^c'-* to ask 66.16 



waa^' he says 8.9 



H skwaha'yvltx tEqyv!^ then is 

stood up its (of the house) 

frame 80.7 
thunha'y^tx qw^ntVymmtc omts 

hltsl'* dirt is put on both sides 

(of) that house 80.10, 11 
. . . ants hatc^a^yvitx Aa* (when 

of) that one is asked his opinion 

74.4, 5 
waa^yvitxan mitd, my father is 

spoken to 



'Qcafnltx is undoubtedly composed of the suffix for the present 
passive -xam (see § 55), of the abbreviated -vl (see § 35), and of the 
suffix 'tx (see § 33). When it is remembered that this suffix can be 
added only to verbs that require a double object, the amalgamation of 
these three independent formative elements into one suffix for the 
purpose of expressing the passive voice of an act whose recipient 
(grammatical subject) stands in some possessive relation to one of 

§ 39 
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the three persons (speaker, person spoken to, or person spoken of), 
becomes at once apparent. 

The use of this suffix may be illustrated by an example. The verb 
TO PUT ON requires a double object, because it implies the idea to put 
SOMETHING ON SOMEBODY, oT vice veTsd. Hence Siuslaw renders the 
English sentence his hat was put on (really, his hat was put on 
him) by a complex consisting of the verbal stem and the compK>und 
suffix 'Xamltx. In this Suffix the first element, -osam^ indicates that the 
action is passive (performed by somebody upon the recipient); the sec- 
ond element, -2-, denotes that the direct object (in this case the noun 
hat) is possessed by the recipient of the action; while the last element, 
-tx (which when used alone indicates that the object forms an integral 
part of the subject),* serves to bring out the idea that the action is per- 
formed upon the indirect object (on him) which (in this case) can no 
be separated from the (logical) subject (his hat). 

The persons that are implied in the possessive relations as indicated 
by this suffix are expressed by means of the subjective pronouns 
added to it (see § 24). Since the first element of this compound sufiix 
is the present passive -ajam, the manner in which it is added to the 
verbal stem is similar to that employed in the suffixation of -scam 
(see § 55). 

dq- to take oflf 13.1 cya^^osa/mUascm Ikwa'nuq^ taken off 

(me) is my hat 

hUS' to put on 11.8 hltsl^xcmdtxcm Ikwa'rm^ put on 

(me) is my hat 

t/smx^- to cut off t!Emxwa^xamltxa/nx tciL cut off 

(thee) was thy hand 

Idk^- to take (away) 7.5 a'at^'tif^ax waalxam a'ntsux lo- 

hm'osmnltxqi'utc thus were told 
those two from whom the wives 
were taken away (literally, thus 
they two were told, those two 
[of] whom taken away were 
[those their dual] wives) 54.14 

Imperative Forms Denoting Pronominal and Possessive Interrelations 

(§§ 40-48) 

§ 40. Introdtictory 

In the following sections there will be discussed suffixes that express 
not only the imperative mode, but also the exhortative. 
§ 40 
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Besides separate suffixes indicating the imperative of intransitive 
aod transitive verbs (see §§ 61, 62), Siuslaw shows distinct suffixes 
that express the pronominal and possessive interrelations between 
subject and object. 

Another interesting feature that may be noted in connection with 
the foimation of the imperative mode is the presence of a distinct 
negative form of the imperative or prohibitive mode, and the man- 
ner in which it is expressed. Generally speaking, the durative suffix 
'Is (see § 69), used in connection with the subjective pronouns for the 
second persons (see § 24), and in addition to the particle of negation 
(see § 131), expresses the prohibitive mode. This idiomatic expres- 
sion may be justified by the fact that a prohibitive command addressed 
to the second person has much in common with the negative form of 
a durative action performed by the same person. 

Owing to the fact that the imperative suffixes express other cate- 
gories than a conunand, the prohibitive form of the imperative 
referring to such categories is expressed by adding to the durative 
'Is the respective suffixes that denote the non-imperative idea (see 
§§29, 30, 83, 35, 36, 37). Examples of the prohibitive mode and a 
detailed description of its formation will be found in § § 60-62, 42-46. 

§ 41. Exhortative Sufflxes Expressing the IHrect Object of the Third 

Person -yOn, -I^yOn, -Inl 

These three suffixes express an admonition to perform an action 
having a third (not mentioned) person as its object. The difference 
between -yun and -l^y^Ln could not be traced to any particular cause, 
owing chiefly to the fact that the latter form occurs very seldom. The 
inf onnant always rendered the first two suffixes by a transitive future, 
and they seem to have been employed quite extensively in this second- 
ary function. 

^yun is suffixed to verbs expressing transitive ideas only, and the 
stem to which it is added always occurs in an amplified form (see §§7, 
112).. 

a^q- to leave 56.6 ta^'h'ns aya'qyun ts UH'a} here we 

two (inch) will leave this salmon 
(literally, let us two leave) 

lIox- to send 16.10 Ll^wa'xyun hltc I will send these 

people (literally, let me send) 
30.19 

§ 41 
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anx' to give up 60.11 



L/xmaV' to kill 16.8 



IH/' to eat 15.2 



hamah to tie 8.6 



humt'ivtc/inl cmafoyun not we (incl.) 

will give it up (literally, don't 

let us two) 16.8 
LiomA/ya'yvmarA we (incl.) will kill 

bim (literally, let us kill him) 

28.3 
humfntc ll'tHyun not he will eat 

it (literally, don't let him eat it) 

84.22 
harruimftm he will tie it (literally, 

let him tie it) 



^V^yUn exercises apparently the same function as the first suffix, 
but does not necessarily require amplification of the stem to which it 
is added. 



xnl^n- to do 11.11 



qat&n- to go 12.1 
TcmJ^'^n' to bend down 13.6 



miV^nl'^yune we two (incl.) will do 
it (literally, let us two doit) 10.5 

amiyunV^yun I will do it (literally, 
let me do it) 

qatc^V^yun I will make him go 
(literally, let me make him go) 

hunl'^yim I will bend it down 



In an analogous manner Siuslaw seems to have formed an exhorta- 
tive suffix expressing the direct object of the first person. This is 
done by substituting -ts (see § 23) for the -n. As but few examples 
of this formation were obtained, a full discussion is impossible. The 
examples follow. 



^a<^'- to look, to see 26.3 
lIxw- to know 40.7 
kaf^s- to follow 92.7 
hvn- to take along 9.5 



ycuf^^yV^yutsaUA ye look at me 

72.11,12 
LlT^hva'a^h/utsa'tdi yfe shall know 

me 30.17 
k*W(i8*yv!t8a/na^jo\x shall follow me 

92.3 
h*ya!nyutsanx I will take you along 

68.6 



-7n7 is suffixed to transitive verbs, and is always used in connec- 
tion with the exhortative particle qaH (see § 129). The subjective 
pronouns for the first and third persons as the performers of the 
action are always added to the particle (see § 26). This suffix appears 
frequently as -a^nl (see § 2). 

§ 41 
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laif^' to take; to seize 7.5 

waa'- to speak 7.1 
tqiii' to shout 52.8 

hUa- to put on 11.8 
^'w- to invite 16.2 



qaHa^x lakusnlnl let them two take 

(them) I 52.12, 13 
qoR waa^'nl let him speak to him! 
qaH'na tqulVnl let us two (inch) 

shout at him! 
qaH'nx h^yatsl'nl let them put it on ! 
qa^^l'rd tu^nVnl let us (incl.) invite 



I 42. Imperative Suffix Eocpressing the Direct Olifect of the First 

IPerson -Its (-a^ts) 

• 

This suffix is added directly to the stem, and commands the person 
addressed (subject) to perform an act upon an object which must be 
one of the first persons. The -U of this suffix is undoubtedly identi- 
cal with the 'ta found in all suffixes that express first and second 
persons objects (see §§ 23, 29, 34, 36). The combined pronominal 
forms that are added to this suffix can be only those indicating the 
second persons as the subject and the first persons as the object of 
the action (see table, pp. 473, 474). In this connection the following 
peculiarities may be noted: 

(1) The singular subject is not expressed, being understood in the 
command; 

(2) Dual and plural objects are not expressed in the suffixes, but are 
indicated by means of the independent personal pronouns for the first 
persons. 

(3) For a singular object the subjective pronoun for the first singu- 
lar {-n) is added to the imperative suffix. 

(4) For dual and plural subjects the subjective pronouns for these 
persons are added to the imperative -Us. 

The following t£(,ble will best "serve to illustrate these four rules: 





Thou 


Ye 


You 


Me 

Us two (excliiHfve) . . 
Ua (excltuiYe) .... 


■Usaaxdn 
•Utanxan 


-U»at9 
-Usats 
-UsaU 


•UaoM 
-Usatct 
-Utatd 



The subjective pronouns beginning with a consonant are added by 
means of a weak «- vowel (see § § 4, 24). 
This imperative suffix occurs often as -aHs (see § 2). 



§ 42 
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vmi'- to speak 7.1 wala^tdn ta/Vm wa'as speak to me 

(with) this my languagel 36.10 
hln- to take along 2312 hVnltsin take me along I 

Llwcm- to tell 7.3 Llwafnltdn tell mel 

LlwWnltscmxcm tell us (excl.)l 
ya^^- to look 23.9 ya'quhltsats ts nd, look ye at mel 

afg- to leave 66.5 • a^' qc^tsatcfi you leave mel 

The prohibitive form is expressed by combining the durative -w 
with the objective form -uU and by placing the particle of negation 
Tcij}^ TcumVntc^ before the verbal expression (see §§ 69, 29, 60). The 
pronominal suffixes are those used to express the second person as the 
subject, and the first person as the object, of an action (see § 24 and 
table, pp. 473, 474). 

hln- to take along 23.2 Tcvnnx Mnlmts. don't take me 

along! 
TcwVnxan hVnlmts don't take us 

(excl.) along! 
qn^^' to find 34.12 Tcwlnx qnvf^vnmts don't find me! 

§ 4:3. Imperative Suffioc Indicating the Indirect Oliject of the Third 

I^erson -ytix 

This suffix is etymologically related to the suffix -ux discussed in 
§ 30. It is added to verbs requiring the presence of a direct and in- 
direct object, and it expresses a command that involves the third person 
(singular, dual and plural) as the recipient of the action. 

wax- to give 18.2 wa'xyux give it to him! 

wa'xyHxanxgiY^ it to them! 
qu^n- to pour 29.2 qyoa'^nyux Loaya'tc pour it down 

into his mouth! 29.2 
hits- to put on 11.8 hfya'tsyux put it on him! 

hamx- to tie 8.6 ha'mxyux tie it on him! 

The prohibitive mode is obtained by combining the durative -Is (see 
§ 69) with the suffix -ux (see § 30) and by placing the particle M*' or 
hwmXntc (see § 131), before the verbal expression. 

wcm- to give 18.2 hixmx waJxd^sfwx dop't give it to 

him! 
IvvtB' to put on 11.8 kwlms h*ya't8%8ux don't put it on 

him! 
qiVn- to pour 29.2 kumi^ntc*nx qwa'^nlsux don't pour 

it (into his mouth) ! 

§ 43 
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i44* Tmperati/ve Suffix I>enoUng the Indirect Olijeci of the First 

Person -Imts 

This suffix expresses a command to perform an act the indirect 
recipient of which is the first person. It is etymologically related to 
the imperative suffix -Its (see § 42) and to the objective form -Emta (see 
§ 81), being composed of the initial element of the former suffix and 
of the whole of the latter formation (see § 23). The method of adding 
the pronominal forms to this suffix is identical with the method dis- 
cussed on pp. 472-475. 

wdx- to give 18.2 wd'aflmMn give it to me! 

wWximtsanxan give it to usl 
hits- to put on 11.8 * h*ya't^miMn put it on me I 

hamx' to tie 8.6 ha'nm,misat(A you (pi.) tie it on 

mel 

The suffixed particle -u (see § 132) is frequently added to this com- 
bined suffix. In such cases it denotes an act performed near the 
speaker. 

Qmih!' to return 12.6 amiLlVmt^nu give it back to mel 

A(Z/w^- to tie 8.6 Aama?i'w^«^'il tie it on me! 

The prohibitive mode is expressed by combining the durative -Is 
(see § 69) with the suffix -Emts (see § 31 and also § 40). 

wdX' to give 18.2 hi&inxwa'xa^sEmts don't give it to 

me! . 
hUs- to put on 11.8 hunnx h^yaJt^smnts nictc don't 

put it on me! 

\45. Imperative Suffix Denoting that the Oljject is Possessed by a 

Third Person *il. 

This suffix indicates that the possessor of the recipient of the action 
is the third person singular. Duality and plurality of the possessor is 
expressed byjsuffixing the subjective pronouns for the third persons 
dual and plural (see § 24) to the poss essed object (see § 35). This 
suffix is added directly to the stem, and is related (phonetically and 
etymologically) to the suffix -aS, indicating that the object is possessed 
by a third person object (see §§23, 35). Duality and plurality of the 
subject of the action are expressed by adding the subjective pronouns 
-ts and 'td (see § 24) to the suffix -iZ/ and as these pronouns begin with 

§§ 44-45 
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ft consonant, they are merged with the imperatiye suffix by means of 
a weak o-vowel (see § 4). 



yW^h!- to break 94.4 
tsasanu' to comb 
hm- to take along 23.2 
Ian- to call 23.7 

hamx- to tie 8.6 



ti^mxur to cut 48.12 



yu'LiU qal'tc break his knife! 
tsxalnvM M'qu* comb his hair! 
MtvU L/xml'1^ take along his bowl 
la'rvU U'nt(fax call their (dual) 

names! 
hc^mxH teSLi^nx tie their hands! 
harnxl'lats teiL you two tie his 

hands! 
t/E7nxu*'lat€i xwd'lca you cut (off) 

his head! 



The prohibitive mode is expressed by combining the durative -Is 
(see § 69) with the suffix -vl (see § 35) and by placing the negation 
itt*, TcumVntc not before the verb (see § 40). 



yW^h!' to break 94.4 



hmnx- to tie 8.6 



tsxcmvr to comb 



Tcvnmc yu'LUml qal'tc don't break 

his knife! 
humVntd^nx halmaffis/ul teiL don't 

tie his hands! 
'hsMvaa tsxa^nvnsvi Jn'gvf don't 

comb his hair! 



{ 46* Imperative Suffix Indicating that the Direct is JPossesse^l by 

a First Person -flts 

It expresses a command to perform an action, whose recipient is 
either possessed or forms an integral part of the first person. It is 
related to the imperative -its (see § 42) and to the suffix -Hits discussed 
in § 36. The combined pronominal forms that are added to this suffix 
for the purpose of indicating the number of subject and possessor are 
identical with those discussed on pp. 472-475. 



opdL/' to make 60.8 

xa/ntL' to wash 

hwr- to take along 23.2 

hrnnah to tie 8.6 



QDoJhliltmi qal'tc fix my knife! 
xalmmlUfin ja'/intwash my face! 
hVnUtsatd fn/xa^ you take my canoe 

along! 
ha'mxUtsamxan tdiL tie our (excl.) 

hands! 



The prohibitive form is obtained by combining the durative -i« 
(see § 69) with the suffix -vita (see § 36). The negative particle huf, 
humVntc not must precede the verb, while the pronouns expressing 
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the person spoken to may be suffixed either to the negation or to the 
combined suffix (see § § 40, 26). 



tsxanu' to comb 



hrnnx- to tie 8.6 



« 

hvnr to take along 23.2 



hunnx tsxa'nvflsvilts hVqvf don't 

comb my hairl 
hu/mVntc^ts Jui'mMsvlts iczL .don't 

you two tie my hands I 
kv)Vt(A hVmavits L/xmVtl don't 

you take along my bowl 



S 47* Imperative Suffla^ Expressing Possessive InterrelaUons between 

Oliject and Subject -tax 

In the imperative the suffix -tsx is used for expressing possessive 
interrelations between object and subject in both cases, when the object 
forms an integral part of the subject and when it is only separably con- 
nected with it. Considering that actions involved in such a ccmimand 
presuppose the presence of a pronominal subject and object, it is not 
improbable that the suffix -tsoi may be related to the suffixes -uts 
and -Itx (see §§ 23, 29, 33). For subjects other than the second person 
singular, the diflPerent subjective pronouns are added to -tsx (see 
§§ 24, 4). 



Wn^kly to rain 78.1 

tsiccmu' to comb 
Vela' a- to open 28.2 
lak^' to take 7.5 
lIox- to send 16.10 
poAia- to close 36.16 
minsx^' to lighten 38.5 

aHo- to trade 36.4 

lak^- to get 7.5 

Wn^hly- to rain 78.1 



hVn^hHtaxLla'^^ cause (thy) rain to 

come downl 76.18 
tsxa'nutsx KVqyf comb thy hairl 
VclaJaUx loo! open thy mouth I 
la'kutsx Tc*Qlnl get thy basket 1 
Lloxtsx kite send thy man I 
pdxtsx kqpx shut thy eyes I 
mVnaf^tsx lIo!^ make lightning! 

38.5 
a^tcna'^^tsxans let us two (incl). 

trade 1 
la'hutsxats ql*utc you two take 

your wives I 52.17 
hVn^JcHtsxats L!a'^* you two cause 

your rain to descend 76.19 

hin^hlVtsxaUA x.V** you fellows 
make rain! 



For the formation of the prohibitive mode see § 37. 



§ 47 
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i 48. ExhartaUve Suffao Expressing JPossessive Interreiatians JB^ 

tween Object and Stibject -ItsmE (-a^tsmz) 

This suffix may be called the imperativized form of the suffix -utsm 
denoting that the object is separably connected with the subject (see 
§ § 23^ 34). It expresses, however, possessive relations between subject 
and object regardless of the kind of possession, and is used only 
in connection with the particle qaH (see § 129). By its means Sius- 
law expresses a desire addressed to the first and third persons that a 
certain act be performed upon an object that either forms an integral 
part of or else is separably connected with the third person. All 
subjective pronouns are added to the particle qaH (see §§ 24, 26). 
Siuslaw has no distinct suffixes for the purpose of expressing posses- 
sive relations with the first or second persons as the possessor, or rela- 
tions between subject and object. For the interchange between -^tsms 
and -aHsmE see § 2. 

pax- to close 36.16 qaH^dxa^HsmE Jcopx let him shut 

his eyes! 
oj^i/- to build 50.8 qaH'ns xaLU'tsms KltsU^ let us two 

(incl.) fix his house 1 
xamL' to wash qaHnx xaniLi'tsinE qa!nn% let them 

wash their faces I 
hits- to put on 11.8 qa^'la^x Uyai^tsrriE Ihwanu'q^ let 

them two put on their (dual) 

hats! 

MODAL SUFFIXES (§§ 49-64) 
§49. Introductory 

In the succeeding chapters will be discussed, besides the sufiixes 
that indicate the passive voice and the imperative and exhortative 
modes, also the formative elements expressing such concepts as recip- 
-4:ocality, distribution, and tentative and negative actions. A separate 
section might have been devoted here to a discussion of the formative 
elements -u and -^, the former expressing the indicative and the latter 
indicating the imperative mode. Since, however, these two elements 
never occur alone, and since they have been fully discussed in connection 
with other suffixes (see §§ 23, 28, 29, 30, 34, 35, 36, 41, 42, 44, 45, 46, 
48), it has been thought advisable to call attention here to their modal 
functions, but not to treat them separately. 
§§ 48-49 
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Lcl' to hit 



{ 60. Bedprocal -nawia), -mux'*' 

m 

''na/w{a) precedes all other suffixes, and is followed by the subjec- 
tivejjronoims. Owing to the fact that SiiisTaw does not permit clus- 
ters of t/;+ any consonant (excepting n)^ the w of this suffix changes 
into a voiceless w (written here *") before all consonants except n (see 
§ 4). For that reason the reciprocal -nawia), when followed by the 
present -t (see § 72), the future -tux (see § 73), or by the imperative 
'Em (see § 61), is heard as -na^H^ -na^Huxy and -naf^^m respectively. 

The stem to which this suffix is added is not infrequently followed by 
the reflexive particle ts^ims (see § 123). The full form -nawa is added 
when the suffix stands in final position; that is to say, when it ex- 
presses the subjective prououn for the third person singular (see § 24). 

Lolna'wa/ns we two (incl.) hit each 
other 

iMna'wa^xiln ts^ims we two (excl.) 
hit each other 

hUnafwats U^ims you two hit each 
other 

vAn'XTia'wa^x they two were afraid 
of each other 86.1, 2 

waana'wd^x they two talk to each 
other 10.4 

9Pat^t(?^ajx waand!wa thus they 
two speak to each other 10.1, 2 

vxmna'wisa^x cmta m^a'tl they two 
keep on talking to each other, 
those chiefs 78.8, 9 

oUtmrA humVntc mShlcCna dn^os' 
na'vm thus we (incl.) won't try 
to abuse one another (literally, 
thus we not badly will desire 
[to abuse] one another continu- 
ally) 78.12, 13 

win'oma'wcmtan ts^ims we (excl.) 
are afraid of one another. 

tgvina'wanx they shout at one an- 
other. 

aHcrwI^Huxi'ns we two (incl.) will 
trade 36.7 

Ha^x aHcna'haH then they two 
traded 36.7 



vA/na^ to be afraid 17.6 



waa'- to speak 7.1 



(Afnafi- to desire 18.5 



\iAnao- to fear 17.6 
iqul- to shout 52.8 
a*to- to trade 36.4 



§ 50 
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Lolr to hit Lolnaf^^tuaets yoa two will hit eadi 

other 
xd2na'**ma^yoatwo hit each otiier! 
^^^ to shoot 52.8 tgvlfUjl^'Hunxan we (exd.) will 

shout at one another 
ya^' to look 23.9 ya^Jmiaf^^hnaUH look you at one 

another! 
waa'- to speak 7.1 V)aana!^*taB€mx vmj/cis Uiey speak 

one another's language 

In two instances this suffix is followed by the verbalizing -a^ imi^y- 
ing the commencement of a reciprocal action. For an explanation of 
this inchoative idea see § 75. 

wodf' to speak 7.1 aU^'td'c^ waanauxiy thus they two 

(begin to) talk to each other 
78.13 

JfcuV- to beat 72.17 H'nx toin Icunolvya^ now they 

(begin to) beat one another 80.1. 

In a few instances this suffix is used to express distribution of 
action. 

tl^mxu?^' to cut 48.12 H HEmaFnof^iS^ he cut it into 

pieces (literally, he cut it here 
and there) 52.23, 24 

Iqufnwt knot l^ny>tna^^Hun yd^xa* he made 

lots of knots (literally, he made 
many knots here and there) 

syfqu- to join 80.9 sugfhiaf^un he joined it together 

Lopq- (?) 80.15 Lwpqanc^^'Hun he put them side by 

side 

aq- to take off 13.1 dqna^^^^tun he took it apart 

"fntiX^' has the same function as the preceding -nav^a), but is 
employed less often, and seems to be confined to a limited number of 
stems. This suffix is frequently affected by the shifting of the accent 
(see § 12). 

waa^' he says 8.0 wcLa^'muanva^x they two talk to 

each other 10.6 
(flcUsnftca^ vxia^'mva^ thus they 

two talk to each other 10.6, 7 
aUfStif^ax waa'ysmstust thus they 

began to talk to each other 56.4 
waa'yETnae^sta^xihej two began to 

talk to each other 48.13 

§ 50 
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Uxmhail" to club 



MrMfih!' to hit 



tocmhatl'Tnamtxa^x ^Ll'mt cmta 
psnt's they two were clubbing 
each other's anus, those skunks 
86.9 

Mma^Llmumoanx they hit one 
another 



§ 61. Distributive -f^'oa; 

This suffix expresses the distributive of intransitive verbs. Owing 
to the fact that most nouns, even without the aid of any specific device, 
may have the function of intransitive verbs, this suffix will be found 
added to nouns, especially to terms of relationship. The initial I is 
frequently changed into a^ (see § 2). 

The form -t^oa? followed by certain subjective pronouns is subject to 
a peculiar law of contraction (see § 24). 

h!hi' to hear 70.5 lc!*na^'faxtc wa'cts xa!ts!u tnqla'- 

of two rivers will have one 
language (literally, hear mutu- 
ally their language [the people 
of] two rivers) 32.6, 7 

m'quH?ax ants hlt^'^ xaLll'yusns 
adjoining these houses are built 
80.9, 10. 

dqa'tc hlaya' H din^x hlt^'* xd- 
Lla'yiinE Lolpqa^fax on one 
place three houses are built side 
by side 80.14, 15 

m'ctcafa^x ^'n*xyun (to) fight 
mutually they two want (with 
them) 52.2 

malskwxfa^x xafts/^hva^x younger 
brothers mutually they two 
(were) 40.18 

nl'ctcafa^x^ 7rvaf8Tcvnfa^x=^nl'ct' 
cafaxa^Xj rnMhuflfaxcfix (see 

§24) 
malctdifamaian ( = radctcvPaxcm - 
Qsan) sisters mutually we (excl.) 
are 

§ 51 



suqU' to join 



Ldpq- (?) 



nlctc- to fight 



m^'ak^ younger brother 66.6 



ratctcl'* younger sister 40.2 
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{ 62. Tentative -tt? 

This suffix indicates an attempt on the part of the subject to perform 
a certain action, and may best be rendered by to attempt, to tbt . . . 
The natiye Siuslaw, unable to express its exact meaning, rendered it 
by various phrases, chiefly by sentences like to do something SLowiiT, 
TO "kind of" • • ., etc. Verbal stems ending in a consonant insert a 
weak vowel between its final sound and the suffix (see § 4). In ter- 
minal position this suffix appears as -t^ya (see § 24). 



yax' to see 34.4 



LQMt' to run 12.3 



Wn- to beat 72.17 



tluhal- to sell, to buy 74.6 

lit!- to eat 13.10 
mlX' to swim 



stVm'nx yaxatc^a*wax there they 
intend to try to look 60.7 

yWxatc^lst'mc lit! ay a' you (will) 
try to begin to look for food 13.7 

yaacatc^ct^vMin t!a/mc I intend try- 
ing to look for my boy 60. 1, 2 

Lxa'taUfist JclexWtc hlayaJtc he 
begins to attempt to run every- 
where 13.8, 9 

H ^a tsn/klya ha^nvftawa that one 
very (hard) tnes to beat (them) 
78.18 

t!uJiat(?Vntxa^x (they two) try to 
sell their (dual) many (hides) 

lVt!aZ(?in I eat slowly 

mVxat&ya he is "kind of swim- 
ming 



{ 63. Negative -ll {-aH) 

This suffix expresses negation of action, and is used with intransitive 
verbs only. Negation of transitive verbs by means of a special suffix 
is not exhibited. The verbal stem to which this suffix is added must 
be preceded by the negative particles M*, TcumVntc not (see § 131). 
An explanation of the parallel occurrence of -U and -aH is given in § 2. 

TcumVntc*nxan a^^l notwe(excl.) 

sleep 70.19 
TcumVntc nVTcIa oA'ntmAl not alone 

he traveled 94.11 



a^8- to sleep 23.9 
QAntm- to travel 12.10 



(A'nsxyl' to think 



(Afl'x- to move, to shake 27.2 
§§ 52-53 



Jcumi'ntc rdctei/tc (A'nayA not (of) 
anything he was thinking 60. 
20,^ 

iu* (A'l'Tfil not he moved 27.2, 3 
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vfSnJD- to affinn, to answer 17.7 



ta*- to live 32.21 



Anq!' to be hungry 44.11 
xcm- to die 40.21 



huf^ ya'tsa vyl'lvyU not (for) a long 

time he answered 74.4 
aqy/ma H Icumi'ntc ta'U inq!a%tc 

pelican did not live in the bay 

44.1 
Hn JcumVntc si'nq/aH I (am) not 

hungry 44.15, 16 
TcumVntcxa'wU hedoesnot die 15.8 



Modal Elements of the Passive Voice (§§ 64-69) 

§ 54. Introductory 

Siuslaw employs a great number of suffixes for the purpose of 
expressing the passive voice. Many of these suffixes express, besides 
the passive idea, some other grammatical category, and according to 
this secondary function they may be divided into the following classes: 

(1) Pure passive suffixes. 

(2) Suffixes conveying the passive voice and temporal categories. 

(3) Passive suffixes indicating pronominal and possessive interrela- 
tions. 

The suffixes of the last category have been fully discussed in § § 38 

and 39. 

§ 55* JPresent I^assive -xam ^ 

It expresses the present tense of the passive voice, and may be added 
directly to the stem or may be preceded by the verbalizing suffix -a* 
(4) (see § § 75, 2). In the latter case it conveys an inchoative passive 
idea. In narratives this suffix assumes the function of an historic pres- 
ent. Stems ending in a consonant insert a weak vowel between their 
final sound and the suffix (see § 4). 



L/^wa^x- to send 7.7 

qaa- to enter 44.4 

waa'- to speak 7.1 

wUw- to affirm 17.7 

ahDa"- to stand 10.9 

hate^- to ask 66.16 
Zdfc**- to get, to take 7.5 



HwhnLfoxa'xam then finally he 

was sent 16.10 
SExa^tc qaalxam into a canoe it 

was put in 34.5 
wad xam, s^dtsn/tc he was told thus 

8.1 
vyUwa'xam he was answered " yes '' 

30.11 
sTcwaha'xam ants xaHca'a^ placed 

was that roast (in the fire) 90.9 
H hat(?Vxamfi he was asked 66.16 
t(Amtca^mi loTcmfxam an ax was 

seized 27. 10 

§§ 54-55 
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In two instances the verbal stem, to which this sufSx is added, has 
been reduplicated (see § 107). 

Ll'u he comes 9.3 H wb,n hllLtwalxam finally he was 

approached 16.3 

tEmU' to assemble 7.3 t/Emt/ma'ioam wd^n they come to 

see him now (literally, he is 
assembled about, now) 23.3, 4 

For forms in -xcmdtx^ expressing passives with indirect object, the 
grammatical subject being the property of the indirect object, see § 39. 

§ 56. Future Ftissives in -ataxn, -I (-al), -aa« 

These suffixes indicate the future tense of the passive voice. No 
explanation for the occurrence of the variety of forms can be given. 
Similarly, all attempts to correlate these different suffixes with certain 
stems have been without results. 

''Otam is added directly to stems. Stems ending in a-vowels con- 
tract this vowel with the initial a of the suffix (see § 9). Final I 
and u of the stem are diphthongized into ya and vxi respectively 
before the addition of the suffix (see § 7). 

tEmU' to assemble 7.3 rdct<nftc*tdt ts tmri^wa'tam . . . 

why these you, will be assem- 
bled 30.17 
yn"'- to find 34.12 _^2i?^ioflsltoB&aJLwill be found 

s'a'taa thus 8.7 ^atsa'tami/n thus it will (be done) 

to me 
Tc!a^' to invite 16.3 Tclahxi'tamcmx you will be invited 

waa'- to speak 7.1 waa'tam he will be told 

hvn- to take along 23.2 hlna'tam it will be taken along 

By adding to -atam the objective form -un (see § 28) a compound 
suffix -aiKmiun is obtained which exercises the function of a causative 
passive for the future tense. No examples of this formation have been 
found in the texts. 

Kin- to take along 23.2 hvna'tamun he will cause him to 

> be taken along 

skwa^' to stand 10.9 skwaha'tamun I will cause him to 

be placed 
skwah/jftamv/ri =» sJcwahxt'tarwuritn 
(see § 15) 

§ 56 
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tiCn- to invite 16,2 



tu^na'tamun I will cause him to 
be invited 



-^ (-^*). This suffix must not be confounded with the nominalizing 
suffix of identical phonetic value. The stem to which, it is added 
invariably undergoes a phonetic change, which may be called stem- 
amplification (see § 112). An explanation for the parallel occurrence 
of 'l and -a' is found in § 2. 



hln- to take along 23.2 
M*n- to beat 72.17 
Lol' to hit 
hdkW' to fall 8.7 



ana'x- to give up 16.8 

hlm/af^' reduplicated form of 
lIxut to know 40.16 



hh/a'nvn I shall be taken along 
k^wa'^nln I shall be beaten 
L^wa'llnx you will get hit 
Ha^x tcl'watc haJcwa'a^ they two 

into the water will be thrown 

88.7, 8 
nlctx k^ a'naxd^ suppose he be 

given up 64.26 
Llx^wa'xvMi I shall be known 



-aa** occurs more frequently than the two previously discussed suf- 
fixes, and is added to the bare stem. Stems ending in a contract their 
final vowel with the initial a of the suffix (see § 9). Sometimes, but 
not as a rule, the stem is amplified before adding the future passive 
'Oa^. This suffix usually requires the accent. 



oml^n- to do 10.6 



zlxmal'- to kill 15.3 



t/d n- to mvite 



rrwfqtl' to dance 28.7 



hloX' to send 16.10 



<xmi' to die 40.21 



Tmkr to take along 9.5 



yaf^'xa* hiitca^ xnV^na'ol?^ much 

playing will be done 9,6, 7 
Hn kumVntc ^'n*xyun Llxmwya'a^ 

I not want it (that) he shall be 

killed 15.8, 16.2 
^a'tsa tu^na'a^ thus he will be 

invited 16.2 
aM!tG waa'xomi mEqle^na'a^ thus 

it was said, "A dance will be 

arranged for him " 19.1, 2 
(A'n*xyat!ya ants Kite Lloxala^ was 

thinking that man (who) was 

going to be sent 19.8, 9 
A'n^xyunE xawa'a^ it was desired 

(that) he be killed 24.1 
wb/a hlna'a^ now he will be taken 

along 25.1 

§ 56 
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i^tc- to spear 62.2 iPwatcala^ it will be speared 62.8 

lak^- to get 7.5 hurnVntc^nx tocu lahwa'a^y tuka!' 

a*nx yd^'xa not for nothing they 
will get you, they will buy you 
big (literally, not you just taken 
will be, bought you will be 
much) 74.16, 17 

§ 57* Past l^assive -xamyax 

This suffix is (loosely) composed of the present passive -xam (see 
§ 55) and of the suffix for the past tense -ycux (see § 74). 

qnu^' to find 56.9 Limnd^q qn^^wa' xamyax elk was 

found 34.12, 13 
lah^' to seize 7.5 a/nts Kite lohwV xamyax that man 

(who) was seized 60.12 
^a'taaihns 11,10 ^aUi'xamyojx thus it was .(done) 

32.16 
hlq!r to start 15.1 s'a'tsa h%q! a* xamyax thus it was 

started 32.16 

xa/W he died 40.21 xa^^wixa/myax he was killed 29.6 

That the ccnnposition of this suffix is felt to be rather loose may be 
best inferred from the fact that the sign of the past (-yaa?) may pre- 
cede the passive suffix --xa/m^ as is shown in the following instances: 

(A'rm,' to think 60.21 (A^n^xyaxamt 8*atfn/tc it was thought 

thus 27.6 
hu*' (?) to lose hvf'yaxan (I) got lost 68.2 

ydhlVtC' in pieces 96.11 ydhlltcya'xam^xfwWhitcmUiipiexxiA 

was (cut) his head 29.4^ 5 
tdha^c- to be glad 27.1 tcllia^cya'xam, wd,n gladness was 

felt now 23.3 

In all these instances the suffix -yaxam has resulted from an origi- 
nal -yaxxam (see § 15). 

§ 58, Passive Verbs in -tltn- (-a*tn-), -tl*nE (-a**nE) 

These suffixes are extensively employed in the formation of the 
passive voice; alone they do not express any particular tense. 
They may be added either directly to the stem, or to the stem ver- 
balized by means of the suffix -a* (see § 75). The subjective suffixes 
are added to these suffixes by means of a weak vowel (see § 4); but 
since the third person singular has no distinct form, and as clusters of 

§§ 57-58 
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consonants in final position are inadmissible, the form of this suffix in 
terminal position is always -utnE (-aHnE). 

The form -u^tie has resulted from the change of the t of -utn- to a 
weak aspiration (see § 16). The interchange between u and a^ has 
been discussed in § 2. 



H qa'LxiUnE then it was counted 
^a'Ua omz'^nutnE thus it was done 

62.9 
kumVntc nictdCtc wa^^aHns noth- 
ing was said 18.3 
fWl'v, qateQ,HxaHnE (from the) 

well it is drunk 76.12 
Ihcil'tX' to shout continually IfudVtxcfltnB he is continually 

shouted at 
aifnltc^n waa'yutuB thus I am told 

20.6 
tutca'yutuE it is speared 8.7 
Im'lH hla'^^ H QsaLla'yvMs 

many arrows are made 78.6 
s'a'tsa xnl^^niVfiB thus it is done 

74.2 
ma'Ucu'nE ants hltsl'* a fire was 

built (in) that house 25.2 
s^atsl'tc waa'yufiE ants hltc thus 

was told that man 30.2, 3 
k!%x tdq xd,L!a'yunE everything 

is made 78.5, 6 
Jc!aha*yiCnin I am invited 17.9 
JcIaha'yiiTumx thou art invited 

16.3 
Tc!aha^yv^nat(A you are invited 

30.10 
s&'n*xyu^nanx Ll'utux you are 

wanted (to) come 19.7, 8 
at^'tc Lldmftxa^^nE thus it is fre- 
quently said 16.9 



qaLx- to count 8.5 
xnVU' to do 10.5 • 

wa/Xr to speak 7.1 

qat€vf*tx he drinks 



11.10 
waa^' he says 8.9 

tv^tca^' he spears 62.2 
xdhla^' he makes 50.8 

xnl^n- to do 10.5 

mUtC' to bum 26.9 

vHwf'' he says 8.9 

xaLla^' he makes 50.8 

X-.V- to invite 16.3 



iii'nxL' to desire 18.5 



L/onltX' to tell continually 



When preceded by the sign of the past tense, -yax (see § 74), these 
suffixes denote the passive voice of the past tense. 

hatc^' to ask 66.16 atsi'to waa^' ants ha'tc^yajxa^'tuE 

thus said that one (who) was 

asked 66.24, 25 

§ 58 
3045^— BuU. 40, pt 2—12 83 
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haw- to finish 14.6 . • • (mtahltai'^ ?ia?hva*' siyaxaHriE 

(when) that house began to be 
finished 

§ 59. JDurative B€i89ives in -bUtn- (-Istl^nE), -Gsn- 

'TsUtn' {"I^sIVub). . This suffix is composed of the durative -Is (see 
§ 69) and of the passive -tZ^- (see § 58). It denotes a passive action 
of long duration. Owing to its durative cfharacter, the verbal stem to 
which this suffix is added is frequently amplified (see § 112) or dupli- 
cated (see § 107). -Imtn- interchanges constantly with -a^sutn- (see 
§§2, 69). The subjective pronouns are added by means of a weak 
vowel. In final position it occurs as -ImtnE^ because a final cluster of 
^+n is inadmissible (see § 4). The change of the ^ to a weak aspi- 
ration in 'Isu^nE has been fully discussed in § 16 (see also § 58). 

Idn- to call by name Id'nlmtnE antshltc he is constantly 

called, that man 23.7 
cU'X' to shake 27.3 (^'I'onmtnEhe is constantly shaken 

27.2 
waa^' to speak 7. 1 attn/te wa'a^m^nE thus he is always 

told 24.2 
hUs- to put on 11.8 hfya'tmui/ThE it is frequently put 

on 11.7 

m 

lI'u (they) come 9.3 LtlL/wl'mtnE he is being ap- 

proached 26.2 

yaj**'- to look 23.9 ya'g/^hlsv^nB he is continually 

watched 26.1 

jaxa?- to count 8.5 qa'hxmCnE it is being counted 

62.11 

waa^' to speak 7.1 atsi'tc wda^'m^ns thus he is being 

told 23.10 

hcA' to shout 13. 11 Ihall'm^nE he is continually 

shouted at 14.2 

i.^anZ* to know 40.16 huf^ hlim'ayufm^nE tcaltci'tc ants 

oAnt not it was known where 
that one went 64.15, 16 

"Usfi" is a combined suffix. Its fii'st element is undoubtedly the du- 
rative -us (see § 69); while the second component seems to represent 
an abbreviated form of the passive suffix -utn-y discussed in § 58. It 
indicates a passive action of long duration or frequent occurrence, and 
may best be rendered by it would . . . 

§ 59 
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This suffix is always added to the verbal stem by means of the ver- 
balizing -a*' (changed into -I; see § 75). Both -l and -a* are subject to 
consonantization before the initial vowel of the passive suffix, so that 
this suffix invariably occurs as -^yusn- or -ayusn- (see § 8). In a few 
instances it appears as -e^yusn- (see § 2). The subjective pronouns 
beginning with a consonant are added to this suffix by means of a 
weak vowel; and as a third person singular has no special form, and 
since a terminal cluster of s+n is inadmissible, these suffixes in termi- 
nal position always appear as -usnE^ -lyusnE or -aymuE (see § 4). 

tqvl' to shout 52.8 tqvlVyuanE amU UAxnVriE he is 

always shouted at, that raccoon 

76.16, 17 
A6jZ-toshoutl3.il IhcHVyusuE he would be shouted 

at 70.22 
waa'- to speak '7.1 at^*to waa'yusnE thus he would 

be told 24.7 
Ian- to call 23.7 la/nat/VyusnE he is continually 

called 76.17, 18 
tiV- to buy 74.17 tuha^yustiE she would be bought 

74.18, 19 
oml^n- to do 10.15 s'a'tsa xnl^nVyusnE thus it would 

be done 76.5 
'Uq- to dig 84.2 Uqe^'yusnE ants L!a'^* dug would 

be the ground 80.6 
scaL!' to make 60.8 xaLlVyusnE ants hlts^'^ made is 

that house 80.13 

In one instance this suffix has been added to a verbal stem by means 
of the verbalizing -u* (see § 75). 

t(An^' to pack tc/imPu'yusnE H qatc'nVyusriE they 

pack it and go (literally, it is 
packed and carried off) 100.20 

In another instance the suffix appears as -wustie, 

lVu (they) come 9.3 LlmVhcu LwrCvyasnE flounder is 

brought continually 100.10 

This occurrence of the w before -usnE may be explained as due to 
retrogressive assimilation; that is to say, the original y has been 
changed into v) to agree in character with ih^w of the stem LlV)a*^ he 

OOMES. 

59 
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Modal ElementB of the Imi>^arstive and Exhortative Modes (§§ 60-64) 

} 60. Introductory 

Attention Has been called in § 40 to the variety of suflSixes that are 
employed in Siuslaw for the purpose of expressing the imperative 
mode. By far the majority of these suffixes indicate, besides the im- 
perative idea, also pronominal and possessive interrelations between 
subject and object. These have been treated as primarily objective 
forms, and have been fully discussed in §§ 40-48. In the following 
sections only such suffixes will be discussed the primary functions 
of which are those of an imperative mode. 

Siuslaw makes a clear distinction between a true imperative, a pro- 
hibitive, and an exhortative mode, and expresses these three varieties 
by means of distinct formative elements. 

The difference between the ideas expressed by the imperative and 
exhortative is one of degree rather than of contents. The imperative 
expresses a conunand more or less peremptory; while the exhortative 
conveys an admonition, a wish. Furthermore, the exhortative rarely 
applies to the second person as the subject of the action. All exhor- 
tative expressions are preceded by the particle qaH{see § 129) and are 

rendered by let me, him . . . , permit me to . . . , may i . • . , etc 

• 

§ 61. Imperative Sufflac for Intransitive Verbs -Em 

This suffix is added to intransitive verbs only, regardless of whether 
they express a real active idea or a mere condition. It is suffixed di- 
rectly to the verbal stem; and when added to stems that end in a 
vowel, the obscure e of the suffix is contracted with the vowel of the 
stem. In such contractions the quality and quailtity of the stem- vowel 
usually predominate (see § 9). The second person singular is not ex- 
pressed. The imperative for the second persons dual and plural is 
obtained by suffixing to -j?m the subjective pronouns -ts and -td re- 
spectively (see § 24). These pronouns are added by means of a weak 
a- vowel (see § 4). 

Ut/' to eat 13.10 Wt/sm eatl 40.26 

hDzs- to wake up 40.9 Icwn/sEm wake up! 58.5 

waa'- to speak 7.1 waJam, speak! 

qatcPn- to go 8.2 qa'tcnEm go! 

ma!q!%' to dance 28.7 mdglyBm dance! 

§§ 60-61 
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ha/uy to quit, to end 14.6 haUlm quit! 

qatc^n^U) go 8.2 qa'tcriEmata you two gol 

tgyJr to shout 52.8 tqv/lEmats you two shout! 

qdtay to cry 68.15 qa'txEmatdi you cry! 

xal^n- to climb up 12.4 xa*lnEmat(A you climb up! 

In negatiye sentences the imperative suffix -Em is replaced by the 
durative -w (see § 69). The whole phrase is preceded by the particle 
of negation Tcvf, TcumVntc not (see § 181), to which are added the sub- 
jective pronouns for the second persons (see §§ 24, 26). 

QA,ni/m^ to travel 12. 10 Jcm^nx oA'ntmla don't travel! 

a^8' to sleep 24.1 Tcwlnx a^m don't sleep! 23.9 

qa*ha*ntG far 10.3 Icwlnx qa^ha'ntcns don't (go) far 

away! 56.21 
waa'- to speak 7.1 Jcwvrix ^aMHc wa'ah don't thus 

say! 50.1 
qatcFn- to go 8.2 Tcu^ts qa'tc'nia don't you two go! 

54.23, 56.1 
ma'q!%' to dance 28.7 leumVnt<^t<A ma'qUs don't ye 

dance! 

By suffixing to the imperative tne subjective pronouns for the first 
persons dual and plural (see § 24), an exhortative mode for these per- 
sons is obtained. 

tcalxwm go! tca^xumcma let us two (incl.) go! 

58.5 
llHlEm eat! 40.26 IVtiEmans let us two (incl.) eat^ 

lVt!Ema/nl let us (incl.) eat! 
nanism start! na/lEmanl let us (incl.) start! 

§ 62m Imperative Sufflx far Transitive Verbs -is (-a^s) 

This suffix expresses an imperative transitive idea. It must not be 
confused with the durative suffix -la (see § 69), the phonetic resem- 
blance between these two suffixes being purely accidental. It must 
be borne in mind that the durative -Is indicates an intransitive action, 
and is made transitive by the addition of the transitive -un (see § 28). 

The student is easily apt to confuse these two suffixes, because in 
the prohibitive mode the transitivized durative -%mn (see p. 618) is 
used; but this use is perfectly logical, since a transitive prohibitive is 
intimately connected with the idea of a (negated) action of long dura- 
tion performed by a second person as subject. 

§62 
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The following table may best serve to distingaish at a glance be- 
tween the different suffixes in -is that occur in jSiuslaw: 



Not related 

Belated 


-!•«• tranaitiTe prohibftive 


-it intra&sttive durati'vo 
-ictf • transitive daiati?9 



The imperative for the second persons dual und plural is not often 
expressed by suffixing to -Is the subjective pronouns -ts and -td re- 
spectively (see § 24), because the subjective pronouns are usually suf- 
fixed to attributes and particles that precede the verbal term (see § 26). 
The interchange between -i and -a^ has been discussed in § 2. 

trotf '- to talk 7. 1 vkx^a^s talk to himl 76. 18 

z/wan- to tell 7.3 L/wd'nts tell himl 30.13 

hVsatd L/wa/ms well you tell 
(them)1 30.3 
tii'tC' to spear 62.2 t9wa'tcts spear it! 64.2 

hln- to take along 9.5 hl'msteike it along! 

slcvoa*' to stand 10.9 shoal hofs set it up! 

A^im2>- to tie 8.6 Ao'T/j^m tie it! 

qatcFn- to go 8.2 qaftc'nisats you two make him ^fo! 

lUf' to eat 13.10 lVt!%sat<A you eat it! 

In negative sentences th6 imperative suffix is replaced by the tran- 
sitive form of the durative -^sun (see § 69). The verb is preceded by 
the negative particle Icu*^ IcumVntc^ used in connection with the subjec- 
tive pronouns for the second persons (see §§ 131, 40). 

l/wo/ti- to tell 7.3 hm'nx Llwd'nlsun don't you tell 

him! 17.1, 2 
qaU^n- to go 8.2 Icmrix qalU^fisun don't you make 

him go! 
hln- to take along 9.6 IcumVntc^rvx hVnlsun don't you 

take it along! 

The exhortative for the first persons is formed by adding to -Is the 
subjective pronouns for these persons (see § 24). 

lak^' to take 7.5 la'hmsans let us two (incl.) take it! 

havy to quit, to stop 14.6 hafwisard let us (incl.) stop it! 

{ 63. Intransitive ExhortaHve -izml (-a'xmi) 

This suffix expresses an admonition, addressed to a first or third 
person, to perform an action that has no object. The verb must be 
preceded by the exhortative particle qoH (see § 129), and the subjective 

§ 63 
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pronouns indicating the subject of the action are added to this parti- 
cle and never to the exhortative suffix (see § 26). 

The reasons for the interchange between -^ixmi and -^L^xmi are 
discussed in § 2. 

qatcFn- to go 8.2 qcfl qatc^nl'xmi let him go I 

a^S' to sleep 23.9 qaHn a^fnfoomi let me sleep 1 , 

wcui'' to speak 7.1 qaH'ns waa^'xnii let us two (incl.) 

speak I 
* ma'qIH to dance 28. 7 qaf'l*nxan maqU'xmi let us (excl. ) 

dance! 
Tial- to shout 13.11 * ^qa^'rd halVxmi let us (incl.) 

shouti 
qatcU' to drink 76. 12 qa^'l'nx qatcvf*xmi let them drink I 

lit!' to eat 13.10* qaH UtIVxmi let him eatl 

In one single instance the exhortative for a second person (singular) 
occurs. The suffix is followed by the future passive -^ (see § 56), and 
the exhortative particle is missing. 

mdlto- to burn 25.2 mUtci^xminx you may get burned 

(literally, to burn [exhortative, 
future passive] thou) 26.9 

f 64. Exhortative A 

This suffix admonishes the speaker to perform an act, the object of 
which must be one of the second persons, and may best be rendered 
into English by let me, thee .... The object of the action is 
expressed by adding tiie subjective pronouns to this suffix (see § 24) 
by means of a weak a- vowel (see § 4). Singular subjects are not ex- 
pressed phonetically; duality or plurality of subject is indicated by 
means of the independent personal pronouns (see § 113). The particle 
Jc^ (see § 127) frequently follows these exhortative forms, and, when 
preceding a form with the second person singular as the object {-lanx)j 
it changes the final m into a (see § 4). 

L/wanr to tell 17.1 L!wWnlanx let me tell thee! 

Lol' to hit LolBflata let me hit you two! 

hat(?' to ask 66.16 hu't<?latdi let me ask you! 

Ljwan- to tell 17.1 Llwd'nlcmak^ let me tell thee! 

<L!wa/nlanxTt^ 

For other devices employed in Siuslaw for the purpose of express- 
ing the exhortative mode, see § 129. 

§ 64 
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TEMPOBAL SUFFIXES (§§ 65-74) 
§66. Introductory 

Siuslaw shows a rich development of the category of time, and em- 
ploys a variety of suflSixes for the purpose of denoting the different 
tenses of actions and conditions. The simple form of the verb baa 
an indefinite character and is used to denote past and present occur- 
rences, but otherwise the temporal classification is strictly adhered to. 

All temporal suffixes may be divided into semi-temporal and true 
temporal suffixes/ Primarily, each of these suffixes expresses the tense 
of an intrani^tive action only; but by suffixing to the tense sign 
transitive suffixes, such as -un, -life, etc., the same idea of time for 
transitive occurrences is obtained. The only exceptions are found in 
the intentional and future tenses, which show two separate forms- 
one for intransitive verbs and the other for transitive actions (see 
§§ 41, 70, 73). 

Semi-temporal Suffixes (§§ 66-70) 

§ 66» Inchoative Hst 

This suffix denotes the commencement of an action, and assumes in 
some instances a transitional significance. Stems ending in a con- 
sonant insert a weak vowel between the final consonant and the initial 
element of the suffix (see § 4). When it is desired to express the 
inchoative tense of a transitive action, the transitive -un or any of the 
other transitive forms is added to the suffix (see §§ 27 et seq.). 

qwaxUy to go towards 62.8. H qwa^a^tc/ist tcHwatc and she began 

to go towards the water 90.22 
mcAtC' to burn 25.2 mVltctst he began to burn 29.3 

L/xatatc^- to attempt to run Loca^tatc^ist Tclexu'tc ilaya'tc he 

begins to attempt to run in all 

directions 13.8, 9 
qa^n^' to be tired qa^'nust a'nts'tc m^'sTc^ he began 

to get tired, his younger brother 

68.11 
qatx- to cry 58.15 Ha^x sUim qa'txast and they two 

there began to cry 58. 17 
"^ vMtC" to send qamUaltc vA'ltcfistun her father 

(discriminative) began to send 

her 92.20 
mato- to lie 38.21 s'aM^tc mt'tcistun . . . thus he 

began to fell • . • 94.7, 8 
§§ 65-66 
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Jujlninlt!' to believe 78.1, 2 H wdai ha'n'm'tHstun and finally 

she began to believe him 46.3 

In a few instances this suffix will be found addied to a stem after the 
same has been verbalized by means of the suffix -a* (see § 75). 

<KAntm- to travel about 12.10 lc!exu!tc zlaya'tc H'rix aA^ntma*8t 

everywhere they began to travel 
about 72.20 
^aHu'ni psWic oA'ntma^stun the 
big one first he began to take 
along 92.18 
wu«ir to be sleepy wusya'aHt ants ml'TcIa Kite began 

to feel sleepy that bad man 26. 
1,2 
vmsycia^st^ I begin to feel sleepy 
26.8 
lit!' to eat 13.10 wafnvAta Wl'stwn already he (had) 

commenced to devour him 94.19 
(t=a* see § 2) 

It sometimes follows the other true temporal suffixes, lending to the 
inchoative action a definite tense. 

pUmyaH' to be sorry (present planya^^tistutsmE ha*tc he began 

tense) to feel sorry for his (boy) 40.21 

maltc- to bum 25. 2 H mcAtci'uat he will begin to build a 

fire 90.6* 

In a number of cases this suffix expresses an adjectival idea. 

- jUn- to be sick 40.21 ants plnast he (who) begins to get 

sick, he (who) is sick: hence the 
sick (man) 86.15 
yi'g/a^- to split yVq/a^st q/a'U pitch (that) begins 

to split, split pitch 
hofU)- to finish 14.6 ha^wa^'st finished 

tdma'at any kind of a place (sic) 
66.6 

i67* TernUnaUve -VlbS (-alza^) 

This suffix expresses termination of an action. The stem to which 
it is suffixed must be preceded by some form of the verb hau- to end, 
TO FINISH. For the interchange between -Ixa* and -a^xa^ see § 2. 

§ 67 
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pitc- to go over 88.15 



havfun jMcayxa* I quit going over 
(logs) 

havfun qatxa^xa^ I quit crying 

havftx wdtl'xa* it stopped snow- 
ing 

havltxcm halayxc^ I stopped shout- 
ing 

havfln Jiamxl'xa* I quit tying 
liis . • • 

Jiavfln Ina^'xa* llntc I quit calling 
his name 

havfln waa^Qca^ I quit talking to 
him 

It seems that the terminative suffix is frequently subject to the law 
of vocalic harmony, in spite of the fact that Siuslaw makes but little 
attempt at the harmonization of its Vbwels (see § 11). I have found 
a few examples showing that the initial vowel of the suffix has been 
assimilated to the quality of the vowel of the stem. Whether this rule 
applies to all cases could not Jbe determined with any degree of cer- 
tainty. 



qatx- to cry 58.15 
wait- to snow 

hcA" to shout 13.11 

JumiX' to tie 8.6 

In- to call 

t£;aa'- to talk 7.1 



xwn- to snore 27.9 
hurt- it gets dark 34.8 
tEmu'' to assemble 7.3 



ha/u/txan mmvf'xa* (and not anlna^'- 
xa*) I quit snoring 

havftx hunu^'xa* i/a'***(and not hu- 
na^^xa*) it stopped getting dark 

havltx tEma^ya^'xa* hltu'tc (and 
not tEmcfiyayxaf) he quit as- 
sembling (the) people 



S 68. Freqtientative8 -at 1 1, -Itx (-a^tx) 

-atlz denotes frequency of action, and may best be. rendered by 
FEKQUENTLY, ALWAYS. In the first person singular the final long 
vowel of this suffix is shortened (see § 24). In terminal position the 
suffix 'OtH is often changed into -atlya (see §§7, 24). 



d'nay^ to think 60.21 
hakw to fall 8.7 
qata^n- to go 8.2 
nakwa*' to be poor 



(A'n^xyat/ya he is always thinking 

12.4 
ha'Tcwatlya it always falls down 

90.12 
qa'tc^natlya he frequently goes 

14.5 
Tiakwa'yatycmxan we (excl.) are 

always poor 76.19 



§ 68 
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lVu' to come 9.2 nVctdm sqcfk Ll'watH because 

there he came frequently 68.4, 5 

^*- to live 16.2 pS^tda taJyaUl in the ocean he 

always lived 44.18 

qm'- to enter 84.6 n^cUfi'tcanx tanx Jcu* qaa'tH in- 

q/.a'aHc why do you, this one, 
not frequently come into the 
river? 44.3, 4 

In one instance this suffix occurs as -t/l. 

Jc/ap' low tide 36.18 ts Jc!apa*'t/z inqla'o^ (so that) al- 

ways dry (may be) this river 38. 2 

When frequency of action in transitive verbs is to be expressed, 
the transitive suffixes are added to the frequentative -atH. This 
suffix amalgamates with the transitive -uti into -atlyun (see § 8). 

(A'mn- to think 60.21 (An*ayyat!yun mUa'ln I am always 

thinking of my father 

dH'x- to shake 27.2 (A'l'xyatlyun qnh I always shake it 

pkmyaf'' he is sorry t^'lcfya planya^'tlyun haHc (ev- 

erybody) is very sorry for him, 
(everybody) hates him 19.2, 3 
( < planya^ya'tlyun). 

taf' to sit, to live 16.2 cmts tH'tlyun {<taya't!yun) that 

(on which) he was sitting 94.6 

-f fflc has the same function as 'at.% and was invariably rendered by 
CONSTANTLY, ALWAYS. It is usually preceded or foUowed'by the tem- 
poral adverb Inht always (see § 120). The phonetic resemblance be- 
tween this suffix and the objective -^tx (see § 33) I believe to be purely 
accidental. This suffix occurs often as -a^tx (see § 2). 

qatc'ri' to go 8.2 ya^'xa^x htonaf'* a'ntav/x qatc'm/tx 

much they two talk, those two 
(who) keep on going 66.7 

p^a^-Lfi- to hunt 15.3 t^'raqmatc H^nx paLnVtx some of 

them are constantly hunting 
82.16, 17 

ma'qH' to dance 28.7 msqla^'tx he always dances 86.2 

§ 68 
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ijM'xci' to work 48.10 



[BULL. 40 



d'nari- to desire 18.6 



taqn- to be full 60.19 
yiocnim- to watch 
qatc'ri' to go 8.2 



tluhatc^l'iv- to try to sell sev- 
erally (?) 



aA'l'xeUxa^ a'nU/Uax^ ma'tl they 

two were constantly fixing those 

their (dual) dams 50.3, 4 
ei'mxyltx tstc mictcnf* he always 

wants that her younger sister 

92.13, 14 
taqanVtx hltWstc it is always full 

of people 70.3, 4 
yixumVtxana^x they two were 

constantly watching him 94.1 
qatc/im'txa^n lnd,t I always make 

him go 

In a few instances, especially when following other suffixes, the 
frequentative -Ux seems to lose its initial ^. 

hawa*' it ends 14.6 hawa^^stx ants Lvyciwa he begins 

to finish (kindling) that fire 
{hawa*'8tx<h(mjoa^'8t'\"tXy see 

§15)90.7,8 

yaxa}'txc^x ta'tc^aaa lq!a/rm Hd^ 
Huhatc^l'ntxa^x (when) they 
begin to multiply (have much) 
these their (dual) hides, then 
they two constantly tried to sell 
them 100.19 

yu^^Lla'tx qa^xUnvl it constantly 
broke on the top 94.4 

These three examples may also be explained as demonstrating the 
application of the pronominal suffix -^tx (see § 33). 

§ 69. Ihiratives -is (-ata), -tie 

Duration of action is expressed in Siuslaw by means of the suffix -«, 
which, however, never occurs alone. It invariably enters into compo- 
sition with other suffixes, such as the suffix for the past tense, for the 
passive voice, etc., or it is preceded by either I or u. It is not in- 
conceivable that this durative -8 may be related to the auxiliary -«(see 
§ 76). The difference between -I« and -U8 seems to be of a true tem- 
poral nature. 

-f8 {'a*8) denotes duration, continuation of action of a clearly 
marked future significance, and, owing to this future character, it is 
employed extensively in the formation of the imperative mode (see 

§ 69 
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§§ 60, 62). Transitive verbs add ~un or its equivalents (see § 28) to 
the durative -48. For the interchange between -48 and -a'« see § 2. 

xtnt- to travel 23. 1 tdi! warns TfSnlns to the water we two 

(incl.) will keep on traveling 92.9 

siflm ta'ls there he kept on staying 
70.12 

wa^ yaftsa Hn ma/qlls even for a 
long time I still keep on dan- 
cing 72.10 

^alUard xnl'^nls thus we (incl.) 
will do every time 72.14, 15 

(tUnftcwa'ah amis h%tc thus kept 
on saying the man 25.9 

sTcwa'hah ants kite continually 
standing is that man 64.11 

qnl'xts'nx xmf^nlsun you will con- 
tinually do it 70.11, 12 

ajtf^'tc wa'a^sun thus he kept on 
saying to him 64.14 

Hns tkwa'mlsun and we two (incl.) 
still will keep on making dams 
48.14 

qa'Lxesun amts tsxayu'^^ (they) 
keep on counting those days 8.5 

"Us is suffixed mostly to stems that have been verbalized by means 
of the suffix -a^ (see § 75), and expresses a continuative action per- 
formed in the present tense. It applies to transitive verbs having 
a third person object. Examples for similar forms with a second 
person object were not obtained. 



ta^' to live, to stay 16.2 
ma'qH' to dance 28.7 

xnl^n- to do 10.5 
waa'- to speak 7. 1 
sTcwa- to stand 10.9 
xnl^n- to do 10.5 
wa^a'- to speak 7. 1 
tkum- to make a dam 48.8 



qaLX- to count 62.8 



Uqa^' he digs 84. 2 



\ll 



Llxmay- to kill 16.1 
i!i^.^- to eat 13.10 



thwrnr- to make a dam 48.8 



Ll'u (they) come 9.3 
ha?hJoa^na*^ to finish 



a'ntsux Uqa'yus ants L!a'°'^ those 
two (who) continually dig that 
ground 

H s'cts L/xmal'yus H lltll'yus and 
he would kill and devour him 
15.3, 4 

tcl'Tc^ax ikwamhl'yuB hla'^* where- 
ever they two were making dams 
52.24 

Ha^x Ifl'a^ L !lL fwVyus to them two 
salmon continually came 98.16 

ha^^a^nVyusa^ wd,n they two fin- 
ish it finally 84.6, 7 

. § 69 
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yaX' to see 20.10 yaanfus^n ts fil'xa^ (whenever) I 

saw that canoe (coming) 100.8, 9 

qn'^'w to find 34.12 H'nx qnuvk'wus yW^'xaf' Mtcu!"^ 

they would find lots of people 
{qniCvn*w\is<qnuvn^yij^ 66.22 

By suffixing the durative -b to the sign for the past tense, -yaz (see 
§ 74) a compound suffix -yaa» is obtained which denotes an action of 
long duration performed in the past. This suffix is often contracted 
into '1x8 (see § 9). 

a~«- to sleep 24.1 a^'^axAn^ a^sixdn I had been 

sleeping 
qatc^^- to drink 76.11 qaJtavoo^xs^ qa'tcwayao^ he had been 

drinking 
lit!' to eat 13.10 Wtlyax^n I have been eating 

pEku'^' to play shinny 9.4 pd^Jcu*xs%n, j>d'l(^axdn ^I have 

been playing shinny 

^ § 70. Intentiondls -awax, -a^tin 

"awoM. This suffix indicates intention to perform a certain action. 
Hence it was usually -rendered by I (thou). . . am about to, I 
(thou) ... am going to, I (thou) . . . WILL, I (thou) . . . 
want to. It is used with intransitive verbs only; and it is contracted 
with the subjective pronouns, for persons other than the first person 
singular and the second dual and plural, into -a/wanz^ -a/wans^ -awoH^ 
-OAJoard^ -wwa/nxan^ and -awanx (see § 24). 

aq- to run away 52.10 dqa'waxan 1 intend to run away 

» 90.21 

antsplnja'st H (A'n^Qcyatlya dqa'wax 
that sick (man) always thought 
of running away 86.15 

lI'u (they) come 9.3 Llwafwanx you intend to come 25.8 

yaq^*' to look 23.9 yo^^ya'wax he intended to see 70.8 

ya^^ya'wanxcm we (excl.) are go- 
ing to see 

qaqu^n- to listen qaqitna'wax i/a'^' they were go- 

ing to listen 30.18 

huto- to play, to have fun 7.2 Ku'tcomcms we two (incl.) are go- 
ing to play 10.5 

pHH" to hunt piijla'woaff^iln ys^ two (excl.) in- 

tend to go hunting 54.22 

*mt«- to cut 90.5 mikwa'waxts you two will cut 

§ 70 
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xaHo- to roast 90.9 

Ll^u (they) come 9.8 

tEvm'- to assemble 7.3 
maHc it lay 32.22 



Ha^ xa^tca'wa^ and they two 
finally intend roasting 90.8 

Llwa'wanl wd,n we (incl.) are about 
to arrive now 66.1 

tEmua'waxtd you will assemble 

mEtca'wanx they intended to- lie 
down 38.23 



'a^un. This suffix expresses the same idea as -awax^ from which 
it differs in so far only as it implies a transitive action that has a 
third person as its object. It is probable that by some process of 
contraction this suffix represents an abbreviation from an original 
-awaxa^n or' -awaxun. 

hxn- to take along 9.5 hlna'^un cmts plna^st she intends 

taking along that sick (man) 

88.1, 2 
H waa'^un ants Kite L!a'°'* and he 

was about to talk to these people 
yd^'oM^ t!dmc lakwa'^un many 

children he wants to' have (to 

tEmUa'^un ants hla'^^ Kite many 

people are about to assemble 

30.8 
aqaltmc^x yoq^^ya'^im from there 

they two intended to watch 

62.18, 19 

True Temporal SufiObces (§§ 71-74) 



waa'- to speak 7.1 
lak^- to take, to get 7.5 

tErmJj- to assemble 7.3 



ya^^' to look 23.9 



§ 7-i- Introductory 

Siuslaw distinguishes between three true temporal categories, 
namely, present, future, and past. Excepting for the first of these, 
which is used to denote present and past, this differentiation is clearly 
marked and strictly adhered to. 

§ 7^. Present -t 

It denotes an action performed at the present time. Stems ending 
in a vowel lengthen the vowel before adding the suffix -t; stems ending 
in a ^ insert an obscure (or weak) vowel between their final consonant 
and the suffix (see § 4). Transitive present actions are expressed by 
adding to the -t the transitive suffixes -un and -ufe (see §§ 28, 29). 

§§ 71-72 
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vfUw- to affirm 30.11 

hlq!' to start 15.1 

«4'rm- to desire 11.7 

wa'sLsv- to be angry 

tca'xvr to turn back 58.6 
qat(^7ir to go 8.2 

TUjUba- to climb up 62.7 
qa^ha'ntc way off 10.3 

malto- to burn 25.2 

qaqu^n- to listen 30.18 



2^^.^- to eat 13.10 
yaf'"- to see 23.9 

yyHw- to affirm, to agree 30.11 



Ha^wdm, mfliU they two finally 

affirmed 90.6 
9*atm!tc w(w! H hl'qlaH thus he 

talks and starts (off) 22.5, 6 
^'im,t tdqa^'na he wants some- 
thing 18.5 
wa'8L8^t ants tdmVl'd was angry 

that muskrat 52.17 
H tcalxaH he turns back 16.5 
qa'tc^nt he goes 12.9 
qa'tc^n^^ they two are going 23.1 
tm QMbVnt he just climbs up 12.4 
qa^halntctard tod,n we (incl.) have 

come far now 66.3, 4 
ha*^mut ma'ltcH everything burned 
. (down) 34.18 
qa'q^hcmtim jn'u hltc^ he heard 

(make) noise (the) people 36.23, 

24 
ll'tlHwn he ate him (up) 94.19 
/yo'q^Jui^tim ants inqla^c^ he 

looked at that river 36.21, 22 
H ma/^L vn'lutun then CJrow 

agreed to it 36.6, 7 



§ 75. Future -tfix 

This suffix is added to intransitive stems only, and it denotes an 
action that is to take place in the future. Stenis ending in a vowel 
lengthen the same before adding this suffix. When added to stems 
that end in a ty an obscure (or weak) vowel is inserted between the final 
t of the stem and the initial consonant of the ending (see § 4). 

Whenever -tux is to be followed by the subjective pronouns for the 
second person singular, inclusive and exclusive dual and plural, and 
the third person plural, it is contracted with them into -timx^ -tUns^ 
"ta^^xHn (?), -tunlj -tunxan^ and "tunx respectively (see § 24). The 
transitive future is rendered by means of the suffixes -yun^ -l^yun 
(see § 41). 



qatc^' to go 8.2 

L/u)dn' to tell, to relate 17.1 



qa'tcntuxan I will go 22.2 
qa't€^7itunx thou shalt go 22.2 
L/toa/ntunx thou shalt tell 30.12 
L/wafntuxtd you will tell 7.3 
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smuP' to end 9.1 &mv/fHux it will end 20.6 

lVvt to come 9.2, 8 Ll'utvx he will come 9.2 

hVutunxcm we (excl.) will come 

30.11 
gwdxto- to go down to the nVTcIanl qwafxtcftux alone we 

(incl.) will go down 62.14 
hu'tctuna we shall play 10.6 
hvftctunl we (incl.) shall play 7.2 
d'qtuns we two (incl.) will run 

away 92.2 
d'nqlta^^xfOLn we two (excl.) will be 

hungry 
ml'Tc^i/tlxts Iflaya' you two will 

cut salmon 90.5 
xa'utvxa?^ they two will die 88.7 
xwI'lHuuI we (incl.) will turn 

back 60.9 
tqa^hjyl'tcf'na TcIVnVUux upstream 

we two will look for . . .56.17 

} 74:. Bast -yax 
This suffix expresses an act performed long ago. The idea of a past 
transitive action is conveyed by suffixing to -yax the transitive -un . 
and -ut8 (see §§ 28, 29, 2). It is subject to contraction whenever fol- 
lowed by the subjective pronouns for the second person singular, in- 
clusive and exclusive dual, third dual, inclusive and exclusive plural, 
and third plural (see- § 24). The contracted forms for these persons 
are -yanx^ -yans^ -ya^xflm^ -ya^x^ -ya/rd^ -yanxan^ and-yema;. This 
suffix always requires that the accent be placed on the first syllable of 
the word. 



river 48.18 
hv;tC' to pldy 7.2 

aq- to run away 52.10 

s^nq!- to be hungry 44.11 

mik^' to cut 

xav! he died 40.21 
x^lJ- to turn back 12,6 

Jc/Mc'y- to look for 16.1 



qvff- to dream 
tkum- to close 48.8 

Llha- to pass by 80.12 

^'- to live 16.2 



a/imi- to start 20.3 



lVu (they) come 9.3 

8045°— -BuU. 40, pt 2—12— -34 



hltc qu^'fywx a person dreamt 
68.21 

amis tkwa'myax (when) it closed 
78.3 

Qa'a* dlx LVhmfoux along North 
Fork it passed by 32.19 

m'yd^Tc'^s to}' yax htaya! in the be- 
ginning (they) lived in a place 
82.11, 12 

Hn ^hl'tc xfi^ntya/x (when) I began 
to grow up (literally, then I 
[into] growing started) 100.18 

Ll'uyans we two (incl.) came 

§ 74 
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hute- to play 7.2 



Ll'u (they) came 9.3 
yfrntmr to travel 12.10 

^i'rm- to desire 18.5 

Am- to take along 9.6 

waa'" to speak 7.1 

Llwan- to relate 17.1 



hWtcycms (when) we two (incl.) 
play 78.9 

hvftcya/nl (when) we (incl.) play 
78.13 

Ll'uycmxan we (excL) came 

H TA'n tm^ycum^n and he took (them) 
along 92.13 

tdima'ta^ ^'n*xya;xa^n whoever de- 
sired it 11.6, 7 

qa*}ia'ntc hl'nyazdP'n yoHcH way 
off took him seal 68.17, 18 

sFoMic wa^'ycuxxfln thus he told 
him 36.11 

^ati^'tc Llwa^'nyaxaf^n thus he re- 
lated to him 38.8 



The past suffix is frequently added to a duplicated stem, denoting 
a past action of long-continued duration (see §, 108). 

lak^- to get, to have 7.5 Id'Jc^Jcyax hltv/tc tExmu'nya she 



Mq!' to start 22.6 
ha^q- shore 44.7 



was taking a male person 
s'a'tsa Mqidqtyax thus it started 

15.1 
tcVwauE ha^'q%qyax from the 
water ashore it had come 66.13 
qa^x darkness, night 38.21 qa^^x^yojx ts hta!^^ it was getting 

dark 34.4 
im^tc- to spear 62.2 Pwa!t(At€yaxa^n ts ycfTcH I have 

been spearing this seal 66.17 

In a few instances it has been found following the present -^, 
although for what purpose could not be ascertained. 



%/- to start 22. 6 hVq!aH 22. 6 



tUmct!^' to raise 
children 30.23 

vMvy to affirm 

30.11 
qcvtcP'nr to go 8.2 
ma«^(j-tolie32.22 

a5a*^ to roast 90. 8 
§ 74 



tlVmctnt 



v^'lut 90.6 
qa'tcfnt 12.1 

xayt(M 



a'ntsux hVqlaHyaxp^hwa^'t 
those two who had started 
to play shinny 78.15 

Ha^x wan t!Vinct!%t/yaai 
then they two finally 
raised children 

vfi'lutya/xan I agreed 

qdltc^ni/ya/xan I went away 
mVtcHyaxa^n htayvlstc 1 
laid it down on the ground 
xa^'tdtycuMfln he roasted it 
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(For the idiomatic use of the past suffix in conditional clauses see 
§ 136.) 

V£B3ALIZINa SUFFIXES (S§ 76-77) 
§ 75. Verbalizing -a', -wi 

While the majority of Siuslaw stems do not require the addition 
of a specific verbal suffix in order to convey a general verbal idea, 
these two suffixes have been found added to a large number of neutral 
stems, especially in the present tense. They may tiierefore be ex- 
plained as verbalizing a neutral stem and as expressing an intransitive 
action of present occurrence. They are frequently used to denote an 
action performed by the third person singular, for which person Sius- 
law has no distinct suffix (see § 24). There can be no doubt, however, 
that these suffixes are identical with the Alsea inchoative -m^ -m/ and 
that -a^ bears some relation to the Coos intransitive -cuii.^ While no 
difference in the use of these two suffixes could be detected, it was 
observed that -tZ* is never added to stems that end in a y, jp, or in a, 

pin- to be sick 15.4 plna*' he was sick 40.21 

hutc- to play 7.2 hutca*^ 72.6, hutcvf' 23.8 he plays 

waa'- to speak, to say 7.1 waa*' he says 8.9 

lit!' to eat 13.10 lH!a** he eats 46.12 

Jia^q- shore 44.7 ha^qa^' he comes ashore 82.5 

yax" to see, to look 20.10 'f/lxa^' he looks 66.6 

shwa'" to stand 10.9 akwaha*' he stands 14.4 

smiW' to finish, to tod 11.1 srriifu*' it ends 14.6 

a^s- to dream, to sleep, 23.9 am*' he dreams 68.22 

LxaS' to fly, to jump lxosu*' he jumps 

tqvi' to shout 52.8 tquW he shouted 92.6 

mn- to dive .64. 21 sinvf'' he dives 

That these suffixes are not essentially necessary for the purpose of 
. expressing a verbal idea, but that, like their Alsea equivalents, they 
may have originally conveyed inchoative ideas, is best shown by the 
fact that all such verbalized forms are parallel to bare stem-forms. 
In all such cases the amplified form seems to denote inception and 
(at times) finality of action. 

ii;A7iii^ti?a'nowheaffirms68.9 wd,nrvUwa*' he begins to affirm 

17.7 
H idn and he came back 7.7 U^ma*' he came back 68.16* 

> See CooB, p. 332. 

§ 75 
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Ll'u (they) arrive 9.3 
xdu' he died 40.21 

attfftc Llwaf^n thus he tells 

58.22 
a'nt^nz xnl'^nz those (who) 

do it 78.20 
^ he is sitting, he lives 16.2 

Teumi'ntc yax not (he) sees 34.4 

Hnx Jvavf they quit 11.4 

H tod^n shjoaha' now he stands 

(up) 28.8 
Hwaaf then he says 11.2 
smuffa it ends 11.1 



taffUa* AUc Lvway whatever per- 
son came 24.7 
xctwa^ hUc (when a) person dies 

42.11 
yd*^xa*z hlbnay much tl^y two 

begin to talk 56.7 
^a'tsanx xnV^na^ thus they b^in 

to do (it) 78.19 
tqa^vntc taya^ upstream (they) 

coomience to live 82.12, 13 
yixa^ wan (tliey) coounence to look 

66.9 
sqa^lc wool Jutwa^' here finally it 

ends 14.6 
skwaha^' he stands 14.4 

wcLQ}' he says 8.9 
smiev}' it ends 14.6 



i 76. Aiudliaiy -8, "t 

These suffixes express our ideas to have, to be with. A peculiarity 
that remains unexplained is the fact that they are always added to the 
locative noun-forms that end in -a or -us (see § %S), 

"8 is always added to the locativ6 form ending in -a, and never to 
the -w form, which may be due to phonetic causes. The use of this 
suffix is rather restricted. It is not inconceivable that it may be related 
to the durative -w (see § 69). 



Abflolutiye 

UnlhH ar^ow 50.14 

qoL^tc knife 
Ihwa'ni pipe 



LoeatiTe 

Ufihlya! 50.9 

qal'tcya' 
Ikxjoa'nya 



Iqa^'Hu log 32.21 Iqa'ffhva 



Auxiliary 

na'han Hn tsiL/^yafs I will 
have an arrow 50.16 

qa'l'tcyas he has a knife 

Ikwa'nyann I am with a 
pipe 

Iqa'Phvas he has a stick 



't occurs very often, and is added to all forms of the locative case. 
It can never be confused with the sign of the present tense -^, because 
it is invariably preceded by the locative forms in -a or -us^ while the 
suffix for the present tense follows vowels and consonants other than a 
or 8 (see § 72). 

§ 76 
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Absolutive 



qlutcum woman 

30.21 
Icfftan horse 34.9 



Locative 

qlutcufnya 76.7 
Icotcmd 



V%x tooth 

yiTctVl'ma big 40.6 
IV t! a} food 34.23 
TcWnu ladder 



yiTctVl'ma 
lUtayd 13.7 
TcWnwa 



tEq something 
13.2. 



taqa/na 18.5 



Auxiliary 

([lutcunyaft he has a 
wife 48.8 

IcumVntc Jcotana't not 
they had horses 
100.20, 102.1 

ftxa^f cd'ya teeth has 
(his) penis 90.19 

yiktVl'mat ca/ya he has 
a big penis 92. 1 

JeumVnto lit /aya't (they) 
had no food 34.10 

Tdl'nwat cmts h%M'^ a 
ladder has that house 
80.12 

Jui^'mut IcumVntc taqa^'- 
natfto KVqvf' they all 
had no hair fliterally, 
all not with something 
is their hair) 68.12 

SExa^thi I have a canoe 

TcumVntc tclt/yu^st 
(there) wa-s no wind 

mita'yust he has a father 

mUa'yuat he has a 
mother 

Iqatuwi'yust he has a 
stick 

Mtd'st he has a house 

tcik ants LimVatfist 
L!a'°'^ where (there 
was) that green place 
34.2, 3 

§ 77. Suffix Transitivizing Verbs that Ezpresa Natural Phenomena ^l! 
A suffix with a similar function is, as far as my knowledge goes, to 
be found in but one other American Indian language; namely, in 
Alsea. This suffix is added exclusively to stems expressing meteoro- 
logical phenomena, such as it snows, it bains, the wind blows, night 
APPBOACHES, etc. ; and it signifies that such an occurrence, otherwise 
impersonal, has become transitivized by receiving the third person 
singular as the object of the action. Its function may best be com- 
pared with our English idiomatic expression rain, snow overtakes 

§ 77 



«Ta?a* canoe 56.5 
tdi'tH wind 

wi$^ father 64. 22 
wfSlh mother 54.23 

Iqaf'Hu log, stick 

32.21 
hltm/* house 25.2 
hVmstl raw 



sma^' 48.18 
t<M!yv!8 

mita^yus 
mUa'yua 

Iqatuvflyvfs 88.16 

hltd'sAS.I 
himstl's 
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HIM, NIGHT GOMES UPON HIM, etc. By adding to -l! the subjective 
pronouns for the first and second persons (see § 24), the same expres- 
sions with these persons as objects are obtained. This suffix always 
follows the t^ise signs, and immediately precedes the pronominal 
suffixes. 

qa*x night, darkness 38.21 HxHn atomic qa^'xivxh! us two 

(excl.) there night will overtake 

94.18 
tcilVl wind tel'flL! a storm overtook him 

tsxaya*' day breaks 60.3 tsxaya*'L!a^ (when) day came 

upon them two 48.9 
Tclaj)- low tide 36.18 TcIa'ptuxL! low tide will overtake 

(them) 36.18 
vlltl snow 76.10 walt'tuxL/i/n snow will overtake 

me 
hVn^Tat it rains hVn^Tdlt^Llcmx rain pours down 

upon them 

It is not inconceivable that this suffix may represent an abbreviation 
of the stem i.V** plage, world, universe (see § 133), which the 
Siuslaw always employs whenever he wants to express a natural phe- 
nomenon. 

tsxaya^' x.V*** day breaks 50.3 

hVn^Tclya hta'"^^ it rains 78.1 

IduvAna^' x.'a'"* (there was) ice all over 76.11 

qa^'oAxydx ts L/a^^* it got dark 34.4 

PLITBAL FOBMATIOKS (§§ 78-80) 
§ 78. Introductory 

The idea of plurality in verbal expressions may refer either to the 
subject or object of the action. In most American Indian languages 
that have developed such a category, and that indicate it by means of 
some grammatical device, plurality of subject is exhibited in intransi- 
tive verbs, while plurality of object is found in transitive verbs. 
Such plurality does not necessarily coincide with our definition of this 
term. It may, and as a matter of fact it does, in the majority of cases, 
denote what we commonly call distribution or collectivity. Thus the 
Siuslaw idea of plurality is of a purely collective character, and seems 
to have been confined to the subject of intransitive verbs only. Even 
the contrivance so frequently employed by other American Indian 
languages, of differentiating singularity and plurality of objects by 

§ 78 
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means of two separate verbal stems — one for singular and the other 
for plural objects — is not found in Siuslaw.* One and the same 
verbal stem is used in all cases; and when it becomes necessary to in- 
dicate that there are more than one recipient of a transitive action, 
this is accomplished by the use of the numeral particle ya^'xa* (see 
§ 139) or of the stem x/a'"* (see § 133), as may be seen from the follow- 
ing examples: 

# 

yuwa'yun cmts qia'il he gath- yuwa'yun ya/^'im* ants q!a'U (they) 
ered pitch gathered lots (of) that pitch 

88.5, 6 
f/t^yv/n hltc I saw a person yixa'yv/n yaP'^xa^ hltc I saw many 

people 

iDda^tmiE ants hltc he said to waa'a^tamE <mts x.V** hltc he said 

his man to all (of) his people 7.1 

£/oaMj'xa*^^«7/ii? Ai^(? he senthis LtoxalxaHsmE hltc L!a!°'^ he sent 

man many people "30.1, 2 

But if Siuslaw does not employ a distinct grammatical process for the 
purpose of pointing out plurality of objects of transitive actions, it 
has developed devices to indicate collectivity of subjects of intransitive 
verbs. For that purpose it uses, besides the numeral particle ya^'xa^ 
(see § 139) and the stem hla'^^ (see § 133), two suffixes (-u« and -^a;)that 
are added directly to the verbal stem. These suffixes are always added 
to verbal stems that denote an intransitive act, and their functions may 
best be compared to the functions exercised by the French cm or 
German man in sentences like on dit and man sagt, 

§ 70. Plural -©««, -Uvfi 

This suffix expresses an action that is performed collectively by 
more than one subject. Etymologically it is the same suffix as the 
verbal abstract of identical phonetic composition (see § 97), and the use 
of one and the same suffix in two functions apparently so different 
may be explained as due to the fact thafr there exists an intimate psy- 
chological connection between an abstract verbal idea and the concept 
of the same act performed in general.^ The following example, taken 

1 1 have found only* one case of such a differentiation. I was told that the stem gaa- to enter, to 
PUT IN, refers to singular objects, while the stem Lxaa- can be used with plural objects only. But 
as this information was conveyed to me after much deliberation and upon my own suggestion, I am 
inclined to doubt the correctness of this interpretation. It is rather probable that these two stems 
are synonymoB. 

2 The same phenomenon occurs in Dakota. 

S 79 
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at random, will serve to illustrate the comparison more clearly. The 
Sioslaw word oM'oum'^ (stem tM'xcV' to work) may have two distinct 
meanings. When used nominally (as a verbal abstract), it may best be 
rendered by the concept op working, work; when used verbally, 
it is to be translated by to work in general, all (many) 
WORK. This psychological connection between such terms as work 
and to work generally, collectively, may have led to the use of 
one and the same suffix in a nominal and verbal capacity (see § 22). 
This suffix is added directly to the verbal stem, and its double form 
may be due to rapidity of speech rather than to any phonetic causes. 
It is frequently preceded by the temporal suffixes, especially the pres- 
ent "t (see § 72), and it was always rendered by they . . . The sub- 
ject of the action is usually emphasized by the use of the numeral 
particles Jiafmut all, yd^xa^ many (see § 124), and of the stem L!a^^ 
(see § 133). The particle either precedes or follows the verb. This 
suffix requires the accent. 



tEmu'- to assemble 7.3 
hutc- to play 7.2 
pEkvf' to play shinny 9.4 

h^yat^- to live 

Jvcil' to shout 13.11 

ma'qH' to dance 28.7 
xnl^n- to do 10.6 



mxk^' to cut 90.5 

qat(finr to go 8.2 
tAh!' to shoot 10.3 

maHo- to lay 32.22 



tEmu'^ they came together 30.16 
hutcv!'^ hla"^^ they play 8.8 
PeTcu'^ l/o!*^* they play shinny 

70.10 
yaP^'oM* h^yatm'^ lots (of people) 

live 
hcAu'^ cmta kite L!a'^^ shout collec- 
tively, those people 70.9 
mEqlyv!^ hla'^* they dance 28.8 
fsFalUa xnV^nvf^ amis hla'^* thus 

do it collectively, those people 

70.22, 23 * 
^utcu'ni hla!^^ H mikvf^ lf%a*af 

many women cut salmon 82.14 
qdU^Tiatvl^ they walk about 34. 19 
t&lLlatu'^ yd^'oMi* hla'^^ they are 

shooting 8.6 
ya'^^'yun ants Wt!a^ mitau/^ 

L!a'°'^ he saw that food lying 

(around in great quantities) 

36.26, 27 



Owing to the frequent interchange between the u-vowel and the 
diphthong a^ (see § 2), this suffix occurs often as -aa*, -aaf^^. 
§ 79 
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skwa^' to stand 10.9 stlm shwaha^'^ lIo!^^ there they 

are standing (collectively) 28.9 
A%/- to start 16.1 fPaltsa hlqlya^^ ants lIo!^* thus 

they (will) start 
^a'taa thus 11.10 s'atm^'^* ts Kite L!a!^ thus (they 

do it) these people 
TclMc"- to go and see 16.1 leHrik'ya'a^ nVctca ts ta* many 

(were) going to see how this (one 

was) living 

I 80. Plural -tx 

This suffix exercises the same function as the preceding -u", differ- 
ing from it in so far only as its subjects must be human beings. It is 
added either to the bare stem or to the stem verbalized by means of 
the suffixes -a*, -tl* (see § 75), or'it follows any of the temporal suffixes. 
The function of this suffix as a personal plural is substantiated by the 
fact that the verb to which it is added must be followed by the col- 
lective forms of hltc pebson, hltcvy^ hUcvf^ (see § 97). Whenever 
this suffix is added to a stem that has been verbalized by means of the 
suffixes -a*, -u*, it coincides in phonetic structure with the temporal 
and objective form -Itx (see §§ 33, 68). But the following coDective 
hltcfW^ differentiates these two forms. Stems ending in an alveolar or 
affricative add this suffix by means of a weak a-vowel (see § 4). This 
suffix is always rendered by they, people. 

tEmu^- to assemble 7.3 H wd.n tEmvftx hltm'^ finally the 

people assembled 7.6 
tEmHoa*'tx hltcvf^ sqa^Jc -peofple 

assembled there 66.15 
iFaltsa thus 11.10 Hwd/n^ataa'tx hlteu'^* now they 

(began to do it) thus 7.5, 6 
huto- to play 7.2 H wcin Kutca'tx hltcfu!^ now they 

(commence to) play 9.3 
VDoa'- to talk 7.1 H wd/n waa'tx hltcu/^ then finally 

people said 16.1 
at^'tc waa^'nvxustx MtoW^ thus 

they began to talk to each other 

64,20,21 
j'a^n- to go 8.2 H wd,n qa' t(^ntx finally they went 

16.2 
ta*' to live 16.2 haf^mut tqa^'ixfltc taya*'tx hltc/u!^^ 

all up-stream they lived 82.13 

§ 80 
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PeJcv/^' to "plsLy slAnny 9 A pakwa^'tx hltcuf^ tE L!a!°'^ these 

people play shinny 78.7 
hcH- to shout halVtx hUcW^ people shout 13.11 

§ 81. ntBEGTTLABr SUFFIXES -n (-fn)^ "tnyaac {-m) 

Here belong two suffixes whose exact function and etymology can 
no longer be analyzed. It is even impossible to tell whether they 
represent petrified formative elements, or elements of an exceed- 
ingly restricted scope, which may be responsible for their sporadic 
appearance. 

The first of these suffixes to be discussed here is the suffix -n- or 
-t/2-. It never occurs independently, being always followed by another 
verbal suffix, such as the transitive -un (see § 28), the temporal (see 
§§ 65-74) and the passive suffixes (see §§ 38, 39, 54-59). It seems to 
be related to the reciprocal -naw (a), and its function may be charac- 
terized as expressing a transitive action involving redprocality or 
mutuality. 

t/v/hata?' to try to sell tluhxMl'nun^ I try to sell it 

Ha^x tluhat^cl'ntxa^x^ they two 
try to sell their (hides) 100.19 
ma'qH'toAsjiQQ 28.7 maqUna'^un I will cure him (lit- 

erally, dance for him) 
mEqU^na'a^ a dance will be ar- 
ranged for him 19.2 
^d, ata's cmts ma'qUnutuE (for) 
> him only this dance is arranged 

28.7 
TnHmq!' to buy (in exchange H mVnqlmu^nE Uxax^ she is 
for a slave) (?) bought in exchange for a slave 

76.3 
lVu- to come 9.3 Lluna^^ya^^ (when) they two 

come together 46.7 

The other irregular suffix is -m, which, however, occurs by itself in 
only one instance. It is usually followed by the suffix for the past 
tense -ycux (see § 74), and expresses in such cases an action that almost 
took place. It was invariably rendered by almost, very near. 

1 The use of this sufl^ may be justified here by the fact that the idea to sell requires a seller and 
a buyer. 

s The-n is used here because the action involves two persons— one that comesi and another that it 
approached. 

§ 81 
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a:4w^ he goes, he travels 20.3 pi'Hms xVntma in the ocean he 

travels (around ?) 44.1, 2 
hakw- to fall 8.7 Jia'Tcumyaxaii I almost fell down 

a^s- to sleep 24.1 c^mi^yaxan I very nearly fell 

asleep 
qatc'ri' to go 8.2 qa'tcn^myaxan I very nearly went 

^un- to beat 72.17 Icvf'namyaxaf'n I almost beat him ^ 

qatX' to cry 58.15 qaftx'myax he very nearly cried 

Nominal Suffixes (§§82-105) 

§ 82. INTBODXTCTOBY 

The number of nominal suffixes found in Siuslaw is, comparatively 
speaking, rather small, and the ideas they express do not differ mate- 
rially from the ideas conveyed by the nominal suffixes of the neigh- 
boring languages. There is, however, one striking exception, for 
among the neighboring languages (Coos and Alsea) Siuslaw alone 
possesses nominal cases. Another interesting feature of the Siuslaw 
nominal suffixes is the large number of suffixed formative elements 
that require the accent, and their phonetic strength (see § 12). 

§ 83. DIMINUTIVE '48knn 

This suffix conveys our diminutive idea, and may be added to stems 
that express nominal and adjectival concepts. Under the influence of 
the consonant preceding it, it may be changed into -asTc^in.^ When 
added to stems that end in a vowel, the vowel of the suffix is con- 
tracted with the final vowel of the stem (see § 9). When followed by 
the augmentative -U'rm, the -in- element of this suffix disappears (see 
§ 84). This suffix requires the accent. 

t!dmc infant 40.19 tldmd'sVin a little boy 94.16 

lt%'a}Mih&A Ifl'sJc'in L!a'^* many small fish 

46.6, 7 
q^Mtcv/ni woman 30. 21 qiutcuni'sJc^tn a little woman, a girl 

mitcb father 54. 22 mUIafak^nl'tin my step-father (lit- 

erally, my little father) 100.3, 4 
IVfxan niece (?) 92.17 lipxanVsVintxf^ax they two (were) 

his little nieces 92.15, 16 
Jco'tan horse 34.T9 TcotanV sTc^in a small horse, a pony 

lowing to the fact that most of the texts and examples were obtained from William Smith, an 
Alsea Indian (see p. 438), whose native tongne has no true alveolar spirants (<, c), this suffix appears 
frequently in the texts as -icVin. 

§§ 82-83 
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hlmaV' short LlmjaWsTc'vn very short 50.18 

yak- small 29.4 ya^'TcIVsVin very small 36.23 

iryaZ'x almost, v«<y nearly 11.1 xyal'TA'sVin qa'tc^nt qa*ha!ntc he 

went a little ways (literally, al- 
most, a little, he goes, far) 12.1 
hVcatca a while fdccUca'sVin a little while 64.8 

§ 84. ATTaHENTATIVE JU^mfl 

'^I'fnd expresses the idea of labgeness, and, in terms of relation- 
ship, that of AGu; and it may be suffixed to stems expressing, besides 
nominal, also adjectival ideas. When added to stems that end in a 
lateral, the lateral of the suffix disappears in accordance with the law 
of simplification of consonants (see § 15). This suflOx requires the 
accent. 

ql'utc woman 48.17 qiutafiU'md old woman 94.22 

LipL' grandfather LipL'rnJH, grandfather 

IcamL grandmother 96.22 Wdaytx cmts Ica/mL'matc she said 

to that her grandmother 96.21 
tfamc infant 40.19 HdrruA'l'ma old infant, Jience 

young (man) 54.22 
tETf^m strong 10.1 tExmVl'mii very strong (man), 

hence old (man) 40.10 
pEni's skunk 86.1 pEmd'l'ma a large skunk 

yiTct big 48.8 yilclfi'l'ma very big 40.6 

The diminutive suffix is not infrequently added to the augmentative 
for the purpose of mitigating the impression made by the augmenta- 
tive, and mce versd. 

t!dmc infant 40.19 t/dmdl'ma'sk^in little big infant, 

hence little boy 94.20 

mUd, mother 54.23 mUasWl'md^ step-mother ^ter- 

ally, little old mother) 

CASE-EKDINGS (§§ 86-87) 
§ 85. "Introductory 

Unlike the languages spoken by the neighboring tribes, Siuslaw 
shows a rich development of nominal cases. Two of these, the geni- 
tive or relative case and the locative, are formed by means of sepa- 
rate suffixes, while the discriminative case is formed by means of a 
vocalic change (see § 111). In addition to these distinct case-endiogs, 

1 The contraction of mtbuWl'mH from fnXt(u^*iiA'l'm& may be explained as due to the assimilation 
of ft to 2 following the contraction of the vowels. 

" §§ 84-85 
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there exists a great number of nominalizing suffixes indicating nom- 
inal ideas of an absolutive (nominative) form; so that the Siuslaw noun 
may be said to show four possible cases, — the nominative or absolutive 
case, the discriminative, the genitive or relative case, and the locative, 

« 

which has an extended meaning. In discussing these case-endings it 
will be found preferable to begin with i;he locative case, because of 
the important position it occupies in the language. 

§ 86. The Locative Case -a, -Us 

These two suffixes indicated originally local ideas of rest, and, as 
such, are best rendered by our local adverbs on, in, at, to, etc. It 
would seem, however, that this primary function was extended so 
that these suffixes may also mark the noun as the object of an action^ 
thereby exercising the function of an accusative case-ending. The^ 
use of these suffixes for the purpose of expressing objects of action 
and the adverbial idea of rest may be explained by the iqtimate psy- 
chological connection that exists between these two apparently dis- 
tinct concepts. The following example will serve to illustrate this 
connection. The sentence I cut salmon may, and as a matter of fact 
does, denote the idea I cut on the salmon. 

The correctness of this interpretation is furthermore brought out 
by the fact that the verb, upon which these suffixes are dependent, 
can under no circumstance appear in transitive form. Should, how- 
ever, such a verb appear with a transitive suffix, the noun will then 
occur in the absolutive form; and, since confusion might arise as to 
the identity of the subject and object of the action, the subject of the 
action is always discriminated (see §§ 21, 111). 

The importance of these two suffixes as formative elements may be 
deduced from the fact that they enter into the formation of the forms 
expressing our periphrastic conjugation to have, to be with (see 
§ 76) and that the adverbial suffixes (see §§ 90, 91, 93) can be added only 
to nouns that occur with these locative endings. 

-a expresses, besides the nominal object of an action, also the local 
idea of rest. There is a tendency to have the accent fall upon this suffix. 

IfVa!^ fish 56.1 ml'k^tuxts Ifla/ya' you two shall 

cut salmon 90.5 
LlyaJaP' fire 25.5 Jui^*^qmas Llya'wa near the fire 26.1 

tslaln pitch 26.6 yuwa'ya^xiin ya^*xa^ talU'na' we 

two (will) get much pitch 
94.17, 18 

§ 86 
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qvutcu'ni woman 30.21 
ptiku'^' to play shinny 9.4 



tcl water 36.20 



x/a'«< ground, place 7.1 

Tc&tcm horse 34.9 

fix tooth 

tcl water 36.20 



UAmtca'mi ax 27.10 



Mtc tXn^Tiya qiMcvlnya (a) person 

wants a woman 76.7 
pEkvfya xdL /a*'L !a'^* many shinny 

sticks (they) make 78.5 
tcl'wa maHc ants ... in the wa- 
ter lay that . . . 32.22 
tcn/vm H TdvFvAna^' on the water 

ice appeared 76.13 
mlk!a^' hlaya' in a bad place 

12.10; 13.1 
TcumVntc Tcotana't not they had 

horses 100.20; 102.1 
t'ixa't (it) has teeth 90.19 
^Ha^x tdi'vxUc hakwa'a} they two 

into the water thrown will be 

88.7, 8 
tcl'vxmE ha^^^yax from the water 

(it) came ashore 66.13 
t<Amtca!myatc OM/wa'a* with an ax 

(he) killed will be 28.1 



-418. Like the preceding -«, it is employed for the purpase of form- 
ing the locative case of nouns and of expressing the local idea of rest. 
It is suffixed to nouns in -€ (see § 97) and in -I (see § 98). When 
added to nouns in -{, the -i of the noun is consonantized^ so that the 
suffix appears to be -iyfi« (see § 8); while, when suffixed to nouns in -u, 
the -u of the suffix is contracted with the u of the noun (see § 9). 



Jdu'ici'nl ice 



pFVtl lake 62.18 
tso'tl sand beach 
PeTcu'^ shinny game 



hutouf'"* fun 8.5 



u'mll thunder 



§ 86 



qoFxa^'x IcJvFvAnlyvfs on top of the 

ice76.U, 15 
Ufitaqan pk%t%yv!8 tsmu'ycut deer 

at (the) lake assembled 34.11. 
tolls tdtlyvfs (you) will keep on 

living on the sand beach 46.15 
s'a leunvftsfwa pEku'H htaya' he 

always beats (people) at shinny 

78.18, 19 
a'l'tutfwnx hutcfSy stcthoxi also shalt 

come to the fun 22.8 
uwllyu'stc Llvf to thunder (it) came 

36.8, 9 
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A number of nouns undergo unexplained phonetic changes when- 
ever the locative suffix is added, while others employ an abbreviated 
form of this case-ending. Since no fixed rules can be given that 
will cover each of these cases, it will be best to tabulate all such nouns, 
giving their absolutive and locative forms. These nouns are as follows : 



Absolutive case 

wM'a} elder sister 90.23 
m/ictci'* younger sister 40.2 
mitd, father 54.22 
mUd, mother 54.23 
L!a'°'^ earth, many 7.1 
Iqa^'^m log 32.21 
ayt(fld camas 96.20 
kite person 15.2 
ffHrticuz^ landing-place 
tsEha^ya grass 8.6 
yaf^xa fern-root 80.18 
hlU^'^ house 25.2 



Locative case 

mUa'yus 40.12, 13 
mictca'yus 
mita'yus 
mUa'yu8 
hlayu's 76.10 
IqatuvjUyv/s 88.16 
a^Ufiyvfa 98.11, 12 
hUvfs 66.14 
^na'x'^a 48.21 
tsEhc^yah 
ya^xa^s 
hltd'8 58.8 



Id many cases one and the same noun shows in its locative forms 
both case-endings, as may be seen from the following examples: 



i.V"* ground, many 7.1 
a'^'tdsi camas 96.20 
hltc person 7.1 



h!ayal 13.1 and tlayu's^QAO 
a^tci4sya and aHcvyvla 98.11, 12 
hlt\i8 66.14 and hltv/tc 7.5 



K few nouns appear with locative case-endings that seem to bear no 
relation to the suffixes -a, -ua. The following have been found: 



Absolutive ' 

5i'xa* boat 56.5 



Jiarmf^tel whale 82.5 



Locative 

8Exa^^ 48.18 

SExa^'tc qaa'xmrh into a canoe it 
was put 34.5 

JhaTYUltCfu! 

ha^^mut hamltcu' l^hva*' all (some) 
whale got 82.6 
Uqwa^'tEm alder tree 92.5, 6 Uqutml' 

Uqut^mfa^ qaa^' an alder tree they 
two entered 92.6 

la>'qat sTcwafia^'tx xwakV feathers 
(they) placed on their heads 10.9 
Lxa?^h%Q^Al 



xwafTca head 29.6 



LTMLu' spear 64.7 



i The locative form isxa^ may be explained as a noun with the local suifix of rest used as the 
object of an action (see \ 91). 



§ 86 
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hUc person 7.1 hltvltc 

IcfTtH/vA hltuOc a sheriff 7.5 

ma'q^L crow 34.28 m^qrDc^L 34.21 

qayvf^nts stone qayunaHs 62.7 

^Ll'mt anus 86.9 q^himnft 

ycfle^s seal 62.4 yzlcu's 62.2 

Loa! mouth 28.2 Loaya! 29.2, 96.7 

Nouns that end in the augmentative suffix -^'mS, (see § 84) change the 
final a into a clear ^vowel whenever the locative is to be expressed. 

yikt/tH'ma very big 40.6 yikWl'mat cafya he has a big i>enis 

92.1 
^uUA'l'rnA old woman 96.15 ^utcXVrMXbc to the old woman 

94.16 

In a few instances the locative suffix -a has tiie function of an ad- 
verbial suffix of instrumentality. 

tdimtca!mi ax 27. 10 ^'ia^ x wdn UAmtcXmya qdU^nt and 

they two now an ax take along 
(literally, with an ax go) 96.10, 
11 
slcwaha^^* Lla'^* ha^'mut ants UAr 
mt(A'mya they are standing, all 
those who have axes 28.9; 29.1 

I 87. The Relative or Genitive Case -BnU^ -mn 

These suffixes have the function of the Indo-European genitive case- 
endings. 

'EnU is suffixed to the absolutive form of the noun; and wh^i 
added to nouns that end in a long vowel, its obscure e is contracted 
with the long vowel of the noun and disappears (see § 9). The noun 
to which this suffix is added is always the object of the action. 

Ifl'd^ salmon 56.1 W lay if ml txa^n^ salmon's tracks 

lq!d'nu hide 100.15 lq!amj}'rnl^ y^xeS^ many hides (lit- 

erally, of hides a multitude) 102. 
1,2 
t!% tlVya^ bear 56.11 ; 68.14 tHyayifrnl txa^n^ bear tracks 56.10 
jA!l^^ raccoon jMg^tsEfrnl Iqid'nu raccoon-hide 

tBxmvfnt man 30. 21 tBxmu'nyEml l IimXtl a man's bow 

§ 87 
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This suffix may be added to pronouns and particles, as may be seen 
from the following examples: 

nd, I 21.8 ni'ctdm'nx na'mH tE\ because 

thou (art) of me (a) relative 21.5 
haymut all 10.9 ha^mutvfml^ m^aftl of all (the)chief 

This suffix is also employed in the formation of the independent 
possessive pronouns (see § 114). 

'Em differs from the preceding -Etnl in so far as it can be added 
only to the locative form of the noun^ and that in the few examples 
that were obtained it denotes the subject of an action. 



AbBolntiye Objective 

mafq^L crow 34. 23 m^qwa'h 

u'ndl thunder umlVyua 

hltc a person 7.1 hltv/tc 7.5 

hlM'^ house 25.2 hltd's 58.8 



RelaUve 

m^qwa'LEm V)a!a% Crow's 
language 34.21. 

undl'yUBBm wa'aa Thun- 
der's language 36.8 

hltvftcEm Llxrmftl (an) In- 
dian's bow 

hlt^'sEm tEgyu'^* of house 



(the) frame 

When followed by other suffixes, the obscure e of -edi drops out, 
and the consonants are combined into a cluster. 



AbsolutiYe Objective 

m/ild, mother 54.23 mUa'yvs 



mat IV elder brother mat ! I' y us 
68.11 



Relative 

rnUa'yusmUhv mttd, of my 
mother (her) father; my 
grandfather 

mdtH'yusmltin t!amc my 
elder brother's boy 



! 88. THE POSSESSIVE SUFFIXES 

Possessive relations of the noun are expressed in Siuslaw by means 
of the suffix -^ that is followed by the subjective pronouns (see § 24). 
Posssession for the third person singular is expressed by the suffix -to 
added to the noun without the aid of the sign of possession, •^. Pos- 
session for the third persons dual and plural is indicated by adding 
the subjective pronouns -a^x and -nx to the suffix -tc. Thus it would 
seem that Siuslaw employs two distinct suffixes for the purpose of 
expressing possession: -i used for the first and second persons, and 
'tc for the third persons. 



1 See S 11. 



§ 88 
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The possessive suffixes are verbalized by adding the auxiliary suffix 
"t (see § 76) to the sign of possession; so that Siuslaw may be said to 
possess two sets of possessive suffixes, — one purely nominal set and 
one with a verbal significance. In the latter set the suffixes for the 
third persons are missing. 

All possessive suffixes stand in terminal position following even the 
case-endings and the adverbial suffixes. 

The following table will serve to illustrate die formation of the pos- 
sessive suffixes: 



- 


Nominal 


Verbal 


fflnS^nlAr .... 


Ist person 

2dpenon 

3d peraon 


-in 

-iwa; 

-Ic 


-lanx 


Dual 


Inclnsiye 

Exclusive 

2d person 

8d peraon 


-in« 
-ixAn 
-«« 
■4e»ax 


-Kite 


PlQial 


[Inclusiye 

ExclnsiYe 

2d person 

3di>erson 


-IrU 

-fnxan 

-Wcl 


-ittnl 
-mnxan 

-laecf 



The pronominal suffix for the exclusive dual -a^xHn, -axUn, has been 
abbreviated here to -xAn. This abbreviation may be the result of 
contraction. The ^ of the possessive suffixes appears frequently as a 
diphthong a* (see § 2). The possessive suffixes follow all other nomi- 
nal suffixes. 



ts'U'mu't. friend 23.4 
mUh father 54.22 



hliM'^ house 25.2 

lln name 13.10 

txa^n^ track, path 56.10 

mi^'cf' elder sister 90.23 
wa'as language 34.21 
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ts^U'mu'tln my friend 36.15 
mita'aHyi . . . mUa'aH^ my fa- 
ther . . . my mother (literally, 
I have a father ... a mother) 

100.1 
tca'xumans hlt^' stain let us two 

go back to my house I 58.5 
ll'U^t Wnlnx cougar (will be) thy 

name 13.5, 6 
maHc txa^nVtdl'nx it lies in thy 

path 48.22 

misn/aHc her elder sister 40. 11 
s^aUnftc wa'astc thus he said (lit- 
erally, thus his language) 40.26 
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tlaifm chad 40.19 

Tcbpx eye 36. 16 
tclL hand 50.18 
m^^ father 54.22 
T^fmlTca head 29.5 
m*»a7t chief 11.2 

xulnhof a bet 78.15 



tiamclna td'ntux our (dual incl.) 

boys will return 42.7 
Tcopxa^'xHn our (dual exel.) eyes 
tcl'LlU your (dual) hands 
mita'tc'^ax their (dual) father 52.8 
omafka^Td our (incl.) heads 
m^dtl'nxan our (excl.) chief 
m^dtl't(A your chief 
7^' nhoftcFnx their bets 70.7 



The possessive suffixes may be added to particles and attributive 
eleniients that precede the noun. This is due to a tendency inherent 
in the language to keep the principal parts of speech free from all 
pronominal elements, and which finds its counterpart in the tendency 
to add all subjective suffixes to the adverbs that precede the verb 
instead of to the verbal stem (see § 26). 

In many instances the independent possessive pronouns (see § 114) 
are used in addition to the possessive suffixes. This is done for the 
sake of emphasis; and in all such cases the suffixes are added to the 
independent pronouns, and not to the nominal stem. 



^aUnftc thus 8.1 



vh I 21.8 



nictci/tc how, manner 36.4 
h%8 good 38*21 



s'a'tsa thus 11.10 
^a^'na he, that one 15.4 



na I 21.8 



te'« ten 8. 1 



K%8 good 38.21 



^aM^tcm ha> thus I think (liter- 
ally, thus my mind) 21.7 
wa'ah'nx na'm'lUin wa'as you will 

continually speak my language 

36.13 
nKctditdlnx ho^ how (is) thy mind 

40.3 
hl'^nx ha} havftOx you will feel 

better (literally, good thy heart 

will become) 
e^a'tsatc nictdtmicfmu thus (is) his 

custom 38. 16 
^a^ndnAtG wa'as wa^'»yaxa^n his 

language he spoke 86.14 
Tui'mHlm Ico'tan our (incl. dual) 

horses 
yi'xHU^ax hav/yax t fame they two 

had ten children (literally, ten 

their two, had become, children) 

60.16,.17 
hl'*8lnl lujf' we are glad (literally, 

good our [incl] heart) 72.18 

§ 88 
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Us good 38.21 

na I 21.8 

ants that there 7.1 



hl*'slnxan hlUnf* good (was) our 
(exd.) house 100.13 

nafmHlnxan tE^q our (exd.) rela- 
tive 102.5 

tlVyaf' Idkvxj^lcu^n cint^n matH' 
(a) bear caught that there my 
elder brother 58.18 



Nominal possessive suffixes are added to verbal stems in many cases 
when the object stands in some possessive relation to the subject of 
the sentence (see § 33). Siuslaw uses for that purpose the verbal set 
of possessive suffixes (see table on p. 546) ; and, since the pronouns in- 
dicating the subject of the action are added to particles and attributive 
elements preceding the verb (see § 26), these suffixes occur mostly in 
terminal position. 



afq- to leave 



Jia/ur to become 



ya^^xa* much 8.6 
his well 38.21 
waa'- to speak 7.1 
ya^'xa^ much, many 8.6 



Lxu'ls dry 60. 19 



ta^Jc'ns aya'qo^Vl is si'xa!'^ here we 

two (incl.) shall leave our canoe 

56.6 
ha^ncmx ha^tuxa!^t/i Aa^ different 

will become thy mind 60.14 
s'a'tscm ^n ya'xa^^Aa* that's why 

I (know) much (in) my mind 20.9 
tsi'Jc/yanxan M'sitl ha^ we (excl.) 

are very glad 24.5, 6 
aM't<^nx wa'a^sl^ tsVmqma thus 

you shall telljour people 78. 10 
H'nx yd^'xa*te Wt/a^ they have 

much food (literally, and they 

much their food) 80.17 
LxU'lstc^nx ants ICVcif' dry (is) that 

their salmon 80.17, 18 



The possessive suffixes are sometimes added to the verbal stem, es- 
pecially the suffix for the third person singular. 



xfu^'Lltfikii he will return 



wa^a*' he says 8.9 

lItmx^' reduplicated form of 
l!xU' to know 40.16 

§ 88 



d'nxltx amis tldmc xfU)l'L!tvjxtc he 
wanted his boy to come back (lit- 
ei^ally, he desired his, that boy, 
shall come back, his) 42. 5, 6 

Jcumi'ntc wa'a^tc ants qa^sLl'u not 
she said (to) that her husband 

Icvf' lJxu'xHc ha^ not he knew his 
mind 58.4 
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The subjective pronouns may at times perform tjie function of 
the possessive suffixes. This is especially true in the case of the 

r 

pronoun for the first person singular when used in connection with a 
demonstrative pronoun. 

ta^lc this here 32.13 tlVya* lalcwa'ku^n td'Hn t/dmc (a) 

bear caught this my boy 60.9, 10 
wda^t^n ta'Tdm wa'as speak to me 
(with) this my language 36.10 

cmts that there 7.1 tlVya* lakwa'Tcu^n a'nt^ rmt!V 

(a) bear caught that there my 
elder brother 58.18 



ADVBBBIAIi SUFFIXES (§§ 89-06) 
§ 80. Introductory 

Siuslaw expresses all adverbial relations derived from nouns by 
means o f suffixes , that precede even the pronominal suffixes. Of 
these, the local suffixes indicating motion and rest, and the local suffix 
expressing the ablative idea from, can be added only to the locative 
forms of the noun (see § 86). It is rather interesting to note that there 
is no special suffix denoting instrumentality. This idea is either ex- 
pressed by means of the locative -a (see § 86), or it is conveyed through 
the medium of the local suffix of motion ^ (i^e §^90) and of the local 
-ya (see § 93), or it may be contained in the suffix of modality -Itc 
(see § 94). All these ideas are so closely interwoven with that of in- 
strumentality, that the instrumental use of elements denoting primarily 
objects, motion, and modality, presents no difficulty whatsoever. 

! 00. Local Suffix Indicating Motion -tc 

It is added to the locative forms of the noun (see § 86), and may be 
best rendered by to, into, at, on, upon, towards. 

tci water 64.24 Ha^x tcnfwatc hakwa'a} and they 

two into the water will be 

throwii 88.7, 8 
Ai^'^ house' 26.2 HnxwcLn td^n hltsVstc they now 

returned into the house 60.10, 

11 
myi'a^ elder sister 90.23 wi'ltiAstun miaa'yuatc he pent her 

to her elder sister 92.20 

§§ 89-90 
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. i.V**' ground 76.10 Llayu'atc to the ground 94.8 

fn!xa^ canoe 56.5 sExa^tc qaa'xcmi into a canoe were 

put 34.5 

pWtl lake 62.18 pVltlyu'atc tEmvfyax at the lake 

(they) came together 34.13, 14 

^utc/ill'Trui old woman 94.22 Lvufwa^ ^utcA'l'ma^tc they two 

came to an old woman 94.16 

qayu'^nts rock xcAna* qayunafts^tc (one) climbs 

up the rock 62.7 

niafq^L crow 34.23 mvf m^qwdh^tc he came to Crow 

36.3 

Tclvi L!a!°-^ everywhere IdlTCfuftc hlaya'tc waa'un every- 

where he said ... 7.2 

Local adverbs and stems denoting local phrases are not considered 
as nouns. Hence they can have no locative forms, and the adverbial 
suffixes are added directly to such words. 

ha^q shore 44.7 y4a:a*' ha*qte (they) looked ashore 

66.6 
Inu outside 38.23 H'nx Inu'tc Llha! and they outside 

went 38.23 
qo'7?hn away from shore 34.6 qo'x^mtc ha^'mut qwa'xtc^st out 

into the water all went 34.15 
qa'x/dn up, above 34.21 qa'xHntc hdkwa'yunE upv^ards it 

is thrown 8.7 
qa^hafn far 56.8 qa^ha'ntc tdLlaf' he shot far 10.3 

In like manner the local suffix is added to the independent pronouns; 
and all such pronouns, when followed by this suffix, have the function 
of objective pronouns (see § 113). 

nd I 21.8 tEmu'tuxtd nd,tc you shall concie to 

me 72.11 . 
nlx^ts thou Tcumi'ntc hl^'aa nl'xf^tc not good (it 

is) on you 12.5 

In a few instances the local suffix -tc has been found added to the 
absolutive form of nouns. This ungrammatical suffixation may be due 
either to imperfect perception on my part, or to errors on the part 
of the informant. The instances referred to are as follows: 

jpaa^vA sand beach paa^vntdix qatc*natu'^ along the 

sand beach they walked 34.14 

Ikll'a^ mouth of the river Llvfwanx ITcH'aHc they came to the 

mouth of the river 66. 11 

§ 90 
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inqla'l river, creek 30.23 Ha^x Llvf yiq/a'ltc and they two 

came to a creek 56.4 

In many instances the locative form of a noun or pronoun followed 
by the local suffix of motion -tc indicates the idea of instrumentality. 

tdl water 64.24 hlU^'^ ta/qnis tciwaJtc the house (is) 

full of water 
hUc person 7.1 taqanl'tz hltvlstc it was always full 

of people 70.3, 4 
tcfimtca^mi ax 27.10 UAmtca'Tnyatc OMiwafa^ with an ax 

he wiU be kiUed 2&1 
Wt!a^ food 34.6 td'qnis Ut/wya'tc ants hltsn/* full 

with food (was) that house 54.5 
tslaln pitch 26.6 A*n*xyu*nE tslUna'tc OMiwa'a^ it 

was desired (that) with pitch 

he should be killed 24.1 
^d, that one 10.1 s'afna'tc xawa'a^ with that (thing) 

he wiU be killed 26.6 

. §01. Local Suffix Indicating Best -il (-a^) 

This suffix is added to such stems as are not considered nominal, 
and hence can not express the local idea of rest by means of the loca- 
tive -a or -us (see § 86). It is consequently suffixed to adjectives — 
which are really intransitive verbs — and it performs for such terms 
the additional function of a locative case-ending. The only noun to 
which this suffix has been found added in its local and objective mean- 
ing is the stem en/xa^ ganob (see § 86). This apparently exceptional 
use of the local suffix -u in connection with a noun may be due to the 
fact that the informant, unable to recall a single instuice of the noun 
(n!xa^ in its proper objective form (^fn/iaya!f\ and not conscious of the 
grammatical processes of her language, has endeavored to form the 
objective case according to her own idea. The idea implied by this 
suffix may be rendered by in, at, on. The interchange between -u 
and -a*^ has been discussed in § 2. 

rnVTcIa bad 14.7 nVctet tsx Tfi'ntmls Kite m%k!a^ 

hlaya! how (can) always travel 
a person in a bad plac^? 12.10; 
13.1 

fcj'ix each, every ^.4 tom'nz TcHteu' hlaya' oA'ti^mls just 

you everywhere will continually 
travel 13.6, 7 

§ 91 
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Tcllx each, every 24.4 ' Tcleom' Llayaf H ^a^t* on each place 

such (was the world) 14.6; 15.1 
«»a*^*such,in that manner 15.1 H*nx aqaHc lH!a^ s*aHv! and they 

eat on such (a place) 62.5, 6 
ya^'JcIVak^n very small 36.23 yak/isFinv/ hlaya! H tlyu'^^ on a 

very small place they lived 38.19 
Iqa^'^tu txu ma^tc ants SExa^' sticks 

merely were lying in that boat 

48.20, 21 

Instances where this suffix has the function of a locative case- 
ending may be given as follows: 



tnfxa^ boat 56.5 



TcHx each, every 24.4 
m^'^.^« bad 14.6 
^^ita} canoe 56.5 



IcH'om'tcL/aya'tc Lloxa'xa^tsmE to 
each place he sent his . . .30.1 

lVu mi'TcIa^tc hlaya'tc became to 
a bad place 

sExa^n ^'n^xya a canoe I want 

SExaP^tc qaa'oumi into a canoe were 
put 34.5 



§ 02. Local Suffix -ix {ra^x, '■y€ix) 

This suffix is used chiefly in connection with verbs of motion, and is 
added to nouns, adjectives, and adverbs. Its function* may best be 
compared to the function performed by our adverbs on, over, along, 
when used in connection with verbs of motion. The long ^ of the 
suffix is often changed into a!^ (see § 2) or diphthongized into ya 
(see § 7). 

^a'<2'^o a tributary of the Sius- Qa'a^tcLx piil'tc Llha'yax along 
law river called at present North Fork at first it passed 

82.19 
paa^imtclx qaU^natvf^ along (its) 

sand beach they walked 34.14 
haf"' qij^xarA tca'xmtv/x along the 

shore we will go back 66.12, 13 
qa^xo^'x Iclu'wimyvfs on top of 

the ice 76.14, 15 
tcn/watc hl'sa^x lW to the water 

on (a) straight (line) it was com- 
ing 82.20 
qa^xUnyax x/t^it along the sky it 

traveled 32.19 
tdi'Tcyaz Llha*' tE hltc whereon 

climb up people 80.13 



North|Fork 
pdof^^vA sand beach 

* 

ha*q shore 44.7 
qa^x high, up 80.9 
his well, straight 38.21 

qa^x^n sky 
t&ik where 34.2 

§ 92 
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In one instance this suffix is added to a demonstrative pronoun. 

8'ci that one 10.1 s'a^^xa^ pitca^ over tiiat one they 

two stepped 88.18 

§ 03. Local Suffixes ^a, -n^ 

^ya is added to those locative f ormd of the personal pronouns and 
nouns that end in an alveolar or affricative consonant (ty Sy tc) and to 
adverbs the final consonant of which belongs to the same series. 

^Ll'mt anus 86.9 q^L^l'tyatc Llha' from his anus 

he came out 94.20 

jn'^t€A8 ocean (locative form) jnft^isya hafqa^ from the ocean he 
44.1 came ashore 82.4 

qu'itc Umpqua river qvlUcyiufi from the Umpaua river 

(they came) 100.15 

hlt^'* house 25.2 MtA'sya from the house 

wA I 21.8 na'tcya from me 

hu^q shore 44.7 Jia^'qaHcya go away from the fire! 

(literally, what is shore like from 
it you go away) 26.7 

qantc where qa'ntcyarut lvuI from where (dost) 

thou come 66.16 

-njs; is suffixed* to nouns and to personal proaouns whose locative 
forms end in a vowel (see § 86), and to such stems as form the loca- 
tive cases by means of the local suffix of rest -u (see § 91). 

i !%x L !a'°-^ every place Ic HxfU'nE l laya'uE from each place, 

from every where 8.2 

tcfi water 64.24 tdl'wwaE ha^'qiqyax from the water 

he came ashore 56.13 

Tuoa/Tca head 29.5 xwakl'nE from the head 

^'xa} canoe 66.5 SExaf^ns from the canoe 

These local suffixes are frequently used as implying the idea of 
instrumentality. 

qaZ'tc knife hlxmaVyim qa'Vtcya he killed him 

with a knife (literally, from a 
knife) 

telL hand 50.18 tcL'LnE LolEilun with the hand he 

struck him 

LTcavf spear 64.7 Lxa^Mns ants hltc akwdhaf'' with 

a spear (in his hand) that person 
stood up 64.11, 12 

§ 93 
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I 94. Adreiliial Sufixes Indicatixi^ Modality -Ue (-«^e), -na 

-ffe. This suffix has both a nominal and a verbal fonction. As a 
nominal suffix it signifies uke. It is found suffixed to a number of 
modal adverbs (see § 121), and it invariably requires the accent. The 
interchange l^tween the long i and the diphthong a* has been dis- 
cussed in § 2. 



dfcd7<? hill 46.10 



txa^n' tracks, road 56.10 



(d^q one 18.7 



iPa'tsa thus 11.10 



nVctca something, how 16.2 



qa!xOntc qafUfnt Stotdi'tc he went 

up a hill (literally, upwards he 

goes, hill-like) 12.9 
teik ants lqa*''tu LHoa*' txa*m'tc 

wherever that tree taJis across 

the rood (literally, road-like) 

84.2,3 
cflqa^UAn l Ixu'yun qna half I know 

it (literally, one [half J like I 

know it) 92.12 
wac^xam f^aUfi'tc he was told thus 

8.1 
Tctn'nx nictci'tc h!wa!n%min don't 

you tell him anything 17.1, 2 



My informant frequently rendered this suffix by the phrase what 
YOU WOULD GALL A . . . , SOME KIND OP ... , especially in cases 
where the noun employed did not convey the exact idea that was 
wanted. 



m^a'n chief 10.2 



mdtl'yu^* chief, general 



hia^^* rich man 86.4 



tEqyvf^ frame 80.7 
Ikll'a} mouth (of river) 



m^a'tltc ts qioo'toBo} beaver (was) 

(what you would call a) chief 

50.6, 7 
s*atsi't€ woo! anta maifi'vMc ants 

si'xa^ thus said that (what you 

would call) captain (of) that 

boat 64.26; 66.1 
Ina^vMc cmts Kite (what you would 

call a) chief (was) that man 76.3 
tEqyvfvntc (what you would call a) 

frame 
VcH'a^vntc an^jpir'i'^ (something 

like the) mouth (of) that lake 



When added to adverbs that convey local ideas, it must be preceded 
by the local suffix of motion -tc (see § 90). 
{ 94 
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sqa^lc there 14.6 
qanU- down 



tqa^hm'" up-stream 56.8 



sqa^lctdl'tc qa'tc^ntux there (they) 
will go 30.22 

qamstcn/tc txu bloxu'x^ down sim- 
ply he went (slid) 12.6 

qa'tc'nt tqa^vMal'tc he went up- 
stream 58.12 



This modal suffix may also express the idea of instrumentality, as 
will be seen from the following examples: 



tmlLll arrow 50.7 



^5ax« slave 76.3 



IcumVntc xa'vnl tsiLll'tc not he can 
die through (literally, with) an 
arrow 15.8 

tvJia' hdP'n tsEXvn'tc he bought her 
in exchange for a slave 



When added to verbal stems, -Itc is almost invariably followed or 
preceded by the verbs xhit- to go, to start, and hlq!- to start, to 
begin; and the idea conveyed by such a phrase may best be compared 
with our English sentences I go into a state of . . .,1 start . . . 
-LY, The Siuslaw informant, unable to express this native phrase in 
English, usually rendered it by I, thou, he almost. . . . 



t(fl^n'- to go home, to return 
12.10 



tEmvf' to assemble 7.3 



Ll'u- to arrive 9.2 



tcax^- to go back, to return 
30.14 



QMiv! he died 40.21 



qdtx tcEnl'tc xmt he cried as. he 
went home (literally, he cries 
when homewards he starts) 
58.15, 16 

tEm0'tG xint L!a!°'^- people came 
together (literally, into a state 
of coming together go many) 
30.15, 16 

Lvm'tc^ax whn oi/mt they two are 
almost home (literally, in the 
manner of arriving they two 
finally go) 23.1 

Ta'x^s tsxayu'^* a^ntsin toEXwi'tc 
Q^mt for ten days I was going 
back (literally, ten days this 1 
returningly went) 66.20, 21 

xmm'tc^nx hl'qlya (when) you are 
near death (literally, [when] in 
the manner of dying you start) 
34.25 

§ 94 
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Iclap- low tide 36.18 H Tdapl'tc oc/mtVt ants tcl and the 

water began to get low (liter- 
ally, into a state of low tide 
went that water) 36.20 

sfC' to grow 98.10 f^h%'t(An T^'ntyax (when) I began 

to grow up (literally, [when] 
into a state of growing I went) 
100.17 

In one instance this suffix occurs as -aHc^ and is preceded by the 
stena qatcnr to go. 

yaX' to see 20.10 H qa'tc'nt yExa^tc a'nts^tc tcma'nl 

he went to see his cousin 40.24 

The verbs oiAnt- and hlq!- may be omitted, as is shown in the fol- 
lowing example: 

tcaq- to spear 68.8 qaf'Ticintc hl'nyaxa^n ya^Tc^s tea- 

qa^'tc the seal took him way off 
as he speared him (literally, way 
off took him, seal, spearingly) 

68.17, 18 

'tia is added to adjectives only, and expresses an idea similar to 
that of the English suffix -ly. 

ml'Tda bad 14. 7 Tcvn'nx l Iwa'nlmn ml'TcIa^na don't 

tell it to him badly 17.1, 2 
JcumVntc rm'ldana fM-xna^wls not 
badly (we shall) keep on think- 
ing of each other 78.12, 13 

tll'sa grease nVctdm t!%'sa"nanx llt/a'wax be- 

cause greasy (things) they are 
going to eat 82.8 

§ 05. Adverbial Suffixes Indicating Time "IMa, -Ma 

These suffixes are added to nouns that indicate division of time, and 
to verbs expressing celestial phenomena, and they may best be ren- 
dered by TOWARDS, WHEN THE TIME OP . . . GOMES. Both SuffixCS 

require the accent. 

jnotcEm summer 46.11 jActcEtntlta' H'nx sqd^Jc taya*' to- 

wards summer (hence, in the 
spring-time) they there hve 
62.2, 3 

§ 96 
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qlExa^vfvA salmon season 



^vfuEm winter 80.18, 19 
hi'n^ldl' to rain 76.18 
qa^x night 38.21 
fdcteimwa^' spring comes 



q! Exa^yu'witUa! H tqa^'vntc tayaf'' 
when salmon-time comes (they) 
up-stream live 82.12, 13 
^v/nEmtlta' towards winter 
hin^TcHta' in the rainy season 
qa^xlta! towards night-time 
n%ct(AnaAmtaf Ha^x s'a'tm xnl'^nE 
towards spring-time they two 
thus do it 98.5 



§ 06. Modal Adverbs in -a 

This suffix may be called the suffix of modality par excellence. By 
its means all stems expressing adjectival ideas, and all particles, are 
transformed into adverbs. Many of these stems (amplified by means 
of the modal suffix -a) do not occur in their original form, being 
used adverbially only. All such stems are denoted here by an 
asterisk (*). Whether this suffix may not be ultimately related to 
the locative -a (see § 86) is a debatable question. 



his good 38.21 



lIu near 40.12 



ya/^'xa* much, many 8.6 
yiTct big, large 48.8 



♦ r/f 



Limq- quick 

*ha^n' different 
*nik/' alone 
*s'ats- thus 
*MTc!' much, very 



JcumVntc Wsa ncitc not well (it is) 
on me 12.2 

Llu'wa Ic^nd, inqla'ltc ts ta* near, 
perhaps, the creek, these live 
66.7, 8 

kO/tctuns ya^xa we shall play a 
great deal 10.6 

qam/istcnftc llqa'yusnE yVlcta very 
deep it would be dug (liter- 
ally, down-like it is dug largely) 
84.3, 4 

Li'mqan tcVntux right away I shall 
return 56.22 

ha^'na differently 58.9 

nVlcla alone 94.11 

e^a'tsa thus, in that manner 18.4 

M'ldya very, very much 13.9 



GENERAL NOMINALIZnTG SUFFIXES (§§ 07-105) 
5 97. Nominal -H" (-a**), -w«^ 

This suffix conveys a general nominal idea, changing any neutral 
stem into a noun, and is employed extensively in the formation of 
verbal abstract nouns. It is also used to express collectivity of action, 

§§ 96-97 
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an application that is in perfect harmonj with its nominal character, 
as has been ex{dained in § 78. The forms -u* and -tl**' may be 
explained as due to imperfect perception on my part, while the 
doable occurrence of -tl^ and -a' is caused by the phonetic relation 
that exists between the u and the dijAthong cfi (see § 2). 



huto- to play 7.2 
tEmu'- to gather 7.3 

paLTi' to hunt 82.17 

tXI'xcI- to work 48.10 



^ to grow 98.10 

Lxctt- to run 12.3 
TAntm- to travel 12.10 



ydlq- to dig 84.5 
xaftc- to roast 90.8 
cmrlr- to sing 

This suffix is found in a great 
stems can no longer be analyzed. 

hxC^yyl'yu shaft 

paaf^vA sand beach 34.14 

pahv!^ codfish 

pd'l'u spring, well 76.12 

ma'tcu bed (place of lying ?) 

ma'Ucu chimney, stove (place 

of burning?) 
tsgyvf^ frame (of a house) 

80.7 
t/uqyaJa^ up the river 32.22 
fu'niuyu pocket • 
nictc/mic^mv, custom, fashion 

36.28 
(AmnfLtxa upper lip 
tsTMiyH'^^ day, sun, weather 8.1 

{ 97 



hutcu'"^^ kiUcu''' fun, 8.5; 16.6 

tcUc unts x.V"*' tBm^'* where 
(there is) that big assembly 88.3 

gyt^'tc LlxufyunpaLnvf^ (he) who 
knows (the art of) hunting 82.18 

Ua'lclya LixiL'yiin lAl'xcyu'* very 
(well) he knows (the art of) 
working 52.22, 23 

^a'tsatc ffCyafcfi' such (was) her 
growth 98.6 

Lxatuf"^ a race 78.18 

vA'nxanx tci'^caTArUrnvf^^ thou art 
afraid to go to the ocean (liter- 
ally, thou fearest to water the 
journey) 

yidqa^a^ a h(de 84.6 

xa^tca'a^ roast 90.9 

anxyvf^ a song 

number of nouns whose original 
The following list may be given: 

tcmUgvf^ ring {tcmUq finger) 
Ic^tm'^ saliva 

hufcu hog (from French throagh 
medium of the Chinook jargon) 
Jcu'*t(Ayu sea-otter 
Jcmv/Jcu pipe-stem 
Jcdkyv/^ waXL 
Idl'nv, ladder, stairway 
Tcwlmfntxa throat 
Icla'l'wpu navel 
qasLl'v, husband 48.20 
qahna'dP' bay, down-stream 80.6 
qaHVu bark 90.8 
qlExdf^yu'vn salmon-time 82.12 
lim^^ rich man, chief 86.4 
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Ik^ima'atm live-coals Lvya'a^ fire 25.6 

lqa*"tu tree, log 32.21 Lxau' pole, spear 64.7 

Iqla'nu hide, skin 100.15 L/mVTccu flounder 100.10 

When added to the numeral particle ya^'xaf^ much, many, it denotes 
the idea expressed by a noun of quality. This particle is to all 
appearances a stem amplified by means of the nominal suffix -aV 
(see § 98); and since two nominal suffixes of a similar function 
can not be added to one and the same stem, the -a^ disappears, and 
the suffix -a* is added to the bare stem yax-. 

ya^xa^ much, many 8.5 td'ntHc ya'zaP' xcina^' how many 

had climbed up (literally, what 
their number climbed up) 62.11 

tdilntHc yalxaP' tEqtc ants qiutcu'nt 
as many relatives as that woman 
had (literally, how much their 
number [of] her relatives [of] 
that woman) 76.1 

LXa*'p*8tc yalxdP' five their number 
100.X5 

{ 08. Nominal -f (-a^) 

This suffix is found in a large number of nouns expressing a variety 
of concepts. It occurs with nouns indicating instrumentality, with 
verbal abstract nouns, with nouns of relationship, with terms desig- 
nating animals, with stems expressing natural objects, etc. It is not 
altogether inconceivable that this nominal formative element may be 
identical with the verbalizing sujffix -a* (see § 75), even though its 
nominalizing function can no longer be explained in a majority of cases. 
In many instances the original stem to which this suffix has been 
added does not occur in its independent form. The substitution of 
the diphthong -a^ for the long % has been discussed in § 2. 

PeTcu'" to play shinny 9.4 . j>a!'kvn shinny stick 
imL!" to shoot 8.6 t^'hH arrow 50.7 

wAnx^- to lighten 38.5 mVn^xwl lightning 38.2 



wVnkl' to work 50.6 wVndJd work 

ta* he.sits 16.2 tl'ta^ chair 



§ 98 
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Wtf' to esitU.lO 
hu'tc- to play 7.2 

asvAt^l' blanket 

inqlafa^y inq!a% river 30.20, 

23 
urrdV thunder 36.8 
vfltl snow 76.10 
Jioml'^tdl whale 82.4 
ha'lcvrl mussels 82.2 
hi' a} clouds 
hltM'^ house 25.2 
ha^ heart, mind 8.9 
pVl'tl lake 62.18 
rriEklV father-in-law 
ma'% kidney 
m'^a'tl chief 10.2 
ma'tl dam 48.10 
matH' elder brother 58.11 
wM'a^ elder sister 90.23 
mictci'^ younger sister 40.2 
mi'cir'fe* something bad, vulva 

26.5 
tqa'tl hook 
tgvfnl smoke 



Wt!a^ food 34.23 
hutca^' fun 10.6 

M'xa^ canoe 66.5 

tsall'swall beads (?) 

tdtl'^ sand beach 

tso'tl waves, breakers 

tsxu'npLl coyote 88.9 

tci water 36.20 

tcnftH wind 

tslu'xvyl spoon 

Tc'a'nl basket 90.21 

qa'xb chicken-hawk n 

qafwl blood 

q^nitl'^ perforation in the ear 

^unari'* cheek 

qwo'txa?^ beaver 48.6 

qla'tctl cedar 

Ifl'a^ salmon 56.1 

lq!a'^ eel . 

Lla'^^ ground, world, earth, place, 

many 7.2 
lH^'uI floor 
L!xml't/l bow 



When added to stems that express adjectival ideas, this suffix forms 
nouns of quality. 



his good 38.21 
yikt big 48.8 

yax' much, many 8.5 



Am'* goodness 

hltsn/sEm yiktl'* of the house the 

large (size) 
Iqldnu^'ml yiyfl'^ of hides a great 

number 102.1, 2 



§ 99. Nouns of Quality in -f'te«* {-t^u*^) 

There can be little doubt that the vocalic elements of this suffix are 
identical with the nominalizing suffix discussed in § 97. The etymol- 
ogy of the initial consonantic element is obscure. This suffix is added 
to adjectives and adverbs only. Owing to the fact that a number of 
adjectives end in -t (see § 104) and that double consonants are invariably 
simplified, these adjectives drop their final consonlint before adding 
the suffix (see § 15). 

§ 99 
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hatca't long 76.1 UA'nftc Im'tctvl^ for a long time 

(literally, how much its long 
period) 48.2 
?7ia««'< rich 86.4 hm^'yM'v!'^^ wealth 

xfikt large 48.8 y^fu'^^ large size 

qa'xilm high 8.7 qaxiinfvf^^ height 

qa^n- deep qa*nt^u'^* depth 

hl8 good 38.21 hlsfvf^* kindness 

qa*ha'n- far 10.3 jqa^hanfu'^ distance 

§ 100. Kouns of Agency in ^ya^^x, -^ (-aH), "tf, -tltvt 
Nomina actoris are formed by means of the following suffixes: 

^ya^^ This suffix seems to have been used frequently. 

lak^" to fetch, to catch 7.5 la'lc^Tcya^x sheriff (literally, a 

catcher [of people]) 
ita^nr to snore 27.9 ocfWnya^x a snorer 

Wwa/t!' to gamble la'watlya^x a gambler 

Irtr- to call (?) Iha'lya^x an interpreter 

tEmu'' to gather 7.3 tEtna^ya^x a person who assem- 

bles (people) 30.2 

-fl (-a^l). This suffix is easily confounded with the verbal negative 
suffix of similar phonetic structure (see § 53); but this similarity is 
purely accidental. 

vA'nld'' to work 8*d, tsl'TcIya wVnkll he (is a) very 

(good) worker 50.5, 6 
oM'xci'' to work 48.10 xVl'x&U a workingman 

xipJm- to travel 12.10 7n!ntmll a traveler 

waa'- to speak 7.1 ^ wa'aH a speaker 

psku'^ to play shinny 9.4 pa'Tcvfd a shinny player 

-f / It is quite possible that this suffix may have some connection 

with the initial element of the suffix for nouns of quality, -f^u^ (see 

§99). 

lIvA/h to tell 8.2 hlvrnd! an informant 

U^l!^ to shoot 8.6 ImlH! a marksman 

yuvy to pick, to dig 96.18 yvlyaH! a person who picks (ber- 

ries [reduplicated stem]) 
paLfir to hunt 82.17 paL'nt! a hunter 

^.^Smc child, infant 40.20 tUmct! one who raises children 

30.28 

§ 100 
3045**— Bull. 40, pt 2—12 ^36 
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'4Iwi seems to be' another form of the preceding sufBx. 

iai*- to fetch . . . ts lafkHlvA hltvftc this 

gatherer of the people 7.5 
la'TcHlvA a fetcher 22.9 

§ 101. Nooxis in -ox 

This suffix is osed for the puipose of forming nouns from verbal 
stems, adverbs, and stems denoting geographical terms. When added 
to verbs or to adverbs, it is best rendered by person, pboflb; while 
when used in connection with geographical terms, it denotes a tribal 
name and may be translated by inhabiting, belonging to. 



Tuiu' he died 4^.21 



l/oX' to send 16.10 



d^Btux he will sleep 27.7 



toffivunts long ago 14.7 



nictiAmaFmil custom, fashion 
36.28 



pdl'tc first 32.19 
gyf'j gu'ltc south 



qpa^' north 
qa*Q^- east 
jn'^t^ ocean 44.1 
cko'tc mountain 46.10 

§ 101 



lc0 ncUs xWioaf^xaHnE if he had not 
been killed (literally, not had he 
been a person [who was] killed) 
29.7 

tcin ants hUc ht^wa'x returned 
this human messenger (literally, 
returned that person [who was] 
sent) 7. 7 

{L/^hjoa'x instead of hl^wa'xai^ see 
§24)^ 

fXn^xyv^nE tstUna'tc xawa'a^ a^- 
stuxax it was desired (that) with 
pitch killed shall be the person 
(who) will sleep 24.1 

nVctcArn s^a'tsa wa'nufUmx be- 
cause thus (did it) the old-timers 
(literally, [people belonging to] 
long ago) 68.13 

s'atm/tG wa'nvMscbx nictiAm^nma 
thus (was) the custom of the oW- 
timers (literally, thus [of people 
of] long ago the [things pertain- 
ing to their] customs) 76.6, 7 

pi^'tcax a first settler 

Lxa^'yax\h& other one, friend 42.8 

qu'yaXy gu'ltcax an Umpqua Indian 
(literally, a person inhabiting 
the south) 

qpa'ydx an Alsea man 

qa^^xqax a Kalapuya Indian 

pi'^tAsax inhabitants of the ocean 

ckb'^tdUcax a mountaineer 
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{ 102. Nouns in -unt (-a««nl) 

This suffix is added to adjectiyes, a few adverbs used in an ad- 
jectival sense^ and to nouns. It has a double function. When added 
to adjectives or to adverbs, it transforms them into nouns, just as 
any adjective is transformed into a noun by adding one to it (com- 
pare our phrases the big one, the good one, etc). When used 
with other nouns, this suffix has an adjectival character, which may be 
best rendered by made of, composed of. 



tEXi^m strong 10.1 

Lxa^'yax other 42.8 
yikt big 48.8 
sf^aH large 
ydfc.'- small 38.19 
Umnl'tc behind 86.11 

M!q!a beads, Indian money, 

dentalia shells 74.19 
jA'lqHs coon 

t!l bear 12.4 

/ 

IcHx tEq everything 24.4 
la'qtdq boards 



tExmu'ni the strong one, a man 

30.21 
Lxa^yoMFnK the other one 86.18 
yiTctv!n% the big one 
^a^t/u!ni the larger one 92.18 
tu yakla^ni that small one 88.12 
limnltcu'ni rmctci^^ the youngest 

sister 40.2 
hiqlaha^ni consisting of dentalia 

shells 78.14 
jM(j/^tm'ni tahSnMc made of rac- 
coon (-hide) quivers 70.23, 24 * 
tHyu'ni takafnilc made of bear. 

(-skin) quivers 70.24 
lc!exu^nitE''qa^^nikutca^' compo^^A 

of every sort (of) fun 10.5 
l(iqiaqa^7iUe hlM'* made of some 

kinds of boards the house 80.7 



This suffix may be added to verbal stems provided the verb has 
been changed into an attribute of a following noun. 



harnX' to tie 



H hamxa^ni ants tssha^ya and 
that made of tied grass . • • 8.6 



§ 103. Nominalizing Suffix Indicating* Place -^^mu 

This suffix indicates the place where a certain action is performed. 
When added to stems ending in a velar or palatal consonant, it appears 
as -ya^mu^ and changes the final velar of the stem (j, q!) into a palatal 
Tc (see § 17). After all other consonants it occurs as -a^mu. The short 
i^-vowels following velar and palatal consonants disappear before this 
suffix. It is possible that the final u of the suffix may be related to 
the general nominalizing suffix -u discussed in § 94 (see § 23). 

§§ 102-103 
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ma'qlv- to dance 28.7 
ya'^"- to see 33.9 
psku'- to play shinny 9.4 

nlctcat!' to fight 
tuhatc^' to try to buy 
LQMth to run 12.3 



mEky(fmu a dance-hall 
yEkycfrrm a vantage point 
pEkycfmu a place where shinny is 

played, ball-grounds 
nlctcatlcfmu battlefield 
tHhatc'cfmu a store 
Lxatifmu track (literally, a place 

where people run) 
ntctc^moFmu custom, fashion 29.9 



{ 104. Adjectives in -e 

Siuslaw has no true adjectives. All stems denoting adjectival ideas 
are intransitive verbs, and may be used as such, bs may be seen from 
the following examples: 



ml'Jc/a Ai;^cthatbadman23.2,3 

hatca't hVqIa long {strings of) 
dentalia shells 76. 1 



Unllclya mVlcIa very bad it was 

14.7 
hatca*t ants Iqa^'^tu there was a 

tall tree 92.21 

Owing to this verbal significance, the Siuslaw adjectjive shows no 
special suffixes. . A few stems denoting adjectival concepts appear in 
duplicated form, mostly those expressing color (see § 109). There will 
be found, however, a number of words expressing attributive ideas 
that end in -t^ Whether this consonant .is related to the auxiliary 4 
(see § 76) or whether it may be looked upon as a true adjectival suffix, 
is a question open to discussion. The following is a list of such ad- 
jectives: 



yikt big, large 48.8 
hawa'U/U new 
hatca't long, tall 76.1 
hlxt wild 
pa^la'st * spotted 
j)inVlt sharp 
mslcct fat 90.16 
timaqayd't bitter, sour 
tint ripe 
tqcdlya't dear* expensive 



t^tvll't straight 
^aH big, old 92.18 
^^{nj'/^poor 16.10 
t^Lt thick 
yi'Vlt heavy 11.9 
Iclvfi'dct proud 
q^dl'ct thin 
Lqut red 
hlaqt wet 66.13 
Linuwd'tU deep 



{ 106. Irregular Suffixes -jsm^ -itfl^ -f€^^ -y^Q/wt^ -Iwl 

These suffixes occur very seldom, and, while their function is to all 
appearances nominal, it can not be explained accurately. 



1 See also $124. 



* Dorsey: p'Sl-lHat gray 



§§ 104-105 
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"Em occurs with a few nouns. 

Uqwa^'tEm root, alder tree tsamVtsEm chin 

92.5, 6 qm'nmrh winter 80.19 

jn'ctcEm summer 98.8 xa*'t8Em woman's basket 

-f ^ seems to denote an abstract idea. 

pin- to be sick 40.21 plnl^si sickness, cough 

qa*x dark, night 38.21 qa^sifl'si darkness, night 

hwu'nhwun black hffnld dusk 

nVctca ( ?) how 16. 2 nVcteld arrival ( ?) 40. 16 

nict(Anwa*' spring comes nicteanu^vnd year 92.12 

The following nouns have analogous form: 

a^tdsi camas 96.20 L/ntl'^tdld crawfish 

ll'xtanld small-pox 

The nouns tswa'd frost and L^wa'si nose may also belong here. 

^tvt is found in a small number of nouns. 

d'na^hvi grouse le/o^'xwi gnat 

t87wfvA bone q^hafqyoi broom 

In a few instances this suffix seems to form nouns of agency, and 
may be related to the suffixes discussed in §§ 97 and 99. 

tsxan- to comb one's hair tsxa'nvA a comb 

qatcu^- to drink 76.12 qatcmfvA a person who waters 

animals (?) 
c**anZ- to drive away, to scare cuaywa'iot a driver (?) 

56.11 
Uq- to dig 80.6 Uqa'vA one who digs holes 

^yuwt^ 'Twt. These two suffixes have a peculiar function. They 
seem to denote the nominal object of an action performed by a noun 
of agency (see § 100). The most puzzling phenomenon connected with 
their function is the fact that they can be added only to the discrimi- 
native form of a noun (see § 111), which seems to stand in direct con- 
tradiction to its objective significance, because the discriminative 
case points to the noun as the subject of the action. 

Absolutive Discriminative Objective 

psnV 8 skxxnk 86.1 pEna'sS6.7 tsiL/t! pEnasyv/tot a 

skunk-shooter 

§ 105 
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swcil grizzly bear 
(?) huckleberries 



qwo'txoif' beaver 
48.6 



sfwSl 15.2 



ttfxya 



qwoa'txof' 52.4 



Ab0oliitfv« Biscrimiiiativa Objective 

hUc person 7.1 hfya'tc 13.10; 15.2 MlH! Mydtcvfwt a 

man-killer 

tEmxi^ya^x hyatm'vA a 
gatherer of people 

tslLltl swdlyu'wt a 
grizzly-shooter 

laflcHtwt taxyu'uii a 
picker of huckle- 
berries 

tslLttt qwoatxi'viA a 
beaver-killer 

Another nominalizing suffix that seems to be confined to one stem 
only is -as in the noun wa'as language, word, message 34.21, formed 
from the verbal stem waa- to speak, to talk. 

RedupUcation (§§ 106-109) 
§ 106. Introductory 

Reduplication as a factor in the formation of gi*ammatical categories 
and processes does not play as important a rdle in Sinslaw as in many 
other American Indian languages. 

Cionsidered from a purely phonetic point of view, the process of 
reduplication may affect a single sound, a syllable, or the whole 
word, while from the atandpoint of position of the reduplicated ele- 
ments it may be either initial or final. In accordance with these pro- 
cesses, a given language may show the following possible forms of 
reduplication: Vocalic or consonantic initial reduplication; consonantic 
final reduplication, conmionly called final reduplication; syllabic redu- 
plication, usually referred to as doubling or reduplication of the sylla- 
ble; and word-reduplication, better known as repetition of the stem. 

Of the forms of reduplication known actually to occur in the Ameri- 
can Indian languages, Siuslaw shows only duplication of the (first) 
syllable, duplication of the final consonant, and repetition of the stem* 
Syllabic duplication occurs rather seldom, final duplication is resorted 
to frequently, while repetition of the stem plays a not unimportant 
part in the formation of words. ^ 

Reduplication is confined chiefly to the verb; its use for expressing 
distribution — a phenomenon commonly found in American Indian 
languages — ^is entirely unknown to Siuslaw, which employs this pro- 
cess solely for the purpose of denoting repetition or duration of action. 

S 106 
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§ 107. Duplication of the Initial SylMble 

This process occurs in a few sporadic instances only. The repeated 
syllable occurs in its full form, the original syllable losing its vocalic 
elements. Initial stops of both the original and repeated syllables are 
usually changed into fortis (see § 17). 

tEmvf' to assemble 7.3 tlEmUma'xam wdm, they come to 

see him (literally, he is assem- 
bled about) 23.8 
Ll'u (they) come 9.8 x.'^i.%a'a:am he is approached 16. 3 

L!%L!v:^'mtnE he is continually 

approached 26.2 
^a'tscmx tELtVLluiMa that's why 

1 came (to see) you 21.6, 7 
h^ya'tcn*7Mn lU'lIuU people us 
came (to see) repeatedly 100. 8 
taf'- to sit, to live 16.2 ants Tsxuna'pLl tH'tlywn (that) on 

which Coyote was sitting 94.6 
Aa2- to shout 13.11 Ihall'yusnE he would be shouted 

at 70.22 (this form may be ex- 
plained as derived from an origi- 
nal halhalV yusnE) 
IhAl'txdFnE he is continuallj'^ 
. shouted at 11.10 
yuv)" to pick 96.18 yvfya^H! one who picks 

§ 108. Duplication of Final Consonants 

This process is employed extensively, and consists in the repetition 
of the final consonant with msertion of a weak a- or $- vowel. In 
many instances the quality of the connecting vowel is affected by the 
vowel of the stem. This is especially true in cases where the stem 
ends in a u-vowel, after which the connective vowel is assimilated and 
becomes a weak u. The short vowel of the stem is not infrequently 
changed into a long vowel. This duplication plays an important 
part in the formation of the past tense (see § 74), and, in addition to 
denoting frequency and duration of action, it seems to be capable of 
expressing commencement, especially of intransitive actions. 

«**«- to sleep 23.9 a^'d'a he began to sleep 26.9 

qax dark 38.21 qa^oiA'x wafnvAts it got dark long 

ago 64.19 

§§ 107-108 
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2Ant- to go 20.3 

BLO^" to go down 

ha*q shore 44.7 

loqv)- to boil 96.1 

ml'Jc/a bad 14.7 

smuf- to end 11.1 
tcif' to blow 94.5 
hutc- to play 7.2 

k/ap- low water 36.18 
xv)Il/' to go back 42.6 

nal" to start 

hl'q/- to start 22.6 

fafe*»- to take 7.5 



xumo- to come^ to approach 
Ai;^ to put on 11.8 
tu'tc- to spear 62.2 



tcaq- to spear 68.18 
yao;- to see 20.10 

qniV' to find 56.9 



H wwn x/mti't he kept on going 
now 56.23 

H sLoxu'oif^ vnLla'xL! he came 
down again 12.6 

Jia^a!q wan he then went ashore 
58.17 

H torn V5qwd!q^ and just he was 
boiling 96.7, 8 

mikla'Tc! cmts tsxayvf^* began to 
get rough that weather 64.15 

wd,n smuf a' t'' it ends finally 9.1 

tdlfa'f the wind blew 94.5 

H'nx dL hutca'tc9,n& they now be- 
gan to play 72.23, 24 

TcIwpVp low water (comes) 

TCfw^Lla'h! wcin he finally came 
back 12.7 

sqaftEm nalVl he started from there 
68.10 

f^a'tsa hl'qldqlyax thus it began 
15.1 

Ha^x lakwa'Tcu^n they two took 
(them) away 52.16 

la'lcukyax she took 60.23 

xumca'ca^x wd,n they two are ap- 
• proaching now 23.2 

Myatsi^ tmn ants la^'qat he is put- 
ting that feather on 11.8 

iPwatd'tcuna^x they two began to 
spear it 56.15, 16 

iPv)a't<Atcya/x(fin 1 have been spear- 
ing it 66.17 

Ha^x tcaqa'qa^n and they two be- 
gan to spear it 56.19 

Ha^x yaoi^'xun they two saw it 
56.15 

Hn qnuhv/hu^n I am finding it 



A very interesting case of duplication applied to formative elements 
is presented by the nominal suffix -ax. This suffix signifies people, 
BELONGING TO, and, when added to the adverb walnvAts long ago, it 
was invariably rendered by old-timers (see § 101). Whenever the 
speaker wants to imply the intensive idea people op very long ago, 
he usually repeats this suffix. 

§ 108 
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wa'nvMsax old-timer 68.13 wWnvAUazax people of long, long 

ago 29.9 
s'a'tsa xnl^'nutriE wa/nvAtaaxax 

thus it was done (by) people of 

long, long ago 62.9 
wd'nwitaaxax nictdma^mu (of) old, 

old-timers their custom 68.19 

Similarly the modal -Itc (see § 94) is found repeated in a few instances. 

ted where 34.4 tcaltdi'tc nl'ctux where he will go 

64.20 

§ 109. Duplication of Stems 

While this process is, strictly speaking, of a lexicographical char- 
acter, and as such ought to be treated more properly under the head- 
ing *' Vocabulary " (see § 137), it will nevertheless be found useful to 
give here a list of doubled stems. Barring a few nouns^ most of these 
terms are adjectives denoting color and quality. 

hvm'nhwun black qalsqas stiff, hard 

pxfuf'pxfuf sorrel, yellow qu'hquL white 40.10,11 

tu'lctvk deaf qt^'nqtAn blue, green 

Wk!*nk! soft xu'sxua naked 

lcV¥U heavy 11.9 Vima'iim blind 

^?m6j'/?uW gopher, mole ts/im^Ltdnl^L^ little beaver (?) 

96.19 60.15 

mvfsrnm cow ^ tc/mitca^mi ax 27.10 

tra'l'tPal' tongue qHa^L'^la*L otter from ocean (?) 

t^iA/i'TctdyVTc Yf^i^gou^ foa^Zoj' board 80.7 

Vocalic Changes (§§ 110-112) 

§ 110. Introductory 

Siuslaw expresses two distinct grammatical categories by means of 
vocalic change. Of these two categories, one is nominal, while the 
other has a strictly verbal character pertaining to intensity and fre- 
quency of action. When applied to nouns, vocalic change expresses 
the discriminative case. 



1 Chinook jaigon. sCMnook. 

§§ 109-110 
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§ 111. The Discriminative Case 

The discriminative case is that form of the noun which singles it 
out as the performer of an action directed upon an object; i. e., it 
designates the nominal subject in sentences containing pronominal or 
nominal object. 

The discriminative form of pronouns and of nouns of relationship is 
expressed by means of the prefix q- (see § 21). All other nouns express 
the discriminative form by means of a vocalic change that varies accord- 
ing to the quantity of the stem-vowel, and in polysyllabic stems 
according to the quantity of the vowel of the accented syllable. The 
following rules maybe «iid to apply in all cases: 

1. The discriminative form of nouns the stem- vowel of which is a 
long ^ or tZ is obtained through the diphthongization of these vowels 
into ya and wa respectively (see § 7). For purely physiological reasons 
a weak vowel corresponding to the quality of the diphthongized 
vowel is inserted between the diphthong and its preceding consonant. 

hltc person, people 7.1 H ya'q^^yun Uya'tc and people 

looked on 70.4 
ll'tcFt cougar 13.3 Vya'tcH Uyai^'tmn Cougar put it 

on 13.4 
w^^'A.^fl^ bad 14.7 m^ya'TcIa Uya'tc IHIa'yun a bad 

person devoured him 15.2 
A^$'« wild-cat 34.17 Uyat^'tmn k^ya'cf' Wild-Cat put 

it on 11.11 
VclamL'h^ screech-owl 86.1 t^l'klya wVnxaP'n ants psriVa Ik!- 

an^wa'Jt^ Screech-Owl feared 

that Skunk very much 86.3 
Mna'^un ants plrwfst ITdan^wa'lc^ 

Screech-Owl intended to take 

along that sick man 88.1, 2 
^utcu'rii woman 30.21 d'l'xun qlut&hjoa'ni (a) woman 

shook him 58.4 
^^xmtZ'Ti^ man 30.21 vn'lun tExm^wa'rA (the) man 

agreed with her 58.7 
tsxayvf^* stm, day 8. 1 mttkimftut^n tsxay'^wa'vA (the) Sun 

had pity on me 72.14 

Somewhat irregular discriminative forms are shown by the nouns 
til GRIZZLY BEAR and qi'iitc wife, which occur as tllya*' and qa'yutc 
respectively. 

§ 111 
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t!l grizzly bear 12.4 t!lya^^ h*yaMtmn Grizzly Bear 

put it on 12.3 
^'ti^wife 48.17 ma^tc qa'yut(^tc (he and) his wife 

had lain 60.18 

2. Nouns with short stem- vowels, or with short vowels in the ac- 
cented syllable, change these vowels into an a in their discriminative 
forms. Short a- vowels of the stem are lengthened into a, 

/>£/i^6 skunk 86.1 l^nc^'^ hltcH Iqaqa^Hxa^npEtia's 

(at) a rich man he always broke 
his wind, (namely) Skunk 86.6, 7 

Uffaqcm deer 13.9 h^yat^'tmn taa'sqtn Deer put it oa 

13.8 

qwo'txa} beaver 48.6 cftsa H kumVntc ^n*otyun qwootU 

xa^^ ants q^zH'tc that's why not 
liked Beaver that Otter 54.8, 9 

pUqHs raccoon 70.23, 24 pa'lq^ts h^yaM'tmn Raccoon put 

it on 

qia'xa^xt wolf 13.2 q^Ia'xa^xt h^yatM'tmn Wolf put it 

on 12.8 

»wdl grizzly bear mml IHIa'yUn Grizzly Bear de- 

voured them 15.2 

«$tlma' pelican 44.1 waa'oShi squmaf ants Iqlal'ffnta 

. said Pelican to Sea-GuU 44.17 

3. Stems containing diphthcmgs, or stems whose accented syllables 
end in the diphthong af^ add a short a to the diphthong for the purpose 
of forming the discriminative case. 

hafmut all 9.5 haya'mut Mya'tc t!om'yun all peo* 

pleknowit60.24, 25 
yaq^^yl'^ywtsatd haya'mut you all 
shall look at me 72.11, 12 

ha*'na different 58.9 haya'na hfyat^tmn another (one) 

put it on 12.8 

4. Polysyllabic stems whose accented syllable ends in a consonant 
and is followed by a syllable beginning with a consonant form the dis- 
criminative case by inserting, a short a between these two consonants. 

tsxu'npLl coyote 88.9 cmta Tsinma'pLX tH'tlyun that (on 

which) he was sitting, (namely) 
Coyote 94.6 
. tBxmt'l'mdoISi people 58.25 tExmU^a'mi zlmfyim an old man 

knew it 76.15, 16 

1 Probably rolshaard for qwa'txa>. x W\ 
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ivmfll thunder s^at^'tc waa'a^n uma'll thus said 

to him Thunder 36.9 
qmtdi'VTna old woman 96.15 ^utdl*a!mi ta'yun cmts U^'l/I the 

old woman kept that arrow 96.2 
tcffnta^ which one 90.1 tc^na'tcl^ s^n^xyaMP'n ants . . . 

whoever wanted that . . . 

11.6, 7 

§ 112. Intensity and Duration of Action 

Vocalic change as a means of expressing intensive and duratiye 
actions is of a twofold character. The change consists either in the 
diphthongization of the long v- and u- vowels of the stem (see § 7), 
or in stem-amplification. In both cases the underlying principle may 
be described as the change of a monosyllabic root into a stem having 
two syllables. 

Diphthongization is applied to those stems only whose vowels are 
either long loru. A verbal stem with a diphthongized vowel expresses 
durative actions only in connection with other proper devices, such as 
the temporal suffixes or duplication of final consonants (see §§ 41, 56, 
69, 108). Owing to the fact that certain temporal suffixes — nota- 
bly the inchoative, the frequentative, the durative, the present, the 
future, and the imperative — ^imply to a certain extent intensive 
actions, or actions that are being performed continually, the suffixes 
for these tenses are frequently found added to the verbal stem whose 
vowel has been diphthongized, white all other tenses are formed from 
the simple root. 

Lldn- to tell 16.9 s'aM'tcLlwa^nihviR he was speak- 

ing 16.6 

ha^n- to bend down H txu Icwa'^^nt and (they) would 

just bend down 11.9 
Hlcwa^^na'tOst and he would con- 
tinually lower his head 13.5 

tkum- to close, to shut 48.8 Hns ikwa'mlmn and we two shall 

keep on making dams (literally, 
closing [the river]) 48.14 

tiVto- to spear 62.2 ihDa!idl% whn spear it nowl 64.2 

IPwaUfS tdwna^x they two are 
spearing it 56.16, 16 

qv^n- to pour 29.2 qwa'^nyux pour it into his ... I 

29.2 

lIoX' to send 16.10 Ll^a'xyun (1) shall keep on send- 

ing (them) 30.19 
§ 112 
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LlvfUr to know 19.9 Llx^wcix^yiiMaltdi you shall know 

me 30.17 
iafc"- to take, to get 7.5 vyb,n lakwa'Tcu^n now (they two) 

were taking them 52.16 
hits- to put on 11:8 h^yat^'tmn he is putting it on 11.8 

(Mx- to flop c^yatx it is flopping 36.23 

Uqa*' he digs 84.2 ya'lqcfin (they two) are digging 

(holes) 84.5 
UfLh!' to shoot 8.6 ts^yaLl- to shoot 

Intensity and duration of action x)f verbal stems whose root- vowels 
are vowels of quantities and qualities other than I and u are ex- 
pressed by means of amplification of the root by the insertion of a 
weak vowel between its two final consonants. This process occurs 
in a few rare instances. 

a/nx- to give up 60.11 TcurnVntdrd cma'xyUn not we shall 

give it up 16.8 . 
ha/mX' to tie 8.6 Jc/'^Lun hama'xyun tomorrow I 

will tie it up 
xnl^n- to do 10.5 s^a'tsa^xfObn xnvyunV^'yun thus to 

them two I will do it 88,14, 15 
^a'tsa^xiLn xnlyuna'^wn thus to 

them two I intend doing it 

Another example of stem-amplification for the purpose of express- 
ing duration of action is furnished by the stem a^q- to leave, which 
is changed into ayaq-, 

ta^'lc'ns aya'qyun here we two (incl.) will leave it 56.16, 17 

Stem-amplification may have also caused the change of the root 
hlxmc^- TO KILL into Llxmlya*-. 

ya^'xaf' Kite hlxmlyalyim ants Sioai many people he is killing, that 

Grizzly Bear 94.9 
Llxmlyalyunml we (incl.) are going to kill him 28.3 

Siuslaw possesses a number of stems that occur in such double forms, 
and I give here a few of the most important. 



L/dn'16.9 


Ltwa'^n- to tell 16.6 


Tcu'ri' 


Tcwa^^n-- to lower one's head 11.9 


tkum- 48.8 


ikwcmr to close, to shut 48. 14 


tu"tG-&i,.2 


iPwato- to spear 56.15 


gu'ii' 29.2 


qwa'n- to pour 29.2 
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lIox- 16.10 


lJHoox- to send 7.7 


i»^ 


TcwatS' to paint one's face 


LOl- 


L^wdl" to strike 


ha^s- 92.7 


fc^wtw- to follow 92.3 


ta^ 76.10 


t(?afe- to snow 


lalc^ 7.6 


lakwa'r to take, to get, to fetch 




52.16 


xau'- 40.21 


xawa'- to die 15.5 


A^iu'- 11.4 


ha' war to be ready 23.10 


t/iV- 74.5 


tluha'- to buy 74.5 


t/E'mm*' 48.12 


tlEmxwa- to cut into pieces 


m7tl- 58.7 


vMwa'" to agree 30.11 


yaa>- 40.11 


ya'xor to see 20.10 


Ai^ 11.8 


MyatS' to put on 11.7 


hln- 9.5 


h^ycm- to take along 


%- 80.6 


yaiq- to dig 84.5 


mz/' 8.6 


ts^yah!' to shoot 


q/u^p- 


qlxLyap- to twinkle 36.14 


cltX' 36.23 


cV^«- to flop 36.23 


^^^/- 13.10 


Vyat!' to eat 


^*w^ 12.10 


t&yan- to come back 


flt'g- 


aya'q- to leave 56.5 


hamx- 8.6 


hamax- to tie 


ana?- 60.11 


ana'X' to give up 16.8 


gml^n- 10.5 


xnlyun- to do 88.14, 15 


i/aju- 19.9 


LlxHoa- to know 30.17 


Llxma}- 


L.famlya*- to kill 28.3 



Amplification of the stem seems to have been used in a few in- 
stances for the purpose of expressing intransitive actions perfortned 
by the third person singular. It will be remembered that this per- 
son has no special suffix, the same being understood in the stem or in 
the verbal suffixes. In some cases, however, Siuslaw adds a weak a to 
the stem, provided the same is not followed by any of the subjective 
suffixes (see § 24). 



hau' to quit, to be ready 28.2 



xau'- to die 22.5 



yaX' to see 40.11 



walmiAta Jui'wa long ago it (was) 

ready 23.10 
txu,n xa'wa ffi' n^xyHtnE just I to 

die am wanted 20.8, 9 
txninx ya'xa si'n^xyutnE merely 

thou to (be) see(n) art wanted 

20.10 
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t!u^' to buy tsa'ntc/i tvf^Jia sVn*xyun if you to 

buy want her 74.8 
waa'- to speak 7.1 H waa' and he said 12.10 

In one instance the quality of this weak vowel has been assimilated 
to that of the stem-vowel. 

tgyH' to shout 92.6 mita'tc^ax cmts tqvUvl waa! their 

(dual) father, that one shouted 
(and) said {tqu'lu instead of 
- tqu'la) 52.8 

The Pronoun (§§ 113-116) 
§ 113. The Independent Personal Pronouns 

The independent personal pronouns occur primarily in two forms, 
according to whether they are used as subjects or objects of an action; 
but, owing to the fact that from the subjective pronouns there is 
obtained by means of the prefix q- (see § 21) a discriminative form, 
the independent personal pronouns may be said to have three dis- 
tinct forms — the discriminative, subjective, and objective or loca-. 
tive sets. Both the discriminative and subjective pronouns refer to 
the subject of the sentence, diflfering, however, in so far as the former 
applies to subjects of transitive actions, while the latter is used mostly 
in connection with intransitive verbs. The discriminative form, more- 
ovej*, is employed whenever the sentence absolutely requires that sub- 
jectivity of action be indicated (see §§ 21, 111), To be sure, cases 
where the subjective pronouns are used with transitive verbs are by 
no means rare. 

Siuslaw, like so many other Indian languages, has no distinct pro- 
noun for the third person singular, this person being supplied by the 
demonstrative pronouns s'd, s'a^na^ s'as (see § 115). The first person 
dual has two separate forms, one for the inclusive (I and thou), and 
the other for the exclusive (I and he). Similarly, in the first per- 
son plural are distinguished the inclusive (I and ye) and exclusive (I 
AND they). 

These pronouns perform the function of a whole sentence, and may 
be rendered by I, thou, he, etc., am the one who. ... 

§ 113 
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The tabtalar presentotioa of the indepeadeDt personal proDounB iau 
follows: 







SDbjectlTe 


ObJBCtlTH 




Blngnlar. . . 


rlBtpemm. . . 
adpenon. . . 
tdpenno. . . 


^y- 


•ate 


I'd* 


IhMl. . . . 


InolDdTe . . . 
BiclnrfTe. . . 

SdpenuD. . . 


ST" 


M'taimilli. 


gmt'xOn 




tnclDdTB . . . 
EidralTe. , . 
MpenoD . , . 
Bdpenon . . , 


^4« 


t*aiita'tet«x 


gna'nmin 



This table shows that the independent pronouns are derived finn 
two stems — Jid for the first persons, and mx or nixia for the second per- 
sons; the first singular and all dual and plura) persons being obt&ined 
by suffixing the subjective pronouns for these persons (see S 04) to the 
singular forms. Thus the inclusive and exclusive dual nans and 
■naxdn are composed of the first person singular mA and of the subjec- 
tive suffixes -na and -i^n. In like manner the inclusive and exclosiTS 
plural nanl and na'nxan cobsist of nd.+ -ttl&DdnA + ~nxan respectively. 

The second person dual nl^ts is abbreviated from an ori^nal 
ni'xts'ts. This abbreviation is due to simplification of doable como- 
nants (see § IS), causing a phonetic similarity between the prononni 
for the second person singular and dual. In order to avoid postdble 
confusion, duality of subject is indicated by suffixing to the verb tlie 
subjective pronouns for the second person dual. The second person 
plural is regular, consisting of the singular form for the second perMi 
plus the subjective suffix plund for that person. 

The third persons dual and plural are obtained by adding ^ 
subjective pronouns for these persons to the subjective form oftiie 
demonstrative pronoun s*^. 

rhe objective forms of the personal pronouns — that is to say, those 

■ms that are used as objects of a sentence — are formed by adding to 

) subjective pronouns the local suffix indicating motion -tc (see § W). 

e form for the second person singular is the result of an abbreri*- 

n from an original ni'zts'tc caused perhaps by a reduction of the 

ster of final consonants. 
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It will be noticed that the subjective suffixes employed ii\the forma- 
tion of the corresponding dual and plural persons are added after the 
adverbial -fe, a trait which Siuslaw has in common with the Alsea 
language. The objective pronouns for the third persons have as 
their basis the corresponding forms of the demonstrative pronoun. 

For the sake of emphasis the subjective suffixed pronouns are some- 
times used in addition to the independent forms. 

Examples of subjective pronouns: 

na'han Hn tm^Ll^yals I have an arrow (literally, I am the one who 
[I] is arrow-having) 50.16 

a'tsom tE miLldxa'xam that's why this I was sent 21.8 

naUuin a'nts'nx %%'n^xyuU I am that one whom you wanted 40.14 

Tcum%'nt(An nd, ntctcl'tc wa'aH not I anything will say (literally, not 
1, 1 am the one who anything will say) 74.9 
. lc!im^' nd, alone (was) 1 100.3 

nvtHs H'nx qanl'nal hl'nlsltl you'll take along your knife (liter- 
ally, you are the one, you, knife take along will, yours) 60.16, 
17 

mxi^ts IH/a*' you are eating 

H s'cipEll^tc^tux and he will be first 10.1 

nans Msa we two (incl.) are well 

na^xHn xaftslu we two (excl.) are two 36.15 

8'a^x ata'a LlxvJyun they two only knew it 98.9 

f^hnx t^'klya Lixu'yun they very (well) know it 72.1, 2 

Examples of objective pronouns: 

Icumt'ntc Wsa nSbtc it is not good for me 12.2 
Hnx n&tc Ll'yyis then you shall come to me 44.6 
Tcumt'ntc W'sanl'xP'tc it (does) not (look) good on you 12.5 
Tcumt'ntc na'tifns 9/Hn^xya ts qlutcu'ni not us two (incl.) like 
these women 52.13 

Examples of objective and discriminative pronouns for the third 
persons will be found under ''Demonstrative Pronouns" (see § 115), 
while the discriminative pronouns for the first and second persons 
have been illustrated in § 21. 

§ 114. The Possessive JPronouns 

The independent possessive pronouns are compound forms con- 
sisting of the following three separate elements: the independent 
personal pronoun (see § 113), the relative case-ending -End (see § 87), 
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and the sign of possession -l (see § 88). The sign of possession is not 
present in forms that express the third persons as the possessor. 
To these compound forms are added the suffixed subjective pronouns 
(see § 24) for the purpose of indicating the person of the possessor. 
The suffixed pronouns, to be sure, agree always with the independent 
pronouns that form the initial elements of the compound. The fol- 
lowing peculiarities will be observed in connection with the pro- 
nominal forms that enter into the composition of the independent 
possessive pronouns: 

1. For the first and second persons (singular, dual and plural) the 
subjective forms of the independent pronoun are used. The stems 
nd, and nix are employed for that purpose. 

2. For the third person (singular, dual and plural) the objective 
form of the independent pronoun (s'a^^na) is used. 

3. Singularity, duality, or plurality of the person is expressed, not 
in the initial pronominal element, but in the suffixed subjective pro- 
noun. Consequently the initial element remains unchanged for all 
numbers. 

Owing to the fact that Siuslaw has no distinct subjective suffix for 
the third person singular, the suffix -to is added without the aid of the 
sign of possession -^. Duality and plurality of the third person are 
indicated by adding to -to the subjective suffixes -a^x and -nx respec- 
tively. 

In § 88 the fact has been mentioned that possessive phrases are 
verbalized by adding the auxiliary suffix -t (see § 76) to the sign of pos- 
session. This -t often figures in the composition of the independent 
possessive pronouns, especially those for the first and second persons. 

The following table shows the independent possessive pronouns: 



Singular . . . 


1st person .... 
2d person .... 
8d person .... 


na'm^lin, na'm'HUn 
nVxamHnx, ni^xamlUinz 
s'aina'mlte, s^airM/ml 


Dual .... 


f Inclusive .... 
Exclusive .... 
2d person .... 
3d person .... 


na'm'Hns, na'm^tUtns 

nVxamXUs, nVxamlWU 
^ahia'mttcvax 


Plural .... 


Inclusive .... 
Exclusive .... 
2d person .... 
3d person .... 


na'm^Unxan, na'm^ViUnxan 
nVxamHtd, nVxamHt'td 
t^aina'mitcn^x 
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It will be noticed that the obscure e of the relative suffix -End has 
been contracted with the preceding vowels of na and ^a^'na into a 
clear a-vowel (see § 9). The weak vowel in iwImAln^ na'm'l/lna, etc., 
is due to the law of sound-groupings (see § 4). 

The third person singular often loses its distinct suffix for that per- 
son (-^). This loss is due to the fact that the form ^a^na'rri is in 
itself capable of expressing a possessive idea that has the third person 
as its possessor. 

These possessive pronouns have the force of a whole sentence, and 
may be properly translated })y it is mine, it is thinh:, etc. They are 
frequently used for the sake of emphasis in addition to the possessive 
suffixes that are added to nouns, and in such cases invariably precede 
the nominal concept. 

wa'ci^^nx na!mAli/m wafas you shall continually speak (with) my 

language 86.13 
na'mHln qla^lmy pitch, this is my pitch 
na'mHltin Vcwa'nuq^ this is my hat 
na'mHm mith (he) is my father 
nl'xamlvn/x^ led' tan your horse 
nl'xamllnx mUti, (she is) your mother 

8*a*na'ndtc wa'as ioa^'syaxa^n his language he had spoken 36.14 
s'a^na'mltc loo! his mouth 
8'a^na'ml led' tan his horse 
na'mHlns led' tan our (dual, incl.) horses 
na'mHlxiin tdiL our (dual, excl.) bands 
nl'xamllts hunyo's your (dual) dog 
s'a^na'rrdttf^ax led' tan their (dual) horse 
na'mHlnl led' tan our (plural, incl.) horses 
na'm'lmxan ts^q our (plural, excl.) relative 102,5 
nl'zamlitci tsq your (plural) relatives 
8'a*na'7nltc*nx qal'tc their (plural) knives 

§ 115* The Detnonstrative ^Pronouns 

Although Siuslaw has a number of stems that are used as demon- 
strative pronouns, there could not be detected in them such cate- 
gories as visibility or invisibility, presence or absence, nearness to or 
remoteness from the speaker. It is true that in some instances the 
informant would render a certain demonstrative pronoun as indicating 
nearness or remoteness; but this rendering was invariably caused by 

§ 115 
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the leading character of my questioos, and never appeared spontane- 
ously. 

The demonstrative pronouns^ however, present another striking 
feature that is not commonly found in the American Indian languages. 
This feature consists in the fact that some of them occur in two dis- 
tinct forms, one being used with subjects of the sentence, while the 
other is applied to objects only. This fact serves as another instance 
illustrating the extent to which the category of subjectivity and ob- 
jectivity permeates this language. 

The following demonstrative pronouns have been found in Siuslaw: 

tW^k has been invariably rendered by this, and in some instances 
by HEBE. It may be used \p connection with subjects and objects 
alike. Duality and plurality of subjects and objects are indicated by 
the suffixation of the subjective pronouns -a*a? and -nx respectively 
(see § 24). 

td^Jc psnVs this skunk 

td^Jc tExmu'ni this man 

Uii'Tdya his tEq td'kin laJcwa'kim (a) very good thing this here I 

have obtained 72.15, 16 
L/^a'xan td'Jdn Llvf as a messenger here I come 17.6, 7 
td^'Tc^ax qa'tcfntux these two will go 32.10, 11 
td^T^fvi tsxmu'ni these men 

tE applies to subjects and objects. There can be no doubt that it 
is an abbreviated form of the demonstrative pronoun td^k (see above). 
It was usually rendered by this or the. When followed by the sub- 
jective pronouns (see § 24), the obscure vowel assumes a clear tinge 
and appears as a distinct o-vpwel. 

H msqla^'tx ha^'qmas Llya'wa tE Iklamh'T^ and she danced near 
the fire, this Screech-Owl 86.11, 12 

L%ha'yax ts Llya'a^ it passed (by), this fire 82.19 

tl'¥n tE ta* this here is my house (literally, here I, this one, live) 
68.8 

9*a'tm hl'tc'tc rActcAmofmu tE til that's why bear acts like a per- 
son (literally, thus [of a] person his fashion [has] the bear) 60.26 

ibifnxa^n tspEnVs she was afraid of this skunk 86.1 

hlna'yun tE rm/kla Kite he took along this bad man 23.2, 3 

nl'ctcanx tanx yd^'xa^ qatx why do you cry much (literally, how [is 
it that] you this, much cry) 94.16, 17 
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s'a'tsa tanx ^'n^xyutuE that's why this you are wanted 18.4 
lahwa' ultxa^x ta'tcFa/x qVutc ta^x tmnVl'd qwoa'txc^^a/x taken 

away (were) these their (dual) wives, (namely of) them two, 

Beaver and Muskrat 52.3, 4 
.... ta'nxcm hutcu^' .... (as) these we (here) play 70.12 

In some instances this pronoun may have a verbal force, and is 
then best rendered by this who. . . . 

s'a'tsa lH!a*' is ta^'yax thus ate those who lived (there) 82.12 

8^hs is used with subjects of transitive verbs only, and seems to 
have a distinct discriminative character. In this capacity it exercises 
the function of the missing independent pronoun for the third person 
(see § 113). It'may either precede or follow the verb, although there 
is a prevailing tendency to place it at the end of the sentence. It 
may be translated by this or he. 

H IHIa'yun s'hs and he devours him. 94. 10 

ml'hla tEq xavJun sFas bad something this (one) had killed 96/12, 

13 
^ha k^nh c^xfufyUn ants Wl'a^ he, perhaps, has scared away that 

salmon 56.11 
s'djS qata'yun ants Lxavf he hooks that spear 64.7 
s'a's'nl kl^xa'yuts he killed us 28.3 

s^d, refers to subjects of both transitive and intransitive verbs. 
The difference between this pronoun and the above discussed s*d^ lies 
in the strictly discriminative character of the latter. It may best be 
rendered by this, he, and is mostly employed as a personal pronoun 
for the third p«:son singular (see § 113). Duality and plurality of 
the subject are indicated by suffixing to s'd, the subjective pronouns 
-a*x and -nx respectively (see § 24). 

s'ci tExmu'nt this man 

H tdm s'cL ya'q^'yun always he sees it 68.22 

H s'cLpdl'tcHux and that one will be first 10.1 

s'a^x ata's hlxfUfyun lVt!a^ these two only know (where) food (is) 

98.9 
^d/nx tsVklya Lixu'yun hutcu'^ these very (well) know (how to) 

play 72.1, 2 

In four instances this pronoun has been used as referring to objects. 
I believe this use to be the result of erroneous application on the part 
of the informant. The examples follow. 

i 116 
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8*a LlxU'i/Un Ikfan^wa^k* him she knows, Screech-Owl 86.7 
«*A Hn ql'utc hawa'yun that one I (will my) wife make 90.1, 2 
^d atcfs ants TnafqHnutnE (for) him only the dance was arranged 

28.7 
IhJDoltcls wim fFh yHdVl'md spear now that big (one)! 64.2 

9^ayna refers to objects only, and serves as the objective form of 
the missing personal pronoan for the third person (see § 113). Hence 
it may be rendered by this, that, him. By adding the subjective 
sufBxes to it (see § 24), the dual and plural persons for this pronoun 
are obtained. 

ya^'xaf^ kite plnaHx ha} i^a^na many people were sorry for that 

15.4 
huwXntdm nd, nictd'te wa'aR psti'tc s^a^'mi not I anything will 

say first (without) her 74.9 
fFa'UoS^ H JcumVntc ts^q s'a^'na^ that's why they two (cared) 

nothing about them two 54.11, 12 

tft, tlVa, a demonstrative pronoun that may best be rendered by 
that one. It denotes subjects and objects alike. A comparison be- 
tween this pronoun and the previously discussed s'h suggests that the 
initial elements t and s may be petrified prefixes having the function 
of demonstrative pronouns. This assertion receives further substan- 
tiation from the fact that Siuslaw forms, in analogy to s'ibSy a discrimi- 
native pronoun 1/ufaSj and that it has two other demonstrative stems 
whose initial elements are t- and «- respectively. These pronouns are 
tu'aH THAT KIND and ^aH this kind, and they may be explained as 
being composed of t- (tu-) -f- -aH and s- + -a*V. The function of the 
second element can not be explained. The t- occurs, furthermore, 
independently as tE (see p. 580).^ 

The pronoun tu^ tvfa, occurs also in dual and plural forms, obtained 
by adding the subjective suffixes -a^x and -nx (see § 24) to it. 

tu yakla^nt ^utcu'ni that sinall(est) woman 88.12 
kwmVntc his tu tExmu'nt not good (is) that man 90.23; 92.1 
tu'a tExmvfni that man 

qna'iixam, LElvfyun tu'a^x xa'tslu we (incl.) are hitting those two 
tvfanx tExmvfni those men 
Lslu^yutstn tufas that one is hitting me 
Puf(^t that (is the) kind 102.2 

hwmA'ntc h%s n^tc ts s'aH hiaf^^ not good (is for) me this kind (of 
a) place 44.4, 5 



1 The 8 as a demonstrative element has been also found in Alaea. 
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8^aH* lIo!^^ such (a) world 15.1 

wc^ ya/^xa^ts hltc^ s'aHv! B^'n^xya although many (are) these 
people, that kmd (of a thing every one) likes 102.2, 3 

ants is the only pronoun that may be said to contain a locative 
force. It is invariably used in connection with objects that are away 
from the speaker, and may be rendered by that one. It may refer 
to subject and object, and is used in the singular, dual, and plural, 
although in most cases duality and plurality are accentuated by suffix- 
ing the respective subjective pronouns -o^x and -nx (see f 24). This 
pronoun may also have a verbal force, and is then best rendered 
by that one who . . . , those who. ... It always precedes 
the noun. 

hamxa^ni ants tssha^'ya that tied (up) grass 8.6 

s^hun'tc t^/nq/t ants kite very poor (was) that person 16.10; 17.1 

ants qa^x last night (literally, that night) 40.14 

Xk!an^wa'}(^ wVnxa^n ants psni's Screech-Owl was afraid of that 

Skunk 86.5 
a/nts Iqa^'^tu ants Tsxuna'pm t!l't!yun that tree on which 

Tsxunpil (Coyote) was sitting 94.6 
xau'na^xiLn ants ml'TcIa hltc we two killed that bad person 96.8. 9 
Idhwa'lcu^n ants ^utcfu!ni ants^x t^^htAm'h those two otters 

took away those women 62.16 
ants lIo!^^ hltc those many people 7.1 
antspsku'^^ those who play 70.6, 7 
atmltc waa^xa/m am,ts kite tca'oMiH thus was told that man who was 

going back 30.13, 14 
llc/anv/k^ ya'gl^^yun a'ntsux mEqlof'tx Screech-Owl watched those 

two who kept on dancing 86.8 
s'a'tsa xnl'^nls a'nts*nx puhva^' thus keep on doing those who 

play shinny 78.17 

In a number of instances two demonstrative pronouns are used, fol- 
lowing each other in immediate succession. This is done primarily 
for the sake of emphasis. In such sentences the second demonstra- 
tive stem may be rendered by a relative pronoun. 

ha^'natc a^'sxa ll'tta^ ts s^d, ^hUtc that otter is eating a different 

food (literally, different her, also, food, [of] this here sea-otter) 

54.7, 8 

H s^h tE tldmdi'sVin and this here (is) the little boy 94.16 

H waa'xam amis s'a qa'tc*ntux and was told that man who will go 

16.7 

§ 115 
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TcumVntd'ax A'n^xyun lI'u ta'is ants 8*€^ tbey two don't want to 
stay near here (literally, not they two, want it, near [to] keep 
on staying, that one here) 

Parallel to these forms are the indefinite, interrogative, and reflexive 
pronouns. The following have been observed: 

wdt4^ It has the function of an interrogative, relative, and in- 
definite pronoun, and applies to animate beings only. When used in 
an interrogative sense, it is best rendered by who, while as an indefi- 
nite pronoun, it is to be translated by somebody. The interrogative 
character of this particle can be recognized only by the interrogative 
tone of the sentence in which it occurs. 

wdti^tc Ted' tan whose horse (is it)? 

wditc zaflntux somebody will climb up 

toatc t^x^mtc ha^ (he) who strong (is) his heart 10.1 

vMc Lixu'yun LxaM'^ (he) who knows (the art of) running 78.18 

tl^Q is used as an interrogative and indefinite pronoun, and ap- 
plies to animals and inanimate objects only. It may best be rendered 
by WHAT or something. 

^^'j what (is it)? 

Ka^'mut tEq everything 9.5 

Un!Tc!ya his tEq (a) very good thing 72.16, 16 

TcumVntc^nx tEq you (will be) nothing 13.2 

a;ts tEq waoui'yExayim when something will be given to him 18.5 

Hs'a'tsa tEq qnukufyv/n that's why something he finds 

In a few instances tE^q has been rendered by belattve. This free 
rendering is perfectly justifiable, because in the instances quoted tsq 
implies the idea of being something to the person spoken to or 
spoken of. 

na'm'Unx tEq you (are) my relative (literally, my something 

you [are]) 20.6 , 
tiimstc tEq ants Iqtal'o'ma her own relative (was) that pelican 

(literally, her own something) 46.1 

An objective form of this particle has been found in one instance. 
tEqa^nalrA la'Tcwlsun something we (inch) will always get 72.17,18 
tUqayna is the regular objective form of tE\, and occurs fre- 
quentiy. 
§ 115 
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JeumVntcxihi taqa^'na vA'nx not we two (excl.) anything fear 94.17 
9/SnjSU taqafna he wants something 18.5 

wa'sL^aycmx taqayna (when) you get mad at anything 36.11, 12 
wa'a^&'nx taqa^'na (when) you will say something 38.4 

Another objective form of this particle may be the form ta/qarij 
occurring in one single instance. 

tafqan tEX tcaltet'tc xi'ntmls why do you want to go anywhere 
(literally, for something, perhaps, somewhere [you] keep on 
going) 48.1, 2 

t&tnt, t&i'nta^f serves primarily as an interrogative pronoun, 
in which case it is rendered by which one? Its scope, however, has 
been widened, permitting its use as a relative pronoun and in some 
instances as a numeral adverb. In the latter sense the form tc^t is 
invariably used. It is then translated by whoever, whatever, or by 

HOW MUCH, HOW MANY ? 

tc^rM^ tEX Vkwa'yun which one I (wonder) shall I take? 88.20; 

90.1 
tcfSnta^nx d'n^xyun which one do you want? 40.4, 5 
tcH'nta^ rActcay ants Kite whatever does that man 70.22 
tcft'nta^ kite Llwa*' whatever person came (here) 24.7 
ic^'nta^ yVTctHc :.. . whosoever. . . is big 90.1 
tc/mt kite qa'ntcya Llwa'wax whatever person from somewhere is 

going to come 38.10, 11 
tdi'nfmx Wqla how many shells have you? (literally, how many 

thy dentalia shells ? ) 
tdimt led' torn how many horses? 
. . . tc^t tsxayv!^^ ... on such a day (literally, [on] whatever 

[a] day) 7.3 

ts^tms has the function of a reflexive pronoun, and is best ren- 
dered by (I) MYSELF, (thou) thyself, etc., or, when used with nouns, 
by (my) own, (thy) own, etc. 

ts^ima s'atsl'tc ct'n*xyat/ya to himself thus he always thinks 88.11 
Ldu'yun titma I hit myself 

t^^/mstc tEq ants Iqlal'o'ma ants squmaf her owp relative that Peli- 
can (is of) that Sea-Gull 46.1, 2 
Llxrnm'yutsmin tiims m^u'sk^ I kiUed my own brother 

qa'to^ntt, qa'w^ntltc, imparts the idea of reciprocality, and is 

best rendered by each other, mutually. The difference between 

the two parallel forms lies in the fact that the latter has been amplified 

by means of the modal suffix -Itc (see § 94). 

§ 116 
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H Jc/ix tEq ikwaha'yusuE qcivAnJtl everything was placed on both 

sides 80. S 
qavfhri^tifax vAn'xnc^wa each other they two feared 86.2 
qafvfhUi on both sides 

The Niuneral (§§ 116-117) 

§ 116. The Cardinals 

1. (d9q 18.7 16. Jci'x'8 H qaJVlmx 

2. xd'ts/u S0.2S 17. Jn'x'8 H xa'ts/u qtd'max 

3. ei'n^x 62.12 18. Wt^sH di'n'^ qtafrnaz 

4. xafts!im40.2!^ 19. Jn'z'sHhimVfUced^qqa^nat 
6. Lxa*'p*s 72.8 20. xd'ts/u kix^s^m 

6. qdtvmx 21. xa'Ulu Icvx^sAm H dt^q 

7. xd'tslu qtafmax 30. d'n^x Inxe^stim 

8. el'n^x qta'max 40. xafts!un IcMsiim 

9. a'1^qxa?^t 60. Lxayphlaxe^sl&nh 

10. Hx'« 8.1 60. qalVimx Iclx^sifim 

11. te'a5'« •? tf'f*^ 70. xa'UIu qta'max Idx^si^ 

12. H'a5'« *Z xa'ts/u * 80. cifnax qtafmax laxefsl^ 

13. HV« **Z ci'7i«x 90. dV^qxolH qta'max Icix^fs^m 

14. Tn'x'sHm'Ulivritca^xfuA'yu 100. In'T^sTcixe'stim 

15. Mx'sHLxa^'p^stca^xfbOVyu 101. Wx^ahlxefsttm^ ai^q 

By origin the Siuslaw numeral system is probably quinary, 
although there seem to be only four simple numeral stems; namely, 
those. for ONE, TWO, three, and five. The numeral a^'fe.^n foub 
is to all appeai'ances a plural form of xd'talu two. The numeral 
qa!tvnvx six could not be analyzed. It is not improbable, however, that 
it may signify one (finger) up, in which event seven could be ex- 
plained as denoting two (fingers) up, while eight could be rendered 
by three (fingers) up. In spite of incessant attempts, the numeral 
for NINE could not be analyzed. Its probable rendering may be sug- 
gested as ONE (lacking to) ten. The numerals for fourteen and 
FIFTEEN may be translated as by ten and four its addition and ten 
AND FIVE ITS ADDITION respectively. The exact rendering of nine- 
teen is obscure, while twenty evidently denotes two times ten, etc. 

Siuslaw does not possess the series of ordinal numerals. These and 
the numeral adverbs, such as the multiplicative numerals, are expressed 
idiomatically by means of adverbs or adverbial suffixes. The adverbs 
pdl'tc AHEAD and limnVte behind (see § 119) are very often used as 
ordinal numerals for the first two numbers. 

§ lift 
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pEuVs psll'tc H Ih/anu'Jc^ limnl'tc Skunk (doctored) first, and 

Screech-Owl second 86.11 
^aHvfnipdl'tc xVntma^stun the biggest one first he took along 

92.18 
Qa'aHelx pi^l'tc Llha'yax ts Llya'dP" along North Fork at first it 

came, this fire 32.19 

Multiplicative numerals are sometimes formed by adding to the car- 
dinals the modal suffix Mc (see § 94). 

xatsIuvn'tiAn yixa'yim twice I saw him 
a'lqaH(An Lixufyun qnd, once I knew it 92.12 

Ordinal numerals in the sense of at the first, second, etc., are 
sometimes formed by suffixing to the cardinals the suffix -a'tu. 

aiqa^tu tsxayv!^ on the first day, in one day 
xatsHLwafHU tsxayvf^^ on the second day, in two days 
mtsIuna'HU tsxayvf^^ on the fourth day, in four days 

The suffix for the numeral pivb appears in a somewhat changed 
form. Instead of the expected -aHu^ this numeral takes the suffixes 
'tatu, -tya^i/u,. The suggestion may be oflfered that the inital t- of 
these suffixes is the adjectival suffix -t (see § 104), and the -a^tu the 
regular modal suffix. Of course, this does not explain the occurrence 
of the semi-vowel y in -tyaHu, 

tiamelns td'ntux zxa^pistd^tu tsxayu'^^ our (dual, incl.) boys will 

return in five days 42.7 
Lxa^p^stya'^tu HwcLn tcl^n hltsVsto on the fifth day he finally came 

home 72.9 
tcnlntux Lxa^jnstya'^tu tsxayvf^^ he will come back in five days 

40.25, 26 

Two stems, Xr/*a; and Jiai'mut, are used as definite numerals. The 

former is best rendered by each, every; while the latter, to all 

appearances an adjective in 4 (see § 104), is best translated by all. 

TcHx tE^q everything 24.4 

tExmvfnUc^ax ants t!amc Jc/lx they two had each a boy (literally, 

males their two, those boys, each) 40.19 
ha*'mut ma^ltcH ants L%mna''q all elks got burned 34.18, 19 
ha^'rrmt qa'tc^nt sqa^Tctel'tc all go there 23.6 

^117. The JDecitnal Systetn 

The units exceeding multiples of ten are expressed by forms whose 
exact rendering would be ten (twenty) and one (two) as, for instance, 
lcUx*s H a'l^q ten and one, etc. The ^^tens" are formed by means of 

§ 117 
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the suffix -^tm,1;hat is added to the cardinal numerals for ten. The 
numeral thus amplified is preceded by the cardinals from two to ten 
(inclusive). Thus twentt, literally translated^ means two timbs ten, 
THiBTY signifies thbee times ten, and one hundred denotes ten 
TIMES* TEN. The numeral for thousand was, naturally enough, never 
used. The informant invariably gave the English equivalent for it 

The Adverb (§§ 118-121) 
§ 118. Introdiu^tory 

Siuslaw has, comparatively speaking, a small number of adverbial 
stems. These express ideas of a locid, temporal, and modal character. 
A few of them are compounds, — tliat is to say, they consist of two or 
more adverbs that occur independently %lso, — while others occur 
with the adverbial suffixes whose function is always in harmony 
with the ideas expressed by the bare stem. Thus a few adverbs indi- 
cating local ideas appear with the local suffix -to (see § 90), while most 
of the modal adverbs take the suffixes of modality -Itc or -a (see §§94 
and 96). 

It is quite conceivable that the final Jc in the local adverbs ^2:, sifmJc^ 
and sqa^Tc, may imply some local idea, especially in view of the fact that 
both stn.m and spimk occur. 

A very important law applying to local adverbs (and phrases) is the 
fact that, whenever they are used in connection with noims, the nouns 
invariably take the locative case-endings (see § 86). 

§ 119. Local Adverbs and Phrases 



d^mha^tx in the middle 

ha^q ashore 44.7 

haf'qmas alongside, near 25.4 

hcCHmfs beyond 

p^tc ahead, first 32.19 

m*y€^i^s in the banning 

82.11 
^iu*fe* here 17.3 
^, taflc here 66.5, 19 



tiUi'm there 72.3 
tvqa'tmB over there, across 
^u^o'a^' up-stream 32.22 
qoH/ltc^ across the river, opposite 

80.16 
^'tlA from here 60.4 
qa!xanUf^ under, down, below 8.10 
qa'vAn^ ga^xUn^ high up, above, 

on 8.7; 34.21 



iProbably related to the Coos fi» oywm, 

tAlseftfo'fipi. 

>G008 fa'UiC DOWN thb strkail 

< Belated to Alaea f^nm undkb, bklow. 

•OoosMsm- UP. 



§§ 118-119 
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qd}^^ on top 76.14 

qahi'tc^ below, down the 

stream 62.17, 18 
qcfwa'df^ below, down stream 

80.6 
tqa^hm\ tqa^vMc up-stream 

56.8, 12 
Btlm, stlmh there 30.23; 32.12 
sqaftEm from there 84.3 
9qa^k^ sqek there 14.6 



qa^hafn 56.8,2'a' ha'ntciBX 10.8; 56. 5 
qcm^ qantatdl'tc down, below 12.6 
qcfT^mh oflf shore, out in the water 

34.6 
qtffl inside 

Itmnl'tc behind, aftar, second 86.11 
Inu outside 38.23 
Ll'u near (used also as a verb in 

the sense to gome, to apfboagh) 

40.12 



§ 120. Temporal Adverbs 



o^' at that time, when 16.8 
a^'lcil then, afterwards 34.3 
hl'nak!* right away 20.1 
wa'nvAts long ago, already 

14.7 
wi'yu still, yet 
ya'tsa a long time 11.3 
ta'lUs after a while 60.2 
tth awhile 

LVmqa quick, 



tsafnxa^ts yesterday 

t^i/m always 15.5 

ta^vfxtUs early in the morning 40. 9 

tcl'Jcyac L!a'*^* sometimes 100.7 

kufyaftsacLta'^*^ after a while, 

soon 7.7 
k!Wt today 38.16 
1c!*'lu^ tomorrow 60. 2 
Intbt always 13.3 
right away 19.6 



§ 121. Modal Adverbs 



a'tsa^ at^'tc thus 15.5; 11,2 
hl'coitca a little 
ya^'xaf^ much, many 8.5 
yvx^ too much 12.2 
tl'mwa together 40.18 
nictccmia^'nafE diflferently 



8*a'tsay^ 8'aM'tc thus 8.2, 7 
s^hufiftc very, very much 16.10 
(A'rvtcdta in a circle 
t^'Tciya very, very much 13.9 
xyal'x^ ku* xyaVx almost, very 
nearly 11.1; 10.9,11.1 



9.3,4 

Particles (§§ 132-133) 

§ 122* Introductory 

Siuslaw has a great number of particles which serve to define more 
clearly a certain part of speech or even a whole sentence. Their 

lAlieagattx moH. 

>P08sibly related to Coos qapa'atc down thi stream. 

'See i 136. 

« A compound adverb consisting of the negation ku< not, the adverb yd'tsa ▲ long timb, amplified 
by the obscure suffix -c, and of the stem Lfa'ai (see § 133). 

»By prefixing to this adverb the demonstrative pronoun a«K», Siuslaw forms a compound adverb 
anis kf^'Lu, which is best rendered by yestbbdaIt. 

• See S 126. 

§§ 120-122 
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Dieiifiing was deduced mostly from the sense of the aentence in which 
tbey oocmred. These st^ns are either DMmosrllalHc (in which case 
they may be enclitic or proditkr) or they consist of two or more syl- 
lables. A limited number seems to be composed of two or more 
originally independent particles. As a role, particles are not capable 
of word-formation — that is to say, they can not be amplified by means 
of any of the grammatical processes, sach as prefixation^ saffixadon, 
^c Bat owing to the fact that Sioslaw diows a tendency to keep 
the verbal stem free from aU sabjectire suffixes, these suffixes are 
preferably added to the particles that precede the verb (see § 26). 
Some of these particles seem to be in reahty verbal stems, but do not 
convey a clear verbal idea unless used in conjimction with a proper 
verbal suffix (see § 135). 

In accordance with their syntactic function, the particles may be 
conveniently subdivided into the following categories: 

(1) Pronominal particles. 

(2) Numeral particles. 

(3) Conjunctions. 

(4) Temporal particles. 

(5) Particles denoting degrees of certainty. 

(6) Particles indicating connection with previously expressed ideas. 

(7) Exhortative particles. 

(8) Restrictive particles. 

(9) Miscellaneous particles. 

(10) Suffixed particle -u (-a")- 

(11) The stem Lla'^^. 

§ 123* Prmiominal Particles 

The pronominal forms treated in § 115 are used sometimes without 
formative prefixes, and appear then like true particles. The follow- 
ing are particularly used in this manner: 

• 

iaPlc this, here te'g what, something 

tE this UAnt^ td^nta^ which one, who- 

t/a that ever, whatever, how much, 

ants that one how many 

wdie who, some one U'^img (reflexive) self 

qafui'^i mutually 
§ 123 
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Belated to tdnt are the particles tdk whebe, and tcdj icaltcl'ic 

WHERE TO. 

tifUc, a local particle denoting rest. It may be used indicatively 
and in an interrogatory sense. It is best rendered by where. 

teik s^a^na'ml Ted' tan where is his horse ? 

t&ik qnuhvfyun Kite where (ever) he finds a person 94.9, 10 

Icvf' tcLTc nowhere 66.11 

teik ants Tdalatvf^ where that fun (is) 88.2 

tdik ants yiTctVl'md Iqa^'^tH where that big log (is) 88.17, 18 

" ted, tca/ltcl/tCf a local particle indicating motion. It is used in 
an interrogative and indicative significance, and is best rendered by 
"WHERE (to). The form tcaltcnftc may be explained as caused by the 
double suffixation of the adverbial suffix -Itc (see §§ 90, 94). Such 
double adding of a suffix occurs in only one other instance; namely, in 
the case of the nominal suffix -ax (see § 101). 

TcumVntc ted yax nowhere (anything to) see 34.4 
TcwnVntcxiiLn qa^ha'ntc ted nVetcflB not we two (excl.) far some- 
where will go 66.2 
. . • t<xi>n tE Lvu! . . . where this I arrived 66.19 
tealtdi'te lo^l nl'etux (I) wonder where he will go 64.20 
tcaltdl'te qa'tc^ntyax he went somewhere 

§ 124. Nwmeral Particles 

Here belong the following stems: yd^'xa* many (see also § 12), 
tifmxat^ tA'uExma^ tfA'rvixt half, and Ic'ci^t how many. The particles 
serving as fractional numerals invariably follow the noun they define, 
while the two other numeral particles may either precede or follow it. 

yixa^yun yd^^xa* kite I saw many people 

tifinxut td'la half a dollar 

hVte'te tn'uExma <mts t!l that bear is half a person (literally [a] 

person [is] his [one] half, that bear) 60.16 
filtc td'nlxt ants tHhsXt human (is) that bear 60.22 

These forms might also be considered as adjectives. It will be 
noted that most of them end in the adjectival suffix -t (see § 104). 

§ 125. Conjunctions 

Only three particles were found that may be properly said to have 

the function of our conjunctions. These particles are a'l'd% a^'sxa^ 

and«i. 

§§ 124-126 
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afl'dU refers to nouns only, and its function is of an indnsive 
character, indicating that the defined noon is incladed in the actum. 
It always follows the noon and is best rendered by ukewise. It is 
frequently used as a verb (see § 135). 

H t/i ofVdu moTlU^t Bear likewise got burned 34.16 
Ai'j* c^l'du mVlMst Wild-Cat likewise burned 34.17 
ycC^xcC^ cil'du IHIciyun fern-roots they two likewise eat 98.15 
qcf'x'nx cfPdu ya^^hlMJix at night you likewise shall watch 70.18, 
19 

^ ai9xa serves the same purpose as the preceding a'Vdu^ but 

may either precede or follow the noun to which it refers. It is best 
rendered by also, too. 

alV^q tsxmu'ni H afl^q ^utcd'ni H a^'sxa aqa^lctci'tc qaftc^ntux one 
man and one woman too will go there 30.21, 22 

hay note a^'sxa ll'tlc} her food belonged to some one else (litenJly, 
different her, also, food) 54.7 

*l 1^ various functions. Its chief function is that of a copuk 
between nouns and sentences, and in that case is best rendered by akd. 
Its position is free, although it tends to follow the noun and to 
precede the verb. 

alJ^q tBxmvfni H a'V^q qlutcv/ni one man and one woman 30.21, 22 

mUoicflfin H rrMc^a^An my father and my mother 

psnVs pdnftc H ITdanvllc* limnl'tc Skunk (doctored) first, and 

Screech-Owl second 86.11 
uFaiffi'tc vxiaf^ H hl'qlaH thus he said and started 22.5, 6 
ta^ H lH!ay he sits and eats 

It serves, furthermore, to introduce a new idea, in which case its 
functional character may best be compared to that of our syntactic 
period. Its exact rendering is a rather difficult matter, unless the 
arbitrary then be excepted. 

L Ixufyun rmfTcIa t^'TcIya. l Ixu'yun Msa ITdom^hDa'Tc'* anUpm&i^ 

hnxjl^^ Kite H Iqdqa^'txa^npEna's she knew him (to be) very bad. 

Screech-Owl knew that Skunk very well. At a rich man Skunk 

was breaking his wind 86,5, 6, 7 
BFaU^'tc waa^' ants Ik/anu'lc^. Ants plna'st H cVn^xyat/ya dqa'waz. 

H fFaUnftc wad! ants Ik/anu'Tc^. Thus said that Screech-Owi. 

Then that sick man thought of running away. Then thus said 

that Screech-Owl 86. 14, 15, 1 6 

§ 125' 
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Finally, it may denote a connection with a previously expressed idea, 
especially when used in conjunction with the particle waf (see § 128). 

• 

wa^ yilct ants hlt^**, H ta/qnU hUvfstc although big (is) that bouse, 

still (it is) full (of) people 25.2, 3 
wa^ tci'wa majHc ants Iqa^'Hu, H rrMtca* 'although in the water lay 

those logs, nevertheless (they) began to burn 32.22 
wa^ ya^'xa^ Kite, H ha^'mut s*d^ IH/a'yv^ although many (were) ' 

the people, still he devoured (them) all 94.10, 11 

This subordinate function, as it were, is particularly brought out 
when H is followed or preceded by the modal adverb a'tsa^ ^a'tsa thus 
(see § 121). This phrase is invariably rendered by that is why. 

a!tsa H wcin tEmvftx hUcuf^ that is why now people assemble 15. 5, 6 
a'tsan HnTcvmVnto si'nfxyun that is why I don't want it 15.8 
sFa'tsaHTcumi'ntc nVTcIa xVntrmi kite that was why not alone 

traveled a person 94.11 
H s'a'tsa H haya'mut h*yh,tc Lixu'yun and this is why all people 

know it 

§ 126* Temporal Particles 

While Siuslaw employs distinct suffixes for the purpose of express- 
ing the different tenses in the verb, it has a few particles that are 
used to define more clearly the time, duration, or occurrence of a 
certain action. These are used mostly in conjunction with the proper 
temporal suffixes. The following particles serve this purpose: 

cLXj denotes commencement of an action, and has been rendered 
rather freely by now. 

of Lam, l%t!a'wax now I commence to eat 

CLL ^La'wax now he commences to swim 

H'7\jx dL hutca'to now they began to play 72.23, 24 

wd,n indicates finality, completion of action. It either pre- 
cedes or follows the verb. The informant invariably rendered it by 
NOW, THEN, but the most proper rendering would be finally. 

Hwan tcl^n he finally returned 68.12 
dqa'qa^x wcin they two finally ran away 92.5 
wan smufa'f finally it ends 9.1 
sqO^lc whn hawa^' there finally it ends 14*6 

wa^, waha'j expresses repetition of action, and is best rendered 
by again. It rarely occurs as an independent particle, being mostly 
used as a vel-b (see § 135). The explanation for the occurrence of the 
double form has been given in § 3. 

3045**— Bull. 40, pt 2— 12 ^38 § 126 
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qdUfnt ante kUc waJia! that man went again 19.5 
Jc/trik^ya'waxan waha^ioax I will look again 56.20 
Hwin %D(jkhalhdht qcimsk^tc finally again (said) to him his younger 

brother 56.20, 21 
Hn JcumVnto xwI'l/PHx wa'^tux I will not go back again 46.8 
waha*' xdlnay ants yaflcH again dimb up those seals 62.10 

HyeJX^ indicates short duration of action. It always occurs in 
verbal form (see § 135), and is best rendered by a while. 

IVyaxEm qaJ^^nmn! listen a while I 

ll'yasf^Qcyaxan a^Asyax I slept a while 

llyaxaJ'maxtan a^aa'wax I intend to sleep a while 27.5, 6 

§ 127. Particles I>enoting Degrees of Certa4nty and 

Mmotianal 8t€ites 

a'cktaXt indicates a supposition on the part of the speaker, and is 
best rendered by pebhafs, (I) thought. It consists of two etymologi- 
cally obscure stems, a'ckia and VL The subjective pronouns, when 
added to this particle, are always suffixed to the initial element, vA 
never to 2i. It is invariably placed at the beginning of the sentence. 

a!ck!ard li xau' (I) thought you (had) died 68.14, 15 

c^cklali a/t^'to vfUflL!a'v)ax a/nts t!a/mdins (I) thought thus were 

going to return our (dual, incL) boys 42.9, 10 
a'ckldli qaltc^nt he went (away) perhaps 

ha'nhan emphasizes a statement as having actually occurredL 
Hence it is rendered by indeed, to be sube. It precedes the verb. 

H tohn Tholnlum ^atsa'tx hUcvf* now, indeed, thus people play 7.4 
H toim hafnha/fi Llvfwanx MtA'stc finally, sure enough, they were 
coming to different houses 30.6 

hank! "kind of," like, has a double function. When used with 
verbs, it implies that the action is not intimately known to the speaker. 
When referring to nouns (objects), it expresses a comparison between 
the defined noun and one already known to the speaker. It always 
precedes the noun or verb. 

hank! tcflTctc Aa* he is in a way glad (literally, "kind of " some- 
where his mind?) 70.15 
hxmk! vjfilnjftx !w^ he is rather afraid 

§ 127 
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hcmk! hl'tc'tc nicUAmcfmu ts gwo'txc^ the beaver acts like a person 

(literally, like a person his actions [of] this beaver) 54.11 
hank! hUc (he is) like (an) Indian 102.5 

tEX (I) woNDBB, SUPPOSE (ip), (I) don't KNOW. This particle 
has a dubitative character, expressing doubt on the part of the speaker 
as to the possibility or advisability of a certain action. It may refer 
to any part of the sentence, but must always precede the verb, 

UMnta^n tsx VTcwa'yun I wonder which one (shall) I take 88.20; 
90.1 

nVctcfl tEX xVntmla KUc (I) wonder how (a) person (can) keep on 
traveling 

nVctcan tExnictca'wax (I doubt whether we) shall accomplish (any- 
thing) 60.9 

nVctcard tsx zwwalun (I) wonder how we (incl.) can kill him 15.7 

Jfcti. This particle occurs in the texts only once; butj judging 
from the examples obtained in conversation, it seems to express 
agreeable surprise. 

Wsan JcU wbm vxwfyUts well he told me (I was agreeabiy surprised) 

46.18 
ta^ JcU wb/n he is here (literally, he stays, surprise) 

h (I) MAY, PERHAPS. This is a dubitative particle, occurring 

also in Coos,^. and denoting possibility of action. Owing to its dubita- 
tive character, it has often an interrogative significance. 

nl'ctca k^ what is the matter? (literally, how, perhaps . . .) 90.12 
TcHnk^ya'waxan tqa^vyi'tc Tc^ waha'wax I may look again up-stream 

56.20 
nl'ctxan k^ a'ntdn mat!%' tE ku* td'nU what may (be the cause that) 

that my elder brother, this here, not comes back? 58.11, 12 
VJcwa'yunanx k^ ICl'o^ you may get salmon 48.18 

l&^nStf a compound particle, consisting of the preceding one and 
of the particle of interrogation nh (see § 131). Its significance is 
dubitative, and it may be rendered by it seems, perhaps, maybe, (I) 
GUESS. Its position is freely movable. 

Tjohn Tc'^nb, tafldn a'atsttc a'^sVs now it seems, this I thus dream 70.1 
ya^'oMif IPl'c^ tqa^vn' Tc^nh much salmon may be up-stream 56.8 

1 See Coos, p. 386. 

§ 127 
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9'hs Tc^nh (f^Tm'yun he, I guess, drove it away 56.11 
lakwa'Tcu^n Tc'^nh he took him (away), perhaps 58.14 
TcumiffUc Jc^^nit uFaMHc not thus (it is), I guess 21.10 

a^ has the same function as the previously discussed hxmk! (see 
p. 594). It may best be rendered by (rr) looks like, as if. 

. xafum XI kite tE Td'nna (it) looks as if two people here were talking 
plnaHx xl (it) looks as if he were sick 
tqcLLof'txan xl I feel rather warm 

Lo^L (I) WONDER, (I) don't KNOW.* It either precedes or else 
follows the verb. 

tcaltdl'tcLd^L nl'ctux (I) wonder where (he will) go 64.20 
tea Lo^L Ll'utux (I) wonder where he will stop (arrive) 64.24 
plna*^ LO^L (I) wonder whether he is sick 

§ 128. Particles Denoting Connection with Previtmsly 

Expressed Ideas 

« 

Siuslaw has only two particles that serve this purpose. These are 
nVcUA/ni and wc^. 

nVctc^m indicates causality, and is best rendered by because. 

. . . nVctdm sqcfk Ll'watH . . . because there he frequently 
came 68.4, 5 

. . . nVcUAm s'hs Td^xa'yuii ts hUc . . . because he made disap- 
pear these people 18.8 

. . • nVct(Andn mEqlya^wax . . . because I intend to dance 72.12 

. . . nVctim'nxnamHtE^q . . . because you are my relative 21.5 

wa^ is best rendered by although, even, in spite of. It may 
refer to the sentence as a whole or to any of its parts. The complex 
of ideas dependent upon wa^ is invariably introduced by the conjunc- 
tion H (see § 125). 

cuqwa'an hawa'yun^ wa^ cd'yatc he passes it as roast, although 

his penis [it was] (literally, roast he makes it) 90.13 
nVcUAm aqcfk lI'w(U.% wa^ ya/tsa^ because there he frequently 

came every time (literally, because there he came frequently, 

even for a long time) 68.4, 5 
wa^ mVktofi htaya' H Lxataf'even on a bad place he runs 14.1 
wa} yikt ants hltn'* H td'qnis hUvfstc although big (was) that 

house, nevertheless full (it was of) people 25.2, 3 
§ 128 
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wcHt qafXf H xint in spite of (the fact that it was) night, (they) kept 

on going 64.24 
wa} tEq m%',Tc!a H IHla'yun s'ha even (if it is) something bad still 

she eats it 44.20 

§ 129 • JExhortative Particles 

qa*l expresses a polite command addressed to the first and third 
persons. It is hence employed in the formation of the exhortative 
mode. The verb usually occurs with exhortative suffixes (see §§ 41, 
48, 63, 64), although instances of idiomatic -expressions are not lacking 
where these suffixes have been omitted (see § 139). This particle is 
best rendered by let (me, him, us, etc.). 

qaH qaUhil'xmH let him go I 

qdfld^x Idkvn'nl let them two seize (them) ! 52.12, 13 

qaHn xdLH'tmiB iJiUn!^ let me fix his housel 

qoR vsim a^stux let him sleep now! 27.8 

tea serves to emphasize the imperative and exhortative modes. 
It invariably follows the verb, which must occur in either of these two 
forms. It can not be translated easily. In some instances the inform- 
ant rendered it by tby to. 

qaqyj^nmn tcu listen now I 
Wt/Emems tcu let us (incl. dual) eat! 
qa'tXEm tea cry I 
a'^sEm tea try to sleep I 

tJEmd^" indicates a polite command addressed to any person. 
The informant rendered it by rr is better to. . . . Although it 
usually followed verbs having imperative suffixes, I was able to ob- 
tain examples showing the use of this particle in conjunction with 
verbal expressions of a non-imperative character. 

qioaf^nyux tEmci" Loaya'tc better pour it into his mouth! 29.2 

a^SEm tsmh^ (you had) better sleep I 

tEmiC woUiLx it is better (that) he should talk 

ak^ha'n is apparently a compound particle, whose component 
elements can« no longer be analyzed. It has an emphatic character, 
implying that a certain command addressed to the second person must 
be obeyed. It is best rendered by must, necessabilt. 

ll'tlEm ak^ha'n you must eat! 
Llwafrm ak^ha'n you must tell him! 
lH'1%9 ak^ha'n you must hit him! 

§ 129 
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§ 130. Restrictive Particles 

ata's limitH the action to only one object, and is to be rendered 
by ONLY, MERELY. It usually follows the restricted object. 

Iqa'qa^nx ata's your wind only (is sick) 86.16, 17 

pafl*u ata's qatcfu^'txaHuE from (one) well only it is bein^ drunk 

(plural) 76.12 
sqcfk wan ata's hawa*' only there now it ends 29.7 
^ha ata's LfocUfyun he only knows it 44.8 

ha^tst has a restrictive function, and is best rendered by NOxmNG 

BUT. 

hlqlaha^ni ants xu'nha* ha^'tn nothing but dentalia shells these 

(people) bet 78.14 
hg^'t^n ltd' tan yixa'yun nothing but horses 1 saw 

tocU MERELY, ONLY, JUST. It refers mostly to the verb, and may 
either precede or follow it. 

txu xyaVxVsVin qa'tc^nt just a little ways he went 12.1 
txu ll'tc^t Wnlnx just Cougar (will be) thy name 13.5, 6 
xa^w^ya^' txu Mcatca'sVin he merely came out for a little while 64.8 
IVtlEm txu just eat I 40.26; 42.1 

d'n^xyatlya txu he was only continually thinking 42.2 
TcumVntc txu ^utcunya't Kite not for nothing a person gets a wife 
(literally, not just a woman has [gets a] person) 74.1 . 

§ ISl. MiscellaneatLS Particles 

kv}, kutnt'ntc, no, not. These are two etymologically related 
stems that are used as particles of negation. The final tc in Jcumi'ntc 
is the adverbial suffix (see § § 23, 94) 

Icu^ d'l'xU he did not move 27.2, 3 

leu* ni'ctca nl'ctcutuE nothing could be done to him 94.12, 13 

ifcu'yd'feaox.V**' not long then ... 7.7 

TcuThVntc Wsa not good (it is) 12.2 

"kumVntc llt!a/ya't ants led' tan not food had the.horses 34.10 

When followed by the subjective pronouns (see § 24), hu* is con- 
tracted into hvl. This contraction is not based on any distinct phonetic 
law, but is the result of rapidity of speech. 

Icvn'ya^x ya'xdH mi'cVW not he saw their (dual) vulvas 90.3 
Icvnnx yd'tsa s'a'ts'yax not they long (did) thus 11.3, 4 

§§ 130-131 
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In certain cases the negated verb takes, beside the negative particle, 
the distinct suffix of negation -U (see § 53). 

ha^f ha-ntk, tes, all bight, are used as particles of affirmation. 

ha^ yes, all right 21.8 

hafmk yes 

ha^ LVmqan tcnfntux all right, I'll come back right away 56.21, 22 

hop' wa'nxan hat(^a'^un yes, now we (excl.) shall ask her 74.12 

nd, serves as a particle of interrogation, and refers to the sentence 
as a whole. Its phonetic similarity to the independent personal pro- 
noun for the first person singular (see § ^) is merely accidental. 

nwtcl'tein tEX nd, wa^a^s 1 wonder what shall I say? 74.7 

plna* nd, is he sick? 

pdkwa'wanx nd, are you going to play shinny? 

a^, he, have an exclamatory character, and may be called inter- 
jections. 

a^, nictel'tG pla^n nd, wa/uif what I is h6 sick again? 
he, TcumVntc hVUa nl'o^f^tc Heyl it (does) not (look) well on you 
13.6 

Jca't%9 UatVxttf an emphatic particle. It never occurs alone, being 
always preceded by the negation Icvf, IcumVntc (see p. 598), and is 
then best rendered by not at all. 

TcvtwMntc TcatV xa^vnl not at all he came out (from water) 64.7, 8 
Tcvf Tcatl'xti hlxrrwf' ants ya^lcH he did not entirely kiU that seal 

64.12, 13 
lev} Tcatl'xti xa^vnl not again he floated up 64.16, 17 

fntntCf a temporal particle indicating time in general. It is ren- 
dered by WHEN, sometimes. The final to is the adverbial suffix par 
excellence (see § 23). 

TinfmtcLtayal some time 

minto LO^L Ll'utux (I) wonder when he will arrive 

mVntc^nx tca'xautyax when did you go home? 

tsan, atvtSj few* ndta. These three particles are etymologically 
related. The last one is composed of the particle of negation Jtu* 
NOT and of ndta. The forms ants and ndts resulted from the law of 
consonantic metathesis (see §13); am^ia is easily confused with the 
demonstrative pronoun of similar phonetic structure (see § 115). 

§ 131 
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These partides serve to introdaoe conditional claoses, and are best ren- 
dered by IF, SINCE, ha* ncUs is rendered by if not (see also § 136). 

tscfnUA tufha A'n^xyun ... if yon want to bay her . . . 74.8 
tsafnUA A'n^xyaxa^nj Htct luxUfdyun since yon want her, (go and) 

ask her 74.10, 11 
ya*^xa* iMc tsnChoay sqcFk^ ants ha^qa*' ants hamV^tdi many peojde 

assembled there, when (if) those whales come ashore ^.21, 22 
. . . ants ilewafmyax ants inqlcfa^ when (ice) closed up that river 

78.3 

Whenever the subordinate clause is introduced by the ne^tive leaf 
ndts, the coordinate sentence that follows must be preceded by the 
particle nits. 

Jcu* nats xd'wa^xa^tnE, H nats t^'JcIya ml'lcla hla''^* if he had not 
been killed, it would have been a very bad country 29.7, 8 

huf fihts Ll'uyax, Hn nits jiakwa^yatUl ha^ if he had not come, I 
^ould have been sorry 

nVctca, nVctca^ nTctx. These three forms are undoubtedly 
etymologically. related. Their primary function can not be easily de- 
fined, owing to the fact that they are used for the purpose of ex- 
pressing grammatical concepts of a varying character. The most 
frequent uses made of these particles are those of an interrogative and 
indefinite pronoun. The function of an interrogative pronoun is 
chiefly confined to the form nVctca when followed by the demon- 
strative pronoun ts (see § 115), while it serves as an indefinite pronoun 
whenever it is preceded by the negative particle hufj IcumVntc not. 
nVctca is frequently amplified by means of the modal suffix -^tc (see 
§94). 

rvSctca It* tE cuqwafa/n ts ha'Jcwat/ya what may (be the reason that) 

this roast here continually falls down? 90.12 
nVctcanx tanx yd^'xa* qdtx why do you (this one) cry (so) much? 

94.16, 17 
nVctcan tsx ntctca'wax I doubt whether (we) shall accomplish any- 
» thing 60.9 

nVctca/nl tsx xawa'vm, how can we kill him? 15.7 
. . . nVctca ts ta* . . . how this one was living 16.2 
huf nVctca nVcUnUns nothing could be done (to stop) him 94.12, 13 
Tcfuf ni'ctca qcfU^U not able to get a drink 76.11 
Tc0 nVctca lafTcvM lit! ay c^ she could not get food 96.16, 17 
nictcnftc^tc/ltEtEm^wa'tam . . • why you have been gathered 30. 17 

§ 131 
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TcumVntc rActci'tc di'invA he thinks of nothing (else) 60.20, 21 
Tcwmi'ntc'tcfi nictdiftc ta'tdi tErwufuts not for nothing did I assem- 
ble you (here) 30.18, 19 

nlctx occurs in two instances only, and to all appearances has an 
interrogative significance. 

nl'ctoMjm Ic^ a'ntifm rmt!%' tE Tcvf^ ten! ml what may (be the reason that) 

my elder brother here does not come back? 58.11, 12 
nlctx A:** a'naxa^ how (would it be if) he were given up? 64.26 

In a great many cases nVctca and nl'ctca are used as verbs with a 

significance that adapts itself to the sense of the sentence (see § 135). 

The particles are then verbalized by means of some of the verbal 

suffixes. 

iu* hfetca nl'ctcutnE nothing could he done {to stop) him 94.12, 13 
Icyf nVctca tcaltdi'tc nVctcil not can anywhere {they) go 76.14 
Icv/mt'ntcxiki nVctcfls not we two (excl.) will Jceep on going 56.2 
nVctcan tEX ntctdafwax I doubt whether (we) are going to do (any- 
thing) 60.9 
nl'ctcaPa^ mfn^xyun to fight mutual^ they two want (it) 52.2 

In one instance the addition of a nominal suffix has transformed 
nifctca into a noun. 

TcumVntc qwatc Llocn'oi^n ni'ctcatc ants nVctcHM no one knows what 
happened to them (literally, how their arrwal) 40.15, 16 

§ 132. The Suffixed Particle -u {-a^) 

It indicates an action, transitive or intransitive, that is performed 
near the speaker, and may be added to stems other than verbal. It 
always stands in final position as a loose suffix^ Since similar forma- 
tive elements expressing other locative categories were not found in 
Siuslaw, and in view of the fact that Alsea employs, besides this suffix, 
many other suffixes denoting location of action, I am inclined to believe 
that this element represents a formative element borrowed from Alsea. 
The Siuslaw render it by hebe^ this way. A peculiar phonetic 
law seems to be intimately connected with this particle. When follow- 
ing the consonantic cluster na5, it causes the dropping of the x (see § 4). 
The interchange between u and cfi has been discussed in § 2. 

]ca'^s = to follow 92.7 ¥was*yu^tsana^ you will overtake 

me 92.3 
qa^xAn above 80. 12 yu^^L fa'tx qa^^xttnv/ it broke on top 

94.4 

§ 132 
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qa'UAntux he will come 
mm'Llsm come back! 
Lwfunanz they come (trans.) 

7/i'ntanx they travel 88.20 

ya'qtiyu^nanx thou art seen 
qa^ha'n from afar 56.8 
aqa'tmn from there 34.3 



qa'tc^ntwxa* n^he will come to me 
QCvnL/Emcfi come back this way! 
L%v!iJmanofl tci'wa^ns they come 

out from the water 
oA^ntana^ Wrawa they travel this 

way together 
ya'quyiCnancfi thou art 8een here 
qa^Tw! hancfi Llvf he came from afar 
sqaftmanu ts^L/afhld^ I shoot at 

him from there 



§ 133. The Stem L!a'»» 

The original function of this stem is that of a noun denoting* plage, 
COUNTRY, GROUND, WORLD, and it occurs in this function in .a great 
many instances. Its locative form is hlaya' or hlayvfs (see § 86). 

ml'TcIa L/a""* a bad world 29.8 

yakOaVinvf h/aya' H tlyvJ^ on a small place they were living 

38.19 
mVtdMwa L!ayu'«tc he made (them) fall to the ground 94.7, 8 

In most cases, however, it is used with a significance which, while 
intimately connQcted with its original meaning, seems to lend to it a 
peculiar function. Thus it is employed in the formation of verbs 
expressing meteorological phenomena, and serves as the (impersonal) 
subject of such verbs. 

JiVn^lclya hta'^^ it rained 78.1 

Iclu^vAna^' L!a!^^ ice (appeared) all over 76.11 

qa^'oAxyax tE hlaf^* it got dark 34.4 

na/q^dyax L!a'^* it got cold 76.10, 11 

hu^'nyax hta'^^ it was dark (foggy) 84.8, 9 

IcumVntc vri'LU cmU hta'^^ there was no low tide 34.22 

qlunEma^' hta'^^ (when) winter begins 78.5 

From the Siuslaw point of view this application of x.V*** is perfectly 
justifiable, because to his mind verbs expressing natui*al phenomena 
represent real actions performed by the universe as a personified sub- 
ject. Consequently he renders our neutral phrases it rains, etc., by 
THE WORLD RAINS, ctc., usiog the noun lIo!'^^ as the general subject of 
the action. 

As a further consequence of this general significance, x.V^* is used 
to denote plurality of subjects and objects, especially in cases where 
the verb is used in its singular form (see § § 78, 79, 139). 

§ 133 
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t!dmc/i'l'7rUi lIo!^^ all the chUdren 84.6, 7 

^utdvirA hla'^^ many women 82.14 

SExa^tc qaafxam ants L!a'^^ ti^q into the canoe were put many 

things 34.5 
mEtcl't(ftc Twa'lca ants hla'^^ one-dded their heads (of) those 

(people) 70.5, 6 
ya^'xaf' xu'nha^ hta'^^ they bet a great deal 70.6 
hlqlaJia^ni L!a'^* many dentalia shells 70.6 
t^'Tc!yam%'Tc!awa'nwU8 h/a'^* very bad (things existed) long ago 

14.7 
stlm L!a'°'^ ma'qllB there they keep on dancing 29.3 
waa'aHsrriE ants lIo!^^ Kite he said to all his people 7.1 
pslcy/^ hta'^^ they play shinny 9.4 
LlooMfxa^tsms kite z/a'^* he sent all his people 30.1, 2 
Tdu^w^nun hta'^^ he made ice all over 94.2, 3 
tdlt'a'fun x.W*** he caused the wind to blow all over 94.5 

This stem occurs also as a suffix. In such cases it is abbreviated 
into -l! (see § 77). 

§ 134. Nouns and Verbs as Qualifiers 

Siuslaw has. no means of indicating by a grammatical device the 
sex of a given noun; that is to say, it does not exhibit grammatical 
gender. Hence, whenever it is desired to distinguish between the 
male and the female of a species, the nouns tExmvfni man and 
^utcu'rd WOMAN are used as qualifying a given appellative term. 
The qualifying noun either precedes or follows the qualified term. 

qiutcvfrd Tcm^yos a female dog ^ 

tExmu'ni Ted' tan a male horse, stallion 
td'sqan qlutcvfni a female deer, doe 
hfTcukyax hUvfto tExmu'nya she took a male person 60.23 
tExmvfnitcf^ax ants tldmc TcHx they two had boys each (literally, 
male their [dual] those infants each [are]) 40.19 

Not infrequently verbs are used to qualify the actions implied 
by another verbal stem. The qualifier has then the function of a 
modal adverb, and its significance may best be compared to that of 
our adverbs ending in -lt. The position of the qualifier is freely 
movable. 

HsLOQCu'x^ xvnLla'h! so down(-wardly) he came back (literally ^ 
he slid down and came back) 12.6 

§ 134 
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xaway kite H TcumVntc tdi'nU xvn'LlU (when) a person dies, (he 
will) not come back (by way of) retum(-ing) (literally, not 
he comes back [and] returns) 42.11 

mUa'tc^az ants tqyiv! waa' their (dual) father, that one, shout- 
ed, saying (literally, shouted [and] said) 52.8 

§ 135. Particles as Verbs 

The frequent use of particles as verbs constitutes a characteristic 
feature of Siuslaw that is chiefly due to the fact that the majority of 
stems are neutral, deriving their nominal or verbal significance from 
the nature of the suffix that is added to them (see § 22). Conse- 
quently any particle (or adverb) may serve as a verb when occurring 
with the proper verbalizing suffixes, mostly the pronominal and tem- 
poral elements. 



ha^q shore (§ 119) 
^aftsa thus (§ 121) 
ya/^'xa* many (§ 124) 
a'l'du likewise (§ 125) 



wa^, waha' again (§ 126) 



ll'yax^ a while (§ 126) 



nVctca (§ 131) 



Jwf'qiqyax it was (coming) ashore 

66.13 
yWtsa 8'a't^yax for a long time 

thus they (did) 11.3, 4 
stlmts ya^xtux there you two will 

multiply 32.6 
al'twa'wanx also you (come) 16.4 
a'l'tvMnx hutcu^sto also you will 

(have) fun 22.8 
Ha^x al*twa*^ hUvfstc they two 

again were among people 98.17, 

18 
Hwhnwaha'ha^n qa'msTcHc finally 

again (said to him) his younger 

brother 56.20, 21 
wa'Hunx m^qwa' LEmtc wa'ds you 

will again (talk with) Crow's 

language 38.8, 9 

Viya/xa''majX(m a^sa'wax a little 

while I intend (doing it), (namely 

to) sleep 27.6, 6 
tcVnta^ rdctca*' cmta Kite whatever 

does a man 70.22 
JcumVntcx'An nVctcis not we two 

(excl.) will keep on (going) 56.2 



§ 136. The Conditional Clause 

The rendering of the conditional clause in Siuslaw is accomplished 
in so many different ways, that it was thought best, for the sake of 
§§ 135-136 
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conciseness, to devote a separate section to this subject. The usual 
procedure is to introduce a conditional clause by means of the tem- 
poral adverb cUa at that time; when (see § 120), or by means of 
either of these three related particles: isan, JcU* nd^^ ants (see § 131). 

ats ts^q waxa'yExayiTjfh if something (will) be given to him 18.5 
tsa'ntdi tu'ha s/l'n*xyun if you (to) buy want her 74.8 
ya^'xaf^ Kite tmn^waf'' sqcfk^ ants ha^qa^' ants harmfHcl many peo- 
ple assemble there, when those whales come ashore 82.21, 22 
Icvf nats m'wa^xaHnE if he had not been killed 29.7 

There are, however, other ways of expressing a conditional clause 
that are resorted to more frequently than the process just mentioned. 
Of these, the use of the past tense as conveying conditionality is of an 
exceedingly frequent occurrence, and is due to the participial function 
that is assigned by the Siuslaw to that tense (see § 74). In such cases 
the conditional disuse tends to precede the sentence expressing the 
co-ordinate thought, although instances of a reversed order are by no 
means rare. The verb of the co-ordinate clause takes usually (but not 
as a rule) the durative suffix (see § 69). 

tcl'Tc'nx ya'xyaxa^n hltc^ H'nx Llwa'nlsfUh if somewhere you see a 

person, you will tell of it (literally, having seen . . . ) 38.12, 13 
wa'sLhyanx taqa^'na^ H^nx tsi'Jc/ya qa^xHn wa'a^s if you get mad 

at anything, you very loud will always talk (literally, having 

become mad . . . ) 36.11, 12 
Ll'wayanx inq/a'Uc^ H'nx qnu^'imfwus whenever they came into a 

river, they would find (literally, having come . . . ) 66.21, 22 
Lluna^^ya^^ H s'atm/tc wa^a'yun when they two came together, 

then thus she said 46.7 
inqla'ltc kite ta^'yax^ H yaf^'xa^ dnq! if in the ocean a man lives, 

(very) much he is hungry 44.12, 13 
tmlldya his atmftc wa^'yax very good (it would have been) if thus 

he had said 42.13 

The conditional clause is also expressed by the use of the future 
tense. 

d'n^xyu^nE tslUna'tc xawa'a^^ a^stuxax it was desired (that) with 
an arrow he (should) be killed, if he should (be a) sleep(er) 24.1 

t^'Tcfya his t!a'mdins tcl'ntvx very good (would it be) if our chil- 
dren (dual incl.) should come back 42.6, 7 

hawa^'tvx tE tmfL.% H'ns tslL!a'tHux when finished will (be) these 
arrows, then we two (incl.) will shoot 50.14 

sl'Hv/nx, Hnx qnVxf^ts xnl'^nlsibi when (if) you will grow up, then 
you will do it 98.10 

§ 136 
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The oonditioiiml claoae maj also be expressed by the rerb in its 
present tense. 

iXvhycmx Utlayaf^ Hnx nbtc L^vna if yoa want food, then yea will 

always oome to me 44.6 
tE'q xaway pi''UA8, H s'is lH!a!yun haygyax if something dies in 

the ocean, he eats it (it) having come ashore 44.19, 20 
tD^La*' L!al*^^ H ha^'qmas tci'uxi xi'tUms when the water is low, 

alongside of the beach he travels 46.16 
icln hUA'gtc ants qwo'txa^j atsi'tc waa^yiUsmE qi'utc when be gets 

home, that Beaver, thus he says to his wife 48. 17 

{ 137. VOCABTJLABY 

All Sioslaw words may be divided into two distinct dasses, those of 
a denominating character and neutral stems. To the former beloDg 
all noons of relationship, terms denoting parts of the body, animil 
names, words expressing natural objects, etc These nouns never con- 
sist of more than three syllables. By far Ae greater part of ^ 
vocabulary consists of neutral stems, whose nonunal or verballnnctioii 
depends solely upon the sense in which they 9^x% used in a^sentence and 
upon the functional value of the suffix with which they occur (see § 22). 
These stems are mostly monosyllabic, and consist of a vowel and con- 
sonant, of a consonant or consonantic cluster followed by a vowel, or 
(in most cases) of a consonant vowel and consonant. 

cflS' to sleep 24.1 dq- to take off 13.1 

a/nax- to give up 16.8 a^q- to leave 

dq- to go away 52.10 a^tc- to trade 36.4 

II!- to break 94.4 

wor to speak 7.1 qcior to enter 34.5 

ta*' to sit, to live 16.2 xavr- to die 16.8 

«i'- to grow 98.10 Iklor to open (one's mouth) 28.2 

niEq!- to dance 19.2 oAntrnfi- to travel 12.10 

xdh!- to do, to make 50.8 tqHl- to shout 52.8 

yaX' to see 20.10 cil'x- to shake 27.2 

winX' to be afraid 17.6 L/wdn- to tell 17.1 

qatc'ti' to go 8.2 

As examples of bisyllabic stems, the following may be given: 

washes- to be angry 36.11, 12 tEmu- to assemble 7.3 
qagyLU' to listen Idafla^- to be tired 36.21 

dnxi- to desire 11.7 TM'xdi- to work 48,10 

haln'nU!' to believe 46.3 

i 137 
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Onomsttopoetic expressions are exceedingly rare, being confined to 
three animal names and one verbal stem. 

mVtcmUo grouse (probably called so from its cry mit-w&S) 

jmpuhvfniTc! owl 

qo'qoq swan (white) 

xfUn- to snore H wan xu^n now he snores 27.9 

A few terms appear in a reduplicated form (see § 109). 

§ 138. STRUOTXTRE OF SENTENCES 

The absence of nominal incorporation and polysynthesis as gram- 
matical devices renders the Siuslaw sentence subject to easy analysis, 
and prevents the many complications that are met with in many other 
American languages. Each part of the sentence — such as subject, 
nominal object, predicate, and attribute — is expressed by means of a 
phonetically independent word. The successive order in which these 
parts of a sentence are arranged is arbitrary and exempt from any 
well-defined rules. The subject may be placed at the beginning or at 
the end of the sentence, usage favoring its occurrence at the very end, 
especially in cases where the sentence contains a nominal subject and 
object. 

Ik/ami'lc^ H msq/a'^^tx ha*'qmas Llya'wa Screech-Owl was continu- 
ally dancing alongside of the fire 86.2, 3 

tklarChJoaHc^ wVnxa^n ants peni's Screech-Owl fears that Skunk 
86.6 

tn'Tdya wi'nxcfln ardspEnVs Ik/an^hva'Jt^ very much is afraid of 
that Skunk, Screech-Owl 86.3 

jpUca'ya^x Iqatuvnyvfs anU qlutcuf7ii they two go over logs, these 
• women 88.15, 16 

Nominal objects may either precede or follow^ the subject of the 

sentence. 

hlna'^un amis pbna'st Iklan^hjoa'lc'^ she intends to take along that 

sick man, Screech-Owl 88.1, 2 
waa'a^n squma' amis Iqlal'd'md said Pelican to that Sea-GuU 44.17 

Of a similar free position are those parts of the sentence that 

express adverbial ideas. They may precede or follow the verb. 

Ha^x tcnfwatc hakwa'a^ they two into the water will be thrown 

88.7, 8 
xa'Vnt qa'xfWrdG Iqatv/Myv/sto he climbs up on a tree 12.4 
yakHsVinv! hlaya' H tlyvf^^ on a small place they liv^ 38.19 
VJcwa'yUnanx Jc^ ItH'a^ sExa^ you may get salmon in the bo$it 4848 

§ 138 
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Nominal and adverbial attributive complements may precede or fol- 
low the noun or verb, excepting the demonstrative pronouns ants^ ts 
(see § 115), which are usually placed inmiediately before the noun. 
Owing to the fact that all adjectives are intransitive verbs, they seldom 
refer to the noun, and are freely movable. 

yaP''Q[ia^ Kite plnaHx ha^ many people were sorry 15.4 

yvjca'yun kite yd^'xa* he saw many people 

wVnxa^n M'lctya tEpEnVa she was very much afraid of Skunk 86.1 

t^'TcIya^x xavf ^'n^xyun very much they two wanted him to die 

86.19 
yuwa'yun ya/^'xa* cmts q!a'U they collected lots of that pitch 88.5, 6 
Lxa^axa^'ni cmts pEnVs that other skunk 86.18, 19 
yiTct ants hltn'^ big (is) that house 25.2 
hVtc'tc nicUAmcfmu ts t!l a person's fashion (has) this Bear 60.26 

The same freedom of order as is exhibited by the different parts of 
the sentence is found in the relative position of coordinate and subordi- 
nate sentences. Subordinate clauses are usually introduced by parti- 
cles, and they may precede or follow the principal clause. 

wa^ tcl'wa maHc ants Iqa^'^tu,^ H mUtca^' although in the water lay 
those logs, still (they) burned 32.22 

nVctdim sqa^Tc Ll'watH^ wa^ ya'tsa because there he came fre- 
quently, even for a long time 68.4, 5 

ya/^xa^ hltc, H tsm^hva*' sqa^h^ ants ha^qa^' ants haml'^tci many 
people assemble there, when those whales come ashore 82.21, 22 

tE^q xama^' pl^^tsts, H s'hs IHIa'ywn ha^'qyax when something 
dies in the ocean, he eats it after it has come ashore 44.19, 20 

§ 139. IDIOMATIC EXPItESSIONS 

Here belongs in first place the manner of expressing comparison of 
adjectives. The comparative degree is expressed by using the objective 
form of the pronoun (or noun) for the compared object, which is in- 
variably placed at the end of the sentence. In some cases the idea of 
comparison is brought out more forcibly by the ^Av^vhpidVtc ahead, 
FIRST, following or preceding the object. 

s'h his nhtc he is better than I (am) 
na'han Kl'sa nl'xHc I am better than you (are) 
yiTctVl'mim s^a^'napdl'te I am taller than he (is) 
yiTct s'hpsWtc na't(^nl he is taller than we (are) 

§ 139 , 
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The superlative is expressed in the same manner, although the aug- 
mentatiye or diminutive suffixes (see § § 83, 84) or the suffix -uni (see 
§ 102) are preferably used to indicate the superlative degree. 

I'na^^^ s'h na'tc'nxan he is (the) richest of us all c 

^b, yaklVsVin texmv/ni he is the smallest man 

na'han ytlctVl'md I am the tallest 

s'd, yiktvfni that biggest one 

tu yak/a^ni that smallest one 88.12 

A very important example of idiomatic phraseology is the (collo- 
quial) use of the singular number for the plural. It will be remem- 
bered that Siuslaw has only two suffixes expressing plurality, neither of 
which is used consistently (see § § 79, 80). In many cases the adverb 
yd^^xa* MUCH, many (see § 121), the numeral particle ha^'mut all (see 
§ 124) or the stem L/a'^* place, world (see § 138), is employed for the 
purpose of denoting plural subjects and objects, and, while these stems 
are at times used in conjunction with one of the plural suffixes, they 
more frequently express plurality without the aid of these suffixes; 
that is to say, the verb is more of ten used in the singular form. 

yd^'xa* L/a'^* kite yixa'yun he saw mauy people 70.2 
yW^'xa* Kite plnaHx ha} many people were sorry 15.4 
haf'mut . . . VTcwa*' all get it 82.6 

Wqat skwaha^'tx xwdJd' ants L!a'^^ feathers have on their heads 
those people 10,9 

Very often, however, the singular number has a plural function, 
even without the aid of any of these particles, as may be seen from the 
following examples: 

^a'tsa lH!a^' tE ta^'yax thus eat those who lived here 82.12 

H tqa^vMc taya*' they lived up stream 82.12, 13 

H tEm^^a^' aqcfk they assemble there 82.21, 22 

cl'n^xtc ya'xa^ cmts yaflcH three were the seals (literally, three his 

number, that seal) 62.16, 17 ,^ 
xa/tslu hltcUqa^' two people dig 84*2 
^'rifocyun lq!dfnu they wanted (to buy) hides 100.15 
hlqlahaP^ni amU xu'nlw}' ha>'t&l nothing but dentalia shells these 

(people) bet 78.14 

Another peculiar idiomatic expression is found in the manner of 
expressing an act performed by two subjects, both of whom are men- 
tioned. This is usually done by adding the subjective pronoun for 

§ 139 
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the third person dual -^flx (see { di) to one of the sabjectB, using the 
otiier in its abeolutiTe form. The noon taking the im>nominal sufEbic 
oocors invariably in its diacriminative form (see { 111). It is not abeo- 
lutely necessary that these two sabjects dionld follow each other m 
immediate s 



>> v-:':!r 



s'aftsaic Mctdmcfmu tfi sgumaf wa'tiftAts lq!al'daffna*x thus was 
long ago the custom of pelican and sea-gall (literally, thus his 
custom, [of] this pelican long ago, [of J seargaD, [of] them two) 
48.4, 5* 

gvk/txa^ tdmU'afvkf^ ta^ beaver and moskrat lived 48.6 

s'atm>'t<fax hcSk! ma'^L ts tmuj^lVax thus is told the story of 
Crow and Thunder (literally, thus their two, story, Crow [of] 
this [and] this Thunder [of them two] 38.18 

q%utcXVm& Uskf^wa^nUfcLX taf' Wm/wa an old woman and her grand- 
child lived together (literally, old woman, her grandchild, thej 
two, lived together) 96.15 

Hc^x st%m qaftxcui anis tBxmu'ni qayu'U^Ufcui they two there 
commenced to cry that man and his wife (literally, they two, 
there, commenced to cry, that man, his wife, they two) 58.17, 18 

LxaShfaxd^ni ants pEnVs t^'TcIyc^ xau' A'n^xyun ants plnaat (he 
and) that other skunk very much they two wanted (that) that 
sick man (should) die 86.18, 19 

An idiomatic expression of irregular occurrence is the formation of 
the imperative mode of a verb /that is preceded by the stem havr- to 
STOP. Such a phrase consists of the imperative form of the verb to 
STOP followed by the demonstrative prcmoun ^a, and of the past tense 
of the verbal stem that expresses the prohibited action. 

Kalum s'o/nx qd'txyax quit crying! (literally, stop, this one yon 

[who] has been crying) 
hafum s'anx Un'htywi stop shooting! 
ha'wm ^a/nx qafLxyax stop counting! 

The verb expressing the prohibited action may sometimes occur 
without the suffix for the past tense. 

ha'umatci iFa'td waana'wa stop talking to one another! 
Kalum s'anx (f^xa'yUn ts Ted' tan stop scaring these horses! 

As the last instance of idiomatic phraseology may be mentioned the 
use of the durative as a negative imperative, a use that has been fully 
discussed in § § 40, 60, and 61, 

§ 139 " 
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TBXTS 
Thb Death of Gbizzly Bbab^ 
Wa'nwits.* Tsi'klya' mi'kla wa'nwits' iJa'**.* Klexu'* Llaya'* 

Long ago. Very bad long ago world. Each on place on 

"P sVt? Lla'**/ SVtsa' hi'qiaqlyax* wa'nwlts.* M^ya'kla^o h'ya'tc" 

then such world. Thus it had started long ago. Bad person 

Wila'ytin." SwaP» l^tla'yan" hito Lla'»»* wa'nwlts.* Hitc 

devoured him. OriiEly deyoored people many long ago. Person 

p*a*'Ln" qatc*na*',« 4 s'ks" Llxmai'yus" 4 fitli'yus." 

to hunt goes, then he woold kill him and would deyour 

him. 

Ya^'xa*" hitc plna^'tx'* ha^ sVna." 4 tBmu'tx" hitcu'".^ 

Many persons sorry their hearts for that Then assemble (pi.) people. 

Stn*xyu'"2* xaLla'ultx.«^ Tslm^* xawaV.^ A'tsa^ 4 win'* 

Desire (pi.) be fixed his Always killed That's why now 

(disposition). shall be. 

tEmu'tx" hitcu'^.»« 4 waa^'tx" matiyu'"" tB" Lla'**.* 

assemble (pi.) people. Then say continually chiefs (oQ this region. 

"Pla'ntxan»* ha» tsl'klya.* Nl'ctcanl»» tBx»« xawa'dn?" "l 

''Sorry our hearts very. How we doubt kill him? For 

1 See Leo J. Frachtenberg, Lower Umpqua Texts, Columbia Uniyersity Contributions to Anthro- 
pology, Vol. IV, pp. 15 a 9eq.' 
t Temporal adverb ({ 120). 

* Modal adyerb(S 121). 
«SeeS183. 

B klix BACH, EVSBT (${ 124, 2); -H local suffix of rest ({ 91). 
•Lla'ai particle ({ 133); -a locatire case (SS 86, 8). 
T Conjunction ({ 125). 

* Demonstratiye pronoun ({ 115). 

* hiq!' TO START, TO coMMBNCB ({ 108); -yox past tense ({ 74). 
10 Discriminatiye form of mVkIa ({ HI). 

" Discriminatiye form of hitc pebson ({ 111). 

" tUI- TO EAT (S 12): -ai verbalizing ($ 75); -€,n direct object of third person (${ 28, 8). 

13 Discriminatiye form of stoai grizzly bear ({ 111). 

i< Transposed from painai' ($ 14); poLn- to hunt; -ai yerbalizlng ($75). 

» qatcn- to go, to start; -ai verbalizing ($$ 75, 186). 

1* Demonstratiye pronoun ( $ 115). 

" Llxmai- TO kill; -at verbaliring ($$ 75, 9, 2); -Us durative (SS 69, 8). 

» nu- TO bat; -ai verbalizing (SS 75, 2); -Os durative (SS 69, 8). 

"Modal adverb (S121). 

^plur TO BE sick; -aUx suffix indicating that object forms an inseparable part of the subject (S 83). 

u Demonstratiye pronoun (S 115). 

» tMrnH' TO assemblb; 4x plural (S 80). 

» hUc pbbson; -«» plural (S 79). 

** «fna^ TO WANT, TO dbsibb; -d» plural (SS 79, 8) 

* xOlI' to make, to fix; "HUx passive (S 89). 
«• Temporal adverb (S 120). 

" xail- TO die; -oat* future passive (S$ 56, 8). 

» Modal adverb (§ 121); a'taa «{ fob that beason (S 125). 

» Temporal particle (§ 126). 

» hUc pebson; -Hv>i plural (S 79). 

n waor TO speak; -aitx frequentative (SS 68, 9). 

« w»d'« CHIEF (S 98)^ -«tt plural (SS 79, 8). 

«« Demonstratiye pronoun (S 115). 

*< Abbreviated; tor pia'ntxanxan; phi- to be sick (S 112); -tx suffix indicating that object forms an 
inseparable part of the subject (S 83); -naxzn exclusive plural (SS 24, 4). 
> •• ni'ctca particle (5 131); -nl inclusive plural (S 24). 

» Particle (S 127). 

" xaH- to die (S 112); -Hn direct object of third person ($ 28). 
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kmnTntc** »'wil» tatLlftc.** A'tsaa** *i«* kumrntc" 

not bedSenoC anow throuKfa. Thml lol not 

srn*xyun« telLfrtc*^ LfxmayaV/'** 4 win" waa'tx« liitcu'«» 

WBnttt amnw Willi killed he shall be.** Then finmllr »7(pL) people, 

k!liik>»V^ nfctca*' tE» ta«.« S^'tsa* tu'naV.** °l win" 

it win be gooe how thii lires. Thm hewillbe Then now 

•ndieen iniited. 

qa'tc*ntx«* kflnk't'u'^.w -I win" L!iLlwa'xam.« iiu'un.« 

go (pL) leuehen. Tlien now he is approached. He got there. 

''KJaha'yu'nanx** altwa'wanx" hutcfi^'stc** Llaya'tc."" Knml'ntc* 

*anTited art thou. also about thoa fan to place to.'* Not 

a'mhatc" ha^ "1 tca'xa?t*» 4 tchi ants" hitc. "1 s^ta'tc* 

willing hii mind. So goes back and goes home that man. And thus 

Llwani." "Kumfntc" a'mhatc" ha^" S^ta'tc" L!wani« ants* 

relates. "Not willing his mind.** Thus relates that 

hitc. Ya^'xa*" hutcu'"" Lla'*** ants" tEmu'°^.»* "1 waa'xam* 

man. Much fan they (of) that assembly. Then is told 

ants" 8^" qa'tc'ntux.^' "Kumi'ntdnl" ana'xj^-** Ats'* 

that who go win. **Not we giyeitnpwilL When 

xa'utux/* "JnP ana'xytin.'^ Ata'tc" Lloni'txa*'nE.^* 

he die will, then we giTe it op wilL*' Thus it is repeatedly said. 

M Particle of negation ({ 131). 

» xaO- TO the; -U negatire (U 53, 8). 

* m'Ul ABBOW (S 96): -i(e adverldal (SS H 9, 12). 
« a'tta THUS (1 121); -n Ist person singular ({ 24). 

<s «l THEN (S 125); -n Ist person singolar (S 24). aftwM via fob that bbason i ({ 125). Singular in- 
stead of plural ( S 139) . Should hare been a'toanxvM •Imnxan. 

«> <ff»i- TO dbbibb (S 4); -Hn direct object of third person (|| 24, 28, 8). 
M L!xma^ Jto kill; -ooM' future pasBiye (SS 56, 8). 

* iraa- TO sat; -to plural (S 80). 

M kUnJil- TO GO AND look; -oos future pasBire (SS 56, 8). 
« ParUcle (S 131). 

* ^ (f) TO LIVE, TO bbbidb; -c^ yerbalizing (S 75). 
« tSn- TO inyitb; '<ia^ future passive (S 56). 

M qatcn- to stabt, to go (S 4); -iz plural (S 80). 
u kanlfl- TO go and look; -f «»< nominal (f 99). 

•s Lifl- TO COME, TO APPBOACH (SS 107, 112) ; -xom present passiTe (SS 55). 
M Liil- TO ABBIYB, TO COMB; -Hn direct ol^ject of third person (SS 2^ 10). 

M k!a'- TO inyitb; -a< yerbalizing (SS 75, 3); -tTnx passive (SS 58, 8); -nx 2d person singular (SS 24, 4). 
•• Contracted; iat al'twa'wuiOMx{\ 9); a'^da ukkwisb (SS 125,135); hmoos intentional (SS 70, 8); -nx 
2d person singular (SS 24, 4). 

M Afltefl'w FUN (S 97); -Os locative case (SS 86, 9); -tc local (S 90). 

»' Lla'ai OBOUND (S 133); -a locative case (SS 86, 8); -to local (S 90). 

M a'mha willing; -tc possessive 8d person singular (S 88). 

w tcaadOr TO TUBN back; -t present (SS 72, 2). 

« Demonstrative pronoun (S 115). 

« t^a'tta THUS (S 121): -Uc modal (SS 94, 9). 

• L!(in- TO BBLATE (S 112). 

* kOtcr TO plat; -4{tt nominal (S 97). 

M tBvnO- TO assemblb; -H^ nominal (SS 97, 9). 

* ivaor TO SPBAK, TO sat; -axon present passive (S 55). 
M Demonstrative pronoun (S 115). 

^ qatcn- to go (S 4); -Mte future (S 78). 

M kumi'fUc not (S 131) ; -fd inclusive plural ($S 24, 4). 

* anx- to oivb up; -yfLn exhortative with direct object of third person (SS 41, 112). 
7t Temporal adverb (S 120). 

n xaOr TO DIB; -tUx future (S 73). 

n «| THEN (S 125); -lU inclusive plural (SS 24, 4). 

» a'tta THUS (S 121): -ite modal (SS 94, 9). 

^^Hdn- TO rELLf TO sat; -ito frequentative ($ 68); -aS*nB passive (S 58). 
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"1 w4n*» Lloxa'xam'* waa'xam« ants** hitc. S^kwi'tc'* tsinqlt'^ 

Then finally is sent is told that man. Very poor 

ants** hitc Lloxa'xam.^*^ '*Hi*'sanx'* Llwa'nisun.^* Kwinx** ntctcftc" 

that man who is sent. "Well thou shalt tell him. Not thou what-like 

Llwa'nisun'* mi'kla'na.*' Llwa'nisiinanx" s^atsi'tc,** 'Si'n^xjrut- 

shalt tell him bad-ly. Shalt tell him thou thus, 'Desire 

sanxan»* U'utax«« taa'ts.«* T^'k!yanxan«^ sl'n'xyan** hutca'a".'** 

we-thee come shall here. Very we want it fun shall be 

(had).' 

Atsi'tc"nx«» Llwa'nisan.'* Kwinx»* Llwa'nisun'* nai'kla'na." 

Thus thou Shalt tell him. Not thou shalt tell him bad-ly. 

Ya^'xa'tc** ha\ tsfklya' mi'kla." 4 win^* qa'tc*nt" ants** 

Much his mind, very bad." . So finally starts that 

hitc. Wtnx tsi'klya.' "L!<>wa'xan»^ ta'kln*» liu'." "1 win^* 

man. He fears very. "Messenger I this I come." Then now 

wiiwa*'.** "Nlctci'tcan^c** wa^'yaxa^^ts** ants** li'uyax?"*^— 

he assents. "What-like thee toldhe-thee that (who) came?''— 

^^Kuml'ntc" nlcta'tc" waVL*« Txun** Llona'yutnE*** s"at8l'tc:*» 

"Not what-like he said. Just I am told thus: 

'klaha'yu'nin.'^** At8rtcln^*» Llona'yuts.^** 'Tsi'klyanx*** sfn^xyun" 

'invited am I.' Thus me he tells he-me. 'Very they want it 

n L/&C- TO sbnd; -xam present passive (S§ 56, 4) . 

1* Modal adverb (SS 121, 94). 

^ Uinq!- TO BB poob; -t nominal (S 104). 

'> Wa GOOD; -a modal (§96); -nx 2d person singular ($ 24). 

" L/5»- TO TBLL (1 112); 'is durative (| 69); -tin direct object of third person (| 28). 

M kat NOT (S 131); -nx 2d person singular ($ 24). 

n M'ctca what ( S 131); -Uc modal (|§ 94, 9). 

B na'kla BAD ($96): -'na modal ($ 94). 

^Lidn- TO TBLL (1 112); -U durative (| 69); -H.n direct object of third person (5 28); -nx 2d person 
singular (SS 24, 4). 

• M Hndd- TO dbsibb; -HUanxan direct object of first and second persons wb-thbb (SS 29, 8, and 
Table, p. 473). 

^ Liu- TO comb; -tHiX future (S 73). 

w Local adverb (S 119). 

" tari'klya vbry (S 121); -nxan exclusive plural (S 24). 

« hUtc- TO PLAY, TO HAVB FUN; -oat* future passive (S 66). 

* atsH'tc THUS (SS 121. 94); -nx 2nd person singular (SS 24, 4). 

M yOf^'xai MUCH (S 121); -ic possessive 3rd person singular (S 88). 
•> qaten- to start (S 4); -t present (S 72). 

M Contracted; loTLto'waaDaxan (S 24); £/(Kr- to sbnd (S 112); -oxnominal (S 101); -n 1st person singular 
(SS 24, 4). 

M UMt THIS (S 116); -n 1st person singular (SS 24, 4). 

M Willi- TO AFFIRM, TO AGRBB, TO AS8BNT; -a< Verbalizing (SS 76, 8). 

* nt'ciea what (S 131); -Ue modal (SS 94, 9); -no; 2nd person singular (SS 24, 4). 

M tMia- TO SAT; -yax past (S 74); -aite direct object of first and second persons (S 29). 

VT £f^. TO comb; -yax past (S 74). 

•• vxM- TO bay; -dH negative (SS 63, 9). 

« txH JUST (S 180); -n 1st person singular (S 24). 
lao iiQn- TO TBLL; -a< verbalizing (S 75); -iUnM passive (SS 68, 8). 

m k!a*. TO invitb; -a* verbalizing (SS 76, 3); -fi'nx passive (SS 68, 8); -ti 1st person singular (S 24). 
iM aiA'tc THUS (SS 121, 94); -n 1st person singular (SS 24, 4). 

10* L!On- TO TBLL; -ai verbalizing (S 76); -iUs direct object of first person and second persons (SS 29, 8, 
and Table, p. 480). 
iM UU'ldya ybrt (S 121); -nx 3d person plural (S 24). 
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Uwa'wax.»«^ S^atsi'tcln^^ Ll^wa'x^^^ ta'kin»« Uu'.'" S^atai'tc^ 

intend to come Thus I meflsenger this I come.'" Thus 

(thou). 

waa".*" "TE"qln»»» waxa*'mB»" tS'ttn*" k!aha'yu'nE?"»«- 

he says. "Something I be given this I (who) am invited?"— 

'^Kumln'ntc»« nlctci'tc" wa^'a^^tnB."' Txu"» win^ hatcu'""* 

"Not anything is said. Just now have fun 

Lla'*".* SVtsa* taiuc"» s!'n"xyutnE"» li'utQx."**— "SHtsI'tc^"' 

many. Thns this thou art wanted come shall."— '*Thusthoa 

Llwa'nis,"' 'Sl'nxlt"* taqa^'na.^'^ Ats^ tE'q*** waxa'yExajim,"^ "^ 

Shalt tell, *He wants something. When something be given to him, then 

vfiin^ Li'atax.'«« S«atsl'tc'nx»" waa'yuts."*^ 

finally he come will.' Thus thee tells he-thee." 

"1 s'^atffl'tc" waa' aiits~ a'^q*** hitc. "Txti"' ya^'xa^tc*' 

Then thus says that one man. "Just much his 

ha^ S'^atsl'tc" sl'n'xya/** nl'ctdm"* s'ks»* kf^xa^un"' tE« 

mind. Thns he desires. because he kills these 

hitc. A'tsa»l» ya*'xa*tc»« ha^" AM'tc^ waa' ants*® hitc. 

people. That's why much his mind." Thus says that man. 

"Atsi'tc^ waa'xam « 'MEq!?na'a°.»^ HQya'ultx*^* ha^ Tsi'klya' 

"Thus he is told, It will be danced Changed his mind. Very 

for him. (will be) 

planya*'t!yaii*»» ha'tc.'*»« S*atsi'tc~ waa".»« 'Ats'« tfi'q"* 

sorry continually for mind his.' Thus hesajrs. 'When something 

him 

wa'xyaxa<*mE/" "I U'atQx/'w S*atsi'tcin*«« wa^'a^ts.""^ 

be given to him, then he come will.' Thus me tells he-me." 

m lie- TO comb; 'Owax intentional (SS 70, 8). 

iM 8*ai8i^tc THUS (S§ 121, 94); -n Ist person singular ( §{ 24, 4). 

lov Ck)ntracted; for Liovoa'xax (§ 24); Lioxr to send ($ 112); -ax nominal (§ 101). 

» waa- TO say; -ai verbalizing (|| 76, 9). 

i« titq pronominal particle ({ 123); -ti 1st person singular (${ 24, 4). 

no xooa^ to give; -a^mR passive (S 88). 

"1 kla*- TO INVITB (S 8); -ai verbalizing ({75); -^'nM passive (SS 68, 8). 

ut tooo- TO sat; -oMnM passive ({ 68). 

>» Bestrictive parUcle (S 130). 

>M MUc- TO HAYB fun; -a^ plural ({ 79). 

lu isiiak THIS (S 115); -nx 2d peison singular ({{ 24, 16). 

"• «fnx{- TO dbsibb; -iUnB passive (§{ 68, 8). 

"' t^atA'tc THUS ( gS 121, 94) ; -n» 2d person singular ({{ 24, 4) . 

i»£/d»- TO BELATB ($ 112); -ifduratlve (S 69). 

lu AnaA- to dbsibb; -ai verbalizing (SS 76, 2); -( present (( 72) . 

iM Pronominal ];>article (S 128). 

ui Mis-heard lot wH'xyaxaveaM; uh&e- to givb; -yax past denoting conditionality (SS 74, 186); -iiimi 
passive (S 88). 

i» waa- TO sat; -ai verbalizing (SS 76, 9); -iUs direct object of Qfst and second persons (S 29, Table, 
p. 466, S 8). 

i» Numeral (S 116). 

IM Sfnxi- TO DBSIBB (SS 112, 8). 

»» Particle (S 128). 

iM kiisa. TO disappbab; -ai verbalizing (f 76); -SfH direct object of third person (SS 28, 8). 
I"' maq!- to dancb; -I» verbal (SS 81, 2); -aa» passive (§ 66). 
MS hayor to changb; -iUtx passive (S 89). 

u* Contracted; tor planyaiya'ayHn; pin- to bb sobbt (§ 112); -ai verbalizing (SS 76, 8); -atli frequen* 
tative (S 68); -fin direct object of third person (SS 28, 8). 
IN hoX- MIND, HBABT (S 98); -(c posscsslve 8d person singular (SS 88, 189). 
in iMXx- TO givb; -yax past denoting conditionality (SS 74, 136), -a^nnE passive (S 88). 
in %oaa- to sat; -a^U direct object of first and second persons (S 29 and Table, p. 480). 
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"1 wJln** qa'tc'nt** ants" hitc waha'."* "S«atel'tc"nx»" 

Then now starts that man again. "Thus thou 

waVsun."* ^Waxa'yimanx"* qanl'oid.' Atsi'tc"nx** Llona'yun.*'* 

Shalt tell him. 'Is given to thee knife.' Thus thou tell him. 

'li'mqanx**^ qa'tc'n^jax,*' klaha'ya'nanx." Hutcu'^"* Lla'*** 

'Quick thou start shalti invited art thou. Play many 

ya^'xa*.** Sl'n'xyu'nanx*" li'utux.'^ Atei'tc'iix" Llona'yun.""* 

much. Wanted art thou oome shall.' Thus thou tell him." 

CS'n*xyat!ya*"* ants~ hitc Lloxa'a".*** **Qna'han"* waa'ytin.*" 

Thinks continually that man (who) sent will be. "I say to him. 

Llxu'yun*^ qna'han"* nlctoi'to" waa'yun/** 4 hi'nak!*"* 

Enow it I what-like say to him, and right away 

qa'tc''ntux."*7 "1 win^* qa'tc"Tit*^ aiits«* hitc. "Qna'han"* 

he start will." Then now goes that man. "I 

waa'yun,"2 uj hi'nakP*^ qa'tc*ntax."«^ 

say to him, and right away he start will." 

Atsi'tc^ ci'n*xyat!va"* ants~ hitc. H xlnt "1 liu'. liu'un." 

Thus thinks t^ontinually that man. So he goes and arrives. He comes to him. 

"Ll^va'xan^* ta'kln'* liu'. Ta'klyanx"* siVxyu'nE"^ iJwa'wax.**^ 

"Messenger I this I come. Very thou art wanted intend to come. 

Ku* ya'tsac Lla'**"^ 4 smu't"tux*« ante~ i.W^^ hutcu'".*« 

Pretty soon then end will that big fun. 

Atsi'tcln*^ waa'yutnE."* Na'm'ftnx*'^ tB'q."« Nlctci'tcanx»» 

Thus I am told. Mine thou relative. What manner thou 

tanx'« ka»" a'mha'ti'" ha»?" Atsl'tc" waa'aOn.*"" "Ya*'- 

this thou not veiling (thy) mind?" Thus he says to him. ''Much 

xa^txan*" ha^^ SVtsan*" tE»' kumi'iitc" a'rahaHi*" ha^ Txim^ 

(think in my) mind. Thus I this not wilUng (my) mind. Just I 

i» Temporal particle (S 126). 

iM toaa- TO sat; -ai< durative (S§ 69, 9); -Hn direct object of third person ({ 28). 

1" wax- TO give; -ai verbalizing ($ 75); -imx passive (${ 38, 8); -nx 2d person singular ($ 24). 

»» Ll6n- TO- BELATS; -ai verbalizing (| 76); -Un direct object of third person (|| 28, 8). 

^^ Li'mqa bight away (§§ 120, 96); -no; 2d person singular ({ 24). 

>■* AnaA- TO dbsibb; ■^i*ns passive (SS ^> S); -*^ 2d person singiQar ($ 24). 

»» clna«- TO THINK (S 4); -a</l frequentative (SS 68, 8, 7). 

»«L/&»- TO bend; -aa» future passive (S 66). 

*^ (f discriminative ({ 21); na'han personal pronoun 1st singular (S 118). 

»<• WM- TO say; -a* verbalizing (§ 76); -Un direct object of third person (SS 28, 8). 

i« L/xtt- TO know; ^^i,i verbalizing (SS 76, 9); -tfn direct object of third person (SS 28, 8). 

»*« Temporal adverb (S 120). 

i« UH'ktya yeby (SS 121, 96) ; -fus 2d person singular (S 24). 

1^ <fna;^ to desibe (S 4); -tTtLV passive (SS 86> 8). 

i« Temporal adverb (S 120). 

itf smUV' TO END, TO finish; -t&x future ($S 73, 4). 

»« twxa- TO say; -ai verbalizing (S 76); -Htns passive (SS 68, 8). 

^ Contracted; for na'm%f»'nx (S 15); nft I (S 113);-.vml relative (tS 87, 9); -In possessive 1st singular 
(S 88); -fu; 2d person singular (SS 24, 4). 

i» Particle of negation (S 181). 

^a'mha willing; -aiR possessive (SS 88> 9)« 

iM tooo- TO say; -a^ direct object of third person (S 28). 

^^yQfl'xaiisJ5CH. (S 121); 4x suffix indicating that object forms an inseparable part of the subject 
(S 33), -n 1st person singular ($S 24, 4). 

>*> ^a'Ua THUS (S 121); -n 1st person singular (S 24). 
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k»na^*« xa'wa*" si'n'xyutnE."* SVtsan*" "In*'* ya'xa^ti^^* ha^"— 

perhaps to die am wanted. Thus I and I much (think mind."— 

in my) 

"Kumi'ntc»« s^atsl'tc/* txunx*~ ya'xa^'^ sfn'xyutnE."* SVtsanx*** 

"Not thus, just thou to see art wanted. Thus thou 

tE'' klaha'yu'nE.*" Txunx*~ wkn^ hi*'sa»*** hawa'yimE*** ha^ 

this art invited. Just thee now well (towards) it is made mind. 

TE"q'nx*«** waxa*'mE.*»« SVtsanx«~ tE^ kfaha'yti'nE."^ Na'm'=- 

Something thee it is given. Thus thou this art invited. Mine 

tinx*^» tE'q,"o sVtsanx*^^ tanx"^ Pkwa'yuts*^* qni.**^ S^atsi'- 

thou relative, thus thee this thee fetch I-thee I. Thus 

tctn*^ ta'kln«» Li'mqa^«» Liu', Qani'nal waxa^'manx.*«> SV- 

I this I quickly come. Knife is given to thee. Thus 

tsanx"^ tanx"^ klaha'yu'nE,"^ sVtsa' ta'kin«» liu', ni'ctcl- 

thou this thou art invited, thus this I come, because 

m'nx"« na'm»l»« tE'q."» SVtsanx"' tE" iiil'uts"» qnJl.»»* 

thou me of relative. Thus thee this come I-thee I. 

Si'n'xyutsanx^^ qnJt»«« hGtca'wax.*^* SVtsanx*« tE^ Lli'Llututs.^^.^ 

Want I-thee I intend to play. Thus thou this • approach I-thee. 

S^atsftcln^'* ha^: kuml'ntc'^ k"nlt"* tE'q^^o mfkla'na^^ 

Thus my mind, not perhaps something badly 

nixHc.'" A'tsan" tB»» ni*« L!oxa'xam."»— "Ha«!"» Tsi'k!yanx>« 

thee to. Thus I this I am sent." — "YesI Very ttiou 

mi'kla. L!xma'yanxln"« si'n*xyuts."* SVtsan"* ku*»" a'mhaHi**2 

bad. Kill they me want he-me. Thus I not willing (my) 

ha^" — "Kumf ntc'« k"nJl«* s^tsi'tc/* SVtsan*»« ta'kin«» nJt^" 

mind." — "Not perhaps thus. Thus I this I I 



»M Dubitative parUcle (S 127). 

»« xau- TO DIB ($ 112). 

168 ui THBN (S 125); -n 1st person singular ($ 24); «'a'(sa W that's why. 

u* yOfl'xai MUCH ($ 121); -am possessive (fS 88, 9). 

MB txa JUST (S 130); -nx 2d person singular (S 24). 

161 yax- TO SEE ($ 112) . 

m sBa'tM THUS (S 121); -nx 2d person singular ({ 24). 

>« hUB good; -a modal (| 96), 

iM haH- TO MAKE, TO FINISH; -ai Verbalizing ($$ 75, 8); Atom passive ({$ 88, 8). 

i<6 titq SOMETHING ($ 123); -nx 2d person singular (|§ 24, 4). 

iM lakUL- TO TAKE, TO FETCH ($ 12); -a< verbalizing (SS 75, 8); -iUs direct object of first and second 
persons ($ 29, Table, p. 480 and S 8). 

K' q- discriminative (S 21); nik personal pronoun Ist singular ({ 113). 

i« Modal adverb (SS 121, 96). 

i« xoascr TO give; -a^hnB passive (S 38); -nx 2d person singular (S 24).^ 

170 nl'ctctm BECAUSE (S 128); -nx 2d person singular (SS 24, 4). 

m 9)^ personal pronoun 1st singular (S 118); -tnU relative (SS 87, 9). 

ITS iin. TO come; -HU direct object of first and second pezaons (S 29, Table, p 480, S 10). 

17S ilnaA- to desibe; -HUanx direct object of first and second persons I-thee (S 29, Table, p. 473, S 8). 

"4 hiUe- TO plat; -awax intentional (S 70). 

179 LtH- TO AFPBOACH (S 107); -t present (S 72); -Cts direct object of first and second persons (S 29 and 
Table, p. 480). 

w« a^atA'te thus (SS 121, 94); -l» possessive 1st singular (| 88). 

1" Objective form of personal pronoun 2d singular (S 113). 

178 Personal pronoun 1st singular (S 113). 

iw Particle of affirmation (S 181). 

uo Lixml- TO kill; -ai verbalizing (S 75); -nx 3d person plural (S 24); -n 1st person singular (SS 24, 4). 

in tUnai^ to desibe; -Cte direct object of first and second persons (SS 29, 8, Table, p. 480). 
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L!oxa'xam.^« S^atsi'tc*^ nJits,"' ku*"» nits*" nlt*^* L!o'xyaxa^'nB.»« 

am sent. Thus U not, not conditional I had been sent. 

Qa'tc*ntunx»»^ wltn?"^— '^Qa'tc*ntuxan.»»» HP'sanx^' ma'nisuts"* 

start wilt thou now?" — "Oo will I. Well thou shalt watch 

thou-me 

qnl'xHs."*" S^tsl'tc" waa'a«n.»" "Ha*!"* AM'tcin»» ha». 

thou." Thus he tells him. "All rightl Thus my mind. 

Kuml'ntc" k"ni»»* tB"q"« mi'kla*na« tE« hutca""» Lla'**,"*— 

Not perhaps something bad-ly this fun big." — 

"Ha^"* qa'tc'ntuxan**'^ wltn.^* Kuml'ntc" win^ tB'q,"» xau'- 

"Tes, start will I now. Not now something, die 

tuxan,"»»» S'atsl'tc" waa'""* "1 hl'q!aJt»»* "Kumrntc'* k»nJl«" 

if will I." Thus he says and starts. "Not perhaps 

w&n2» a'atsi'tc." Qa'tc'ntanx?"»«* Atsi'tc^' waa'a%.*" 'Tsfk!- 

now thus. Go wilt thou?" Thus he tells him. "Very 

yanx"** qn&*** st'n'xyuts.*" A'ltutunx"* hutcu^'stc.'"^* Atsl'tc'» 

thee I like I-thee. Also shalt thou fun to." Thus 

waa'un.*«« ''Qa'tc'ntuxaQ"*^ wkn."^* uj ^^n qa'tc*nt." CTn'x- 

he tells him. " Qo will I now. " Then finally he starts. Keeps 

yat!is^»» ants^^ hitc la'kH!wl.*»* S'atsi'tc*^ cl'n«xyat!is.*»« 

on thinking that man fetcher. Thus he thinks continually. 

Qa'tc*nta"x^»*^ wJln,^* Llwi'tc^ax^»« wJln» xlnt. '^la^x**^ s^atsitc" 

Go they two now. "Approach, man- now go. So they two thus 

ner of, they two 

waa'xam.**' '^Xumca'ca^x^** wkn.^* Hina'yun*** win^ tE** mi'kia 

are told. "Come they two now. He brings him now this bad 

hItc." Tc!ha"cya'xam2~wan.2» Wan^tc^n. TlEmtlma'xam^* wan.^* 

man." Gladness was felt now. Finally he He is assembled about now. 

returns. 

"Tsi'klyanx'« his tanx»»» Uu', ts'tl'mu't. Hu'tctunl«« ya-^xa-''^*" 

"Very thou good this thou comest, friend. Play will we much." 

»M Particle (S 131). 

in LfOnD- TO sbnd; -yax past denoting conditionality (SS 74, 136); -ao^nB passive (S 58). 

iM Contracted; for qa'tc^iitikcanx (S 24); qatcn- to go ({ 4); -tOx future ($ 73); -nx 2d person singular 
($S 24, 4). 

i» qaJtcn- to go ({ 4); -UHa future ($ 73); -n Ist peison singular (SS 24, 4). 

>M man- to watch; -f« durative (S 69); -HJU direct object of first and second persons (S 29,Table, p. 480). 

187 q. discriminative (S 21); nixata peisonal pronoun 2d singular (S 113). 

i» aJUH'tc thus (SS 121, 94); -in possessive 1st singular (S 88). 

iM axitt- TO dib; -tUx future denoting conditionality (S$ 73, 136); -ti Ist peison singular (§S 24, 4). 

»•• Alg/- TO 8TABT, TO comhbncb; -a< verbalizing (SS 76, 9); 4 present (S 72). 

m Ck>ntracted; for a'l'iiU:Sixanx{\ 24); a'^(2auKBWI8B (SS 125, 135); -tax future (S 78); -nx 2d person 
singular (SS 24, 4). 

iM viaa- TO sat; -un direct object of third person (S 28). 

M tlwA- TO THINK (S 4); -o^ frequentative (SS 68, 8); -Is durative (SS 69, 9). 

iM {ojfctt- TO TAKB, TO FBTCH; -tlvA nominal (S 100). 

iM qaicn- TO GO (S 4); 4 present (S 72); -a^x 8d person dual (S 24). 

iM £{A- TO appboach; -ite modal (SS 94, 8); -««aa; teinsposed for -aux 3d dual (SS 24, 13). 

w «| THBN (S 125); -at<« 8d dual (S 24). 

iM xumc' TO APPBOACH, TO COMB (S 108); -a«« 8d dual (S 24). 

iM hlVf- TO TAKB ALONG; -ai vcrbcUizing (S 75); -Un direct object of third person ($S 28, 8). 

*N Abbreviated; tor tclha^iq/axxam (§15); tclhac^- to fbel glad (§ 12); -yax past (S 74); -xam present 
passive (§S 55, 15). 

>n tEtniir to assbmblb (S 107); -xam present passive (S 55). 

sMContracted from ku^tctQMifU (S 24); hiUc- to plat; -tux future (§ 78); -til inclusive plural (S&24, 4). 

wyeiox- much; -a modal (S 96). 
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Atsi'tc'» waa' ants'* hitc. TEmu'tx" Iiitcu"'^ ants'* Lla'**.* Wa**» 

Thus iftyi that num. Aawmble (pi.) people those many. Although 

ya*'xa*" ants ~ hitc, «l ha*'mut»*« qa'tc*nt«* sqa^ktci'tc,«*ants«L!a'*»/ 

many thoee people, still all go now there to, manner, that crowd. 

La'nisutnE^ ants** hitc "Ta'klya'hls tanx"*ilu'. Ya^xanxan^ 

Is called con- that man. "Verj good this thoa oomest. Much we 

tinnally 

huteu".*" Hu'tctuns.""*— "Ha"!""* S'atai'te** waa' ants'* hitc 

have fan. Play will we two." — "All right!" Thus says that nun. 

" YaVfaittlnx,^" kwinx»*a"'8is."» Yo^xsLnxsji^ hilte&\''^ Atsi'tc" 

" Look Shalt thon, not thoa shalt sleep. Machwe play." Thusii 

waa^'sQ'nE"' ants~ hitc. Wa'nwits* ha'wa."* Sfrfxyti'nE^^ 

repeatedly told that man. Long ago it is ready. It is desired 

tsllhia'tc^** xawaV,»' a^'stOxax.*** Ata'tc^ ha'usimE.^^ "Tsll-mu't, 

pitch with killed he shall when sleeper he Thns it is agreed. "Friend, 

be, will be. 

kwinx^a-'sis.*" Hu'tctQii8."»»* Atm'tc" wa'a'su'nE.*" "SVtsanx'" 

not thoa sleepKX>n- Play will we two." Thoa he is repeatedly told. "Thosthoa 
tinnally. 

tanx"» k!aha'yutnE."»" S^atsl'tc** waa*'sutnE.^*» **Ya*'xa**» L!a'«»* 

this thoa art invited." Thns he is told oontina- "Many they 

ally. 

ntctcama''nat'u'^^ante*»tiyu'^»»hutcu'^.»» Klix»»tE'q"«hutcai'»* 

different (of) inhabitants games. Bach some- fan 

those thing 

«l"nx«» ylxa'yun.*^ SVtsanx »« tanx"*^ klaha'yu'nB."* Tsi'kly- 

and thoa seest it. Thns thoa this thoa art invited. Very 

anxan" hi'slti*^ ba^ Kumfntc»« tE'q"» mi'k!a'na."»» Atsi'tc'' 

we good is (our) heart. Not something badly." Thus 

wa'aisu'nE."' Tcfnta"*" hitc iJwa*',^ H atsi'tc^ waa'yusnB.^ 

he is repeatedly told. Whatever person oomes, so thns he freqoently was 

toldtby hhn). 

« Particle (§128). 
9» Numeral particle ({ 124). 

^8q<»k THEBB (§ 119); -tc local of motion (§ 90); -Uc modal (i 94). 
^In- TO CALL BY NAME; -tautfiM dorativo passive (§ 59). 
*" ydfix- much; -a modal (§ 96) ; -iuean exclusive plural (§24). 
^hidc- TO PLAY, TO HAVE FUN; -u< Verbalizing (5 76). 

»• Contracted; for ka'tctuxatu (( 24) ; ftuKv to play; -t<iz future (§ 73); -n« inclusive dual (§§24, 4). 
« Contracted; toTya'qnhUamnx (| 2i);yaqu*- to look (§3); -ai verbalizing (§§75, 2); -tux future 
(§ 73) ; -fu; 2d person singular (§§ 24, 4). 
sua»«- TO 8LBBP (§ 12); -U durative (§ 69). 
su looo- TO SAT; -cma'fiM durative passive (§§ 59, 9). 

*^*JMii,- TO MAKE, TO HAVE BBADT ({ 112). 

wtt/ohi pitch; -a locative case (§| 86, 12); -le adveiWal (§ 90). 

luatif. TO sleep (§ 12); -iux future denoting conditionality (§§ 73, 136); -oz nominal ({ 1(0.). 

nr Aaft YES (§ 181); -its durative (§f 69, 9); -imv passive (| 88). 

*ukla'- TO invite; (§ 8); -ai verbalising (§ 75); -iUnM passive (§§ 68, 8). 

si«iAMk TO speak; -oisiUnE durative passive (§§ 69, 9). 

^ntctcamai^fuU'- diffebbnt; -ilvi plural (§ 79). 

Wto^TO UVE (§ 2); -Hvi nominal (§§ 97, 8). 

^hute- TO PLAY, TO HAVE PUN; -fi«< nominal (§ 97). 

M Numeral particle (§ 124). 

*^hiUe- TO HAVE fun; -oi nominal (§ 98). 

*»«! THEN (S 125); -nx 2d person singular (§§ 24, 4). 

wyoav TO SEE ({ 12); -ai verbalizing (§ 76); -Hn direct object of third person (§§ 28, 8). 

o' AisoooD; -Ui possessive (§ 88). 

^pronominal particle (§ 128). 

M £{Q- TO come; -ai verbalizing <§§ 76, 8). 

<M waa- TO bay; -ai verbalizing ({ 76); -tt«n« durative passive (SS 69, 8). 
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"Tsi'klya' bis tanx"» lifl', tsll-mfl't. Wa»»^ ya'tsa** ants" 

"Very good this thoa oome, friend. Althoagh longtime that 

Lla'**/ "1 xni'^nls.*^' Ya'q»hitunx.""* 4 a'ateftc" wa'a^su nE.'»* 

crowd, Btill does continnally. Look shalt thon. '' Then thus he is told repeatedly. 

"SVtsanxan*" klaha'yats.*** Ya»'xa"» hutcu"""» Wan»» hina'a°»« 

"Thnswe invite we-thee. Much fun." Finally he taken 

willbe 

tcik«»« ants«» hutca'"~ Lla'«*.* Sqa%^ hlnaV.^ Ma'ltca'nE«« 

where that fun great There hetak^i Fire is made (in) 

wiUbe. 

ant8~ hitsi^*^ Wa^«^ ylkt^*^ ants~ hitsi'S^^ "1 ta'qnis 

that house. Although big that house, still full 

hltu'stc.»" Stim"» ya'q-ha't"* ants*» hitc. "Tt'k'nxan*** 

people with. There looks that man. "Here we 

ta'nxaii^*^ hutctf','** ta'nxan»« klaha'yuts^ qiML"*«^ Ha«'qinas^* 

these we play, these we invite we-thee I.*' Alongside 

ti'xam^^ liya'watc.^ Qlall ants~ Uya'a^*" *'Yaxa^'witc»«^ 

he is seated fire at. Pitch that fire. "Multitude kind of 

Lla'''* hitc yaVha'tuii."«^» Atsi'tc^* cl'n'xyatlfe** ants«« hItc. 

many people look at now L" Thus keeps on thinking that man. 

MaatcuDE^** ants~ hitsi'*.^* **Kwinx«« a^'sis"' tstl-mu't. Atsftc'» 

Fire is built (in) that house. "Not thou always sleep, friend. Thus 

ta'nxan*" waa'yuts*" qnS,**' Uwa'wanx."**— "Ha^!*^* tsi'klyan'" 

these we tell we-thee I Intend to come thou."— "Allrightl very I 

hi'fflti*^ ha*. Yaq"'ya'waxan*" hatcu"'stc»* Llaya'."''^ Atsl'tc^' waVs*** 

good (my) mind. Intend to look I fun at great at." Thus says continually 

ants'® hitc. Ha*'qmas"' tl'xam'*^ mya'wa.'*^ Ya'q^hlsu^nE.^*^* 

that man. . Close by he is seated fire. He is continually watched. 

>i Temporal adverb (S 190). 

"« xnirni- TO do; -U durative (| 69). 

»• t^a'tKL- THUS ( SS 121, 96) ; -^nxan exclusive plural ( S 24) . 

« t/o'- TO INVITE (5 8); -a< verbalizing (§75); -^At direct object of first and second persons (§ 29, 
Table, p.480, § 8). 

*" hm- TO TAKE ALONG; -oait future passive (| 66). 

"•Particle (§131). 

» Local adverb (S 119). 

*" matte- to burn: -u*nM passive (S 58) . 

» See 1 98. 

""Sees 104. 

^ hm/t locative form of Alte ({ 86); -tc adverbial ({ 90). 

>** Local adverb ( S 119) . 

"» yaq*^*- to look (5 3); -ai verbalizing (§§ 76, 9); 4 present (S 72), 

^ ilk HBBB (S 119); -nxan exclusive plural ($$ 24, 4). 

^toflk this (S 115); -wean exclusive plural ($$ 24, 16). 

««Local adverb (§119). 

>*7 tai TO SIT (S 2); -xam present passive ({ 56). 

^Llya'au pibb (§ 97); -a locative case (§S 86,8); -tc local (| 90). 

«» See I 97. 

*»yaa5- many; -ai»i nominal (§ 97); -Mc modal (fS 94, 9). 

wyogu*. TO look; (§3); -ai verbalizing (| 76); -< present (S 72); -un direct object of third person (| 28)- 

"s Contracted from £?imi'tMia»7ia; (| 24); lIH-to oohb; -awax intentional (55 70, 8); -nx 2d person 
singular (51 24, 4). 

*• tti'Ar/ya veby (5 121); -n 1st person singular (5 24). 

»*yagtt'- to look (§ 3); -awaoi intentional (§§ 70, 8); -n Ist person singular (5S 24, 4). 

^Lla'ai particle (5 133); -o locaUve case (55 86, 8). 

"•woo- TO say; -ais durative (55 69, 9). 

"'i^^aft FiBE (1 97); -a locative case (55 86, 8). 

Wyogu'- TO look (§ 3); -lau^nM durative passive (55 69, 9). 
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Wusya'a'st'" ants~ mi'kla hitc, LULlwi'sutnB^*® wfln.^ "Kwuix*^ 

Begins to feel that bad man. He is oootinaaUy now. '* Not thou 

sleepy approached 

a^'sis,^^' ya'q^hls'^nx.'*^ A'tsanxan*^ ta'nxan^" waa'yuts"^ 

always sleep, always look thou. Thus we these we tellwe-thee 

ilwa'wanx.«»» Kwinx»® a^'sis,"* ya'q"liis"nx.^^ Atsl'tc^ 

intend to come thoo. Notthoa sleep always, watch always thou. Thus 

tanx"» klaha'yunE.^" H?'8*nxan»«» hawa^'tx'^^ha^" Wusya'a'st**' 

this thou art inyited. Qoodwe make our heart" Begins to feel sleepy 

ant8~ mfck'W.^ YaVhisu'nE.»«« Ha'u8imB»~ ants •^ ts Iain. 

that bad man. He is constantly watched. Is made ready for him that pitch. 

S'a'na'tc**^ xawaV.^ Li'wIs"'nB**» ants«« niEqlyu'^^w Lla'»*/ 

That with killed he will be. He is constantly those dancers many. 

approached by 

"Ha*'qa'tcya,^* ts'il'mu't, miltci'xmlnx."^^ Atsftc'" waVsu ns.^^ 

"Shore-like from, friend, thou mayest get burned." Thus he is constantly told. 

"Kwinx8<> a"'sis"* ts'Il'mu't/'— "WusyaVsthi."^' MEqlyu'"^* 

"Not thou always sleep friend." — "Begin to feel sleepy I." Dance (pi.) 

Lla'''.* ANSI's."* "Ha»Vtcya»»nifltcI'xmmx."»" Tclha-'cisutnE."* 

many. He sleeps. "Shore-like from, mayest get burned Gladness is constantly 

thou." felt, 

SVtsa» xawa'a".^ Wusya'a'st^*^* wfln.»» Atsi'tc'* wa'a^utnE,'" 

Thus killed he will be. He begins to sleep finally. Thus he is constantly told, 

cnxi8utnE.*'» "Ha«'qa'tcya,"» mfltcl'xmlnx.""» Ku"" cn-xfl.*" 

be is shaken con- "Shore-like from, mayest get burned Not he moves not. 

stantly. thou." 

"Iwjln 29 qaa'xam'^ ants^*^ Ll'yaxa*^'^^* tslaln. MEqlyu'"^* 

So finally is brought in that boiled pitch. Dance (pi.) 

Lla'".* "Ha"qa»tcya»» ts'll-mu't," Ku«»» kwi'sil,"* tsl'klya" 

many. "Shore-like from friend." Not wakes up not, very 

a^sl's.*'' Atsl'tc'' waa'. ''A'nxa^^tsatcL^^^Liyaxa'waxan^" a"sa'wax."^ 

he sleeps. Thus he says. " Leave alone you-me. A while Intend I sleep intend." 

^touOrTO FBBL 8LBBPT; -ai Verbalising (§ 75); -tt inchoative (§ 66). 

^Liu- TO APPBOACH (§ 107); -UuinM durative passive (§§ 69, 8). 

Miyaqu* -TO LOOK (§3); -is durative (§ 69); -nx 2d person singular (§§ 24, 4). 

*»a'Ua THUS (§121); -wean exclusive plural (§24). 

M^<a good; -wum exclusive plural (§§ 24, 4). 

SM Aaa-TO make; -dUx suffix indicating that object forms an inseparable part of the subject (§§88, 8). 

«»See § 98. 

^Wui BEADT, done; -imx passive (§ 88). 

^8*ai'na he, that one (§ 115); -te adverbial (§ 90). 

wlIu- to appeoach; -iau'nM durative passive (§§ 59, 8). 

Mfno^/f. TO dance; -iltt nominal (§§ 97, 8). 

^haiq 8H0BE.(§ 119); -aUe modal (§ 94); -ya local (§ 93). 

mmottc- to bubn (§ 12); -fxmi intransitive exhortative (§ 63); -I future passive (§§ 56, 9); -nx 2d 
person singular (§ 24). 

vsurtMi-TO FEEL BLEEPT; -a< Verbalizing (§75); -st inchoative (§66); -nlstpersonsingular (§§24, 4). 

mcutt- TO SLEEP (§§ 12, 108). 

s^'te/Aoctt- TO BE OLAD (§ 12); -lnutnE durative passive (§ 59). 

fi^ctl-x- TO SHAKE, TO MOVE; -isUtnM duratlvc passive (§59); 

vcil'x- TO MOVE, TO SHAKE; -U negative (§ 58). 

triqaa- to enteb; -a»m present passive (§ 56). 

tniUjea- TO BOIL (§§ 112, 7) ; -awoi nominal (§§ 97, 9) . ^ 

^*hwl9- TO WAKE up; -U negative (§53). 

M anx- TO LET alone; -avUatct direct object of first and second persons tou-mc ( § 29, Table, p. 473, and 
IS 24, 4). 

n Hyax- a while (§§ 126, 135); -awax intentional (§70); -n Ist person singular (§§ 24, 4). 

M(Utt- TO bleep (§ 12); -awax intentional (§ 70). 
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^ wib" cf'n»xyaxam»» s'atea'tc:*^ "QjBifl^ wan^* a«'stux."»« 

Then now' it was thought thus: "Let now hedeepshaU." 

La'qwi8»* ant8«« tslain Ll*yaxa<^'^.»^« Atsi'tc'» waa'xam," "Qa^l^* 

Boils con- that pitch boiled. Thns it is said, **Let 

tinually 

wsin» a'"8tux.»« Ha'Vtcya,*" tstl-mu't." Ku'»> cfl-xfl."' ^ 

now he sleep shall. Shore, manner, Irom, friend." Not hemoyesnot. Then 

win** xu"n. 

now he snores. 

Ha»'mut="« Lla'"* tE'q»»« lokwi'xam.»" Tclmtca'ml'*' fokwl'xam.»» 

All many something is seized. Axes are seized. 

Ka'st'tux,^* "1 txu"« tclmtca'myatc^® xawa'a".*^ "1 wan** xu"n. 

Get up will he, then jost ax with killed he will be. And now he snores. 

Lkla'atc*** Laa' xu"n. «1 wan" hau'tx*** hitcu'".** Tsi'klya' 

Open his mouth he snores. Then finally quit (pi.) people. Very 

tcima'nisu'nE.*** "L!xmiya'yunanL*»* SVs'^l'** kl'xa'yuts,*** "1 

he is watched ** Kill him win we. He us kills he-us, so 

constantly. 

sVtsanP*^ Llxmiya'yun."**» Lokwi'xam**^ wan*»ants*^ L!*yaxa<^'^.»^« 

thus we kill will him." Is seized now that boiled (pitch). 

"Ha'Vteya"' tsll'mu't, mfltci'xmihx."»» Kumf'ntc" cri-xil."« 

"8hore-like, from friend, mayest get burned thou." Not he moves not. 

«1 wan*» xwaki'tc*~ ti'xam**^ ants**^ L!'yaxa<*'^.*^« Tclha"cu'^*««» 

So now head on is placed that boiled (pitch). Qladare(pl.) 

ants**^ Lla'**.* S*i«« ata's'^^ ants*^ maq!i'nutnE.»^ Huya'altx**® 

those many. He only that it is danced for. Is changed on 

(one) him his 

"s drud- TO THINK (S 4); -yax past (SS 74, 8); -xam present passive (§S ^t !&)• 

» Exhortative particle (S 129). 

» a«»- TO 8LKBP ( S 12); -tux future ($ 78). 

"•tag*. TO boil; -is durative (SS 69, 8). 

s^ Instead of lakm'xam (SS 11, 14); laku- to take; -ai verbalizing (SS 75, 2); -xam present passive 

» See S 109. 

"> hast- to get up; 4vx future denoting conditionality (SS 73, 136, 4). 

«> tctmtca'mi ax (S 109); -a locative case (SS 86, 8) ; -<c adverbial ($ 90). 

«« Wafl- TO OPBN ONE'S MOUTH; -tc posseaslvc 3d singular (S 88). 

« ha4l' TO QUIT; 4x pluraj (S 80). 

** tc^mdn- TO watch; -igu'riM durative passive (S 59)t 

^Llxml- to kill; -ai verbalizing (SS76, 8); -yfiw exhortative with direct object of third person 
(SS 41, 8) ; -id inclusive plural (SS 24, 4). 

»s^a'8 HE (S 116); -ni inclusive plural (SS 24, 4). 

"* kHx- TO DiBAPPBAJi; -ai verbalizing (S 75) ; -fits direct object of first and second persons (S 29, Ta- 
ble, p. 480, and S 8). 
'» t'a'tea THUS (§§ 121, 96); -«l inclusive plural (§24). 

*" L/xmi- TO kill; -a' verbalizing ({§ 75, 8); -yun exhortative with direct object of third person 
(5541,9). 

"> xwaM^ locative form of xwd^ka head (f 86); -te local (5 90). 

''^tdhac^ TO FEEL GLAD (( 12); -uffi plural (5 79). 

"» Restrictive particle (5 130). 

M> maqll' to dance; -%n verbal (§§ 81, 9) ; WUnx passive (§58). 
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ha* sVtsa.* SVtsa* ants" mBqlyu'^^w i^ja'ai/ uj ^^^29 gkwaha'.*" 

mind thaa. Thus those dance (pi.) many. Then finally he stands up. 

Lokwl'xam'^' ants*® Ll^yaxa^^'^.^^* 4 stim^^ skwaha^^'^*** ila'"* 

Is seized that boiled (pitch). And there stand (pi.) many 

ha*'mut*^ ants*^ telmtcl'mya.»«^ Wa*204 yaa/^aiw tE'q,"« "1 

all those axes with (are). Although much something, m 

prumE.*«» »1 kumfntc^ kwi'sil.^^" "Qwa''nyux«^ tmi'** 

noise is made Still not he wakes up not. *' Pour it it is better 

with it. 

Laaya'tcl"'** "I wJtn^ qu'ni'xamimB.*^® Txii"» ml'ftclstx'" laa'. 

mouth intol" So now it is poured into Just begins to bum mooth. 

(his mouth). his 

Stlm^^ L!a'*** ma'q!i8.«" Ml'Itdst"' ants*^ hitc. Ml'ltdstx'" 

There many keep on dancing. Begins to bum that man. * Begins to bom his 

ha*'mut^ hi'qu*. Stim'^ wkn^ yakli'tcyaxam'^* xwa'katc"* 

all hair. There finally was cut into pieces head his 

tctmtca'myatc.2'® Stim^" tqu'nis'^' ants" mi'kla hitc. Xa^wf- 

ax with. There diffuses smoke that bad man. Killed 

constantly 

xamyax'" tB*' mi'kla hitc. 

was this bad person. 

Sqa%^' wJtn'* ata's'^^ hawa*'.^" Ku*"^ nJtts*" sVtsa* 

There now only it ends. Not if thus 

xa'wa*xa^tiiB,"» 4 nits"^ tsi'klya' mi'kla L!a'**.* SVtea* 

he had been killed, then conditional very bad world. Thiu 

xa"wi'xamyax'" mi'kla hitc S'atsi'tc'^ win" ata's" 

was killed bad man. Thus finally' only 

wa'nwltsaxax«2® nlctclma^mu.'^i Sqa^k^^^ wJtn^* smlt'u^'.'^j 

old-timers (of) custom. There finally it ends. 

«« Sktoa'- TO STAND (5S 3, 112). 

»« tkwa'- TO STAND (S 8); -ai«rt plural (S 79). 

>M tctmtca'ml ax ({ 109); -a locative case (§S 86, 12, 8). 

*Mp{t^ TO MAKE noise; -Hmx passive (SS 88, 9). 

M? qU'n- TO POUB (S§ 7, 112); -yUx imperative with indiiect object of third person (§ 43). 

an Exhortative particle (§ 129). 

•n Loaya' locative form of loo/ mouth (S 86); -ic local ({ 90). 

no^'n- TO poub; -f (-a*) verbalizing (8S 76, 2); -xam present passive (166); -imB passive (§38). 

ni Contracted from mi'lUist^tx (§ 16); maitc- so bubn (§ 8); -tt inchoative (SI 66, 4); -ix saffix indi- 
cating that object forms an inseparable part of the subject (§ 88). 

»" maqll- to dance; -U durative (SS 69, 9). 

sia maite- to bubn (| 3); -ti inchoative (SS 66, 4). 

n4 Contracted from ySkn'tfiyoaaam (§ 16); yiki- small; -Ue modal (S 94); -yax past (S 74); -m> 
present passive (SI 66, 67). 

uft xwd'ka head; 4e possessive 8d singular ({ 88). 

u« tqwi^'i SMOKE (1 98); -is durative (|| 69, 9). 

«i7 xaUr TO die; -a< verbalizing (|| 76, 2, 8, 11); -xamyax past passive (8 67). 

n> haSr TO END, TO finish; -ai verbaliadng (SI 76, 8). 

SI* Evidently for sea^iiyaxcMnM; xaO- to die; -yax past denoting conditionality ({{ 74, 186); -o^ 
passive (| 68). 

*»v)a^mDtt8 LONG AGO ($ 120); -ax nominal (S| 101,108). 

»» See S 108. 

m tmiW' TO end, to finish (S 12); -m verbalizing (| 76). 
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[TraiiBlatioii] 

(It happened) long ago. The world was very bad long ago. 
Everywhere it was so, and this was the cause of it: A bad person was 
devoaring (the people). Grizzly Bear was devouring them long ago. 
Whenever a map went out hunting, he would kill and devour him. 
Many people felt sorry because of that. So one day the people came 
together and tried to devise some remedy. (They all agreed that 
Grizzly) must be killed. For that reason they came together. Then 
the chiefs of that region said, *' We feel very sorry, but how are 
we going to kill him? He can not be killed by means of arrows: 
hence we don't want to kill him with an arrow." Then finally some- 
one suggested to go and see how Grizzly lived, and to invite him (to 
come to the meeting-place). So one man went in search of him. And 
(when the messenger) came to Grizzly's residence, (he said,) '^ You, too, 
are invited to come to the play-grounds." But Grizzly Bear was not 
willing to go: hence the messenger went back, and, upon returning, 
related thus: ^^ He does not want (to come)." (In the mean while) the 
people who had assembled had lots of fun. (Then after a while an- 
other messenger was sent), and the man who was about to go was told 
thus: "We won't give up. When he is dead, then we will give up." 
Thus it was repeatedly asserted. 

Then finally the man was ordered to go. He was a very poor man. 
*' Speak to him carefully, don't tell him anything bad. Tell him thus: 
' We want you to come here. We are going to have lots of fun. ' Thus 
you shall tell him. Don't tell him anything bad. He is shrewd and 
very bad." Then th$t man started out, thinking (a great deal) to him- 
self, for he was very much afraid (of Grizzly). (And when he came to 
Grizzly, he said,) ^ ' I come here as a messenger." (He then told him his 
mission and departed. Not long afterwards Grizzly's friends came to 
visit him and inquired about the messenger's mission). One of them 
said, " What did the man tell you who came (here)?" — ** He said nothing 
(of importance). I was simply informed that 1 am invited (to some 
games). Thus he told me: ' People want you to come very much. 
For that purpose I came here as a messenger.' " (After a while an- 
other messenger was sent to Grizzly, requesting him to come at once.) 
Then (Grizzly) said thus (to the messenger): **Will anything be 
given to me, if I come?" — "Nothing was said (about that). People 
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are just playing, and that's why yon are inTited to oome." (llien 
Grizzly said), '^ You tdl them thus: *He wants something. If scMne- 
thing be given to him, then he will come.' Thos he says to you." 

(The messenger went bac^ to his people and told them what Grizzly 
said). And he (furthermore) said, ^^He is shrewd.. He thinks (of 
not coming), because he has killed (so many) people. Thafs why he 
is shrewd." Thos the messenger said. ^^ He was (evidently) told (by 
Bome friend) that a dance had been arranged for the purpose of 
changing his (mean) disposition, and that everybody dislikes him. 
Hiat's why he replied, ^ If something be given to him, then he will 
come.' That's why be told me (so)." 

Then anotiier messenger went to Grizzly. ^^Toa tell him thus: 
'A knife will be given to you.' Thus tell him. ' You shall start right 
away, you are invited to come. Many people are playing (there), 
and it is desirable that you should come.' Thus you tell him." And 
that messenger kept on thinking, ^^I will speak to him. I know 
what to tell him, so that he will start right away." Then the mes- 
senger started. ^^I will speak to him, and he will start right away.'' 
Thus he was thinking as he kept on going. Finally he came to (Griz- 
zly, and said), *' A messenger I come. You are wanted very much. 
Pretty soon the games will come to an end, and for that reason I was 
told (to come here). You are my relative. Why don't you want to 
go?" And (Grizzly) answered him thus: ^^I am wise, that's why I 
don't want to go. It seems to me that I am simply wanted (tiiere) 
to be killed. That's why I am wise." — " Not so^ they want you to see 
(the fun). For that purpose (only) you are wanted. Their intentions 
toward you are good. A present will be given to you. For that 
reason you are invited. You are my relative, hence I (came to) fetch 
you. That's why I came quickly. A knife will be given to you, 
because you are invited. I came right away, since you are my 
relative. The reason why I xsame to you is because I want you to 
have some fun. That's why I came to you. I don't think that any- 
tiiing bad will happen to you. That's why I was sent." (And Grizzly 
answered,) "Yes, you are a bad man. They want to kill me, that's 
why I don't want (to go)."— "I don'f think (it will be) thus. (Not) 
for that purpose I was sent. If it were as you say, I should not have 
been sent. Will you go now?" — *' I shall go. You will have to take 
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good care of me." And (the messenger) said thus to (Grizzly): 
^^ All right, I don't think that anything bad will happen (to you) on 
the part of those who play (there)." — ''AH right, I will go. I don't 
care, even if I die." Thus said (Grizzly) as he started. *^I don't 
tJiink (it will be) as (bad as you Imagine). Are you coming?" Thus 
said (the messenger) to him. '^I should yery much like to have you, 
too, at these games." Finally (Grizzly) said, "I will go.^^ So he 
started. And the man who came to fetch him was thinking continually. 
He was thinking thus. 

Now they two kept on going; and when they were almost there, 
the two (chiefs) were told, ''They two are coming. He is bringing 
that bad man." So everybody was glad; and when he arrived, people 
assembled about him. ' ' It's very good that you oame^ O friend ! We 
shall have a grent deal of fun. " Thus everybody said (to him). Many 
people assembled (around him). Althou^ there were many of them, 
still they all went there (to Grizzly), shouting, "It's very good that 
you came^ We will play a great deal. We two will play." (Then 
Grizzly would say,) "All right" — "You shall watdi(us). Yousha'n't 
sleep. We will play a great deal." Thus he was constantly told. 
(Everything) had been made ready long ago. It had been decided to 
kill him with pitch during his sleep. Thus it had been agreed upon. 
"Friend, don't sleep! we two will play." Thus people kept on telling 
him. " For that reason you were invited." Thus he was told. " Peo- 
ple who live here know different kinds of games, and you will witness 
all kinds of fun. For that purpose you have been invited. We are 
well disposed (towards you). No mishap will befall you." Thus he 
was constantly told. Whoever came in would tell him thus. "It's 
very good that you came, O friend ! You will see, they will play for 
a long time." And he would (also) be told, "That's why we invited 
you. There is going to be a great deal of fun. " 

At last he was taken to the play-grounds. A fire was started in 
the house, which, although very large, was nevertheless full of people. 
Grizzly Bear was looking there. "Here we play, those who have 
invited you." He was seated near the fire, which consisted of pitch. 
"It seems to me I see (too) many people." Thus Grizzly was think- 
ing. And the fire in the house kept burning. "Don't sleep, O 
friend! (Not) for that purpose we asked you to come (here)." — "All 

3045°— Bull. 40, pt 2—12 40 
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right! I am glad. I intend to watch the fun." Thos Grizzly whs 
saying, seated close to the fire. He was constantly watched. 

(After a while) he b^an to feel sleepy. Then people kept on 
approaching him, (saying,) ^ ^ Don't sleep, look on ! For that purpose we 
invited yon. We have abandoned all our hatred.'' (Again) he began 
to feel sleepy, (and again) he was constantly watched. The pitch with 
which he was going to be killed was made ready; while many dancers 
went to him, (saying,) *' Move away from the fire, you may get burned, 
friend F' Thus they were telling him. *' Don't sleep, friend P— "I 
feel sleepy." People kept on dancing, while he began to fall asleep. 
"Move away from the fire, you may get burned!" Everybody was 
glad, because he was going to be killed. At last he began to sleep. 
Then people kept on shaking him, saying to him thus: ^' Move away 
from the fire, you may get burned!" But he did not move. So the 
boiling pitch was brought in, while the people kept cm dancing (and 
saying), ^^Move away from the fire, friend P But he did not get up. 
He was very sleepy, and (merely) said, " Lieave me alone! I intend to 
sleep a while." So the people tiiought thus: ^'Let him sleep." And 
while the pitch kept on bmling, Uiey said, ^^ Let him sleep. Move 
away from Uie fire, O friend P But he did not move, and (soon) com- 
menced to snore. 

Then people took hold of all kinds of things. They seized axes, 
(because it had been decided that as soon as) he should wake up, they 
would kill him with an ax. He was snoring, keeping his mouth wide 
open. Then the people got ready. They watched him closely. 
*' We will kill him, because he has killed (so many of) us." Then Ae 
boiling pitch was seized, (and one man shouted,) ^^Move away from 
the fire, friend, you may get burned!" But he did not move. Then 
they held the boiling pitch over his head, and everybody was 
glad, for the dance had been arranged with the purpose in view of 
getting rid of (the consequences of) his mean disposition. For that 
purpose so many people had been dancing. Finally (one man) stood 
up and took hold of the boiling pitch. And around Grizzly there 
were standing many armed with axes. They made noise with all 
kinds of implements, but he did not wake up. (Then one man said,) 
^^ Better pour it into his mouth!" So it was poured into his mouth, 
which began to bum (right away). And the people kept on dancing, 
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(as Grizzly Bear) was consumed (gradually) by the fire. His hair got 
burned, and then his head was cut into pieces with an ax. And while 
suffering death, he was constantly diffusing smoke. 

Here (the story) ends. If (Grizzly Bear) had not been killed, this 
would have been a very bad place. Thus that man was killed. Such 
was the custom of people living long ago. Here at last it ends. 

Invocation of Rain*' 
Klu^wlna^'tx^ Lla'^.' Ya»'xa* u'lti* Llayu's.* Na'qutyax* 

Ice (has on) its (body) world. Much snow ground on. Cold became 

Lla"^,' klu'wlna*'' L!a"*.« Ku*^ ni'ctca* qa'tcwil*® ants" L!a"».» 

universe, ice has world. Not how drink not that crowd. 

Pa'l-u" ata's" "1" qatcu*'txa^tnE." Haya'mut^' h*yitc" qatctf'- 

Well only then it is drunk from. All people drink 

txa^n.*8 Wa*'^» ya»'xa* hitc, ^1" sqa^k^® qatcu*'tx." Tci'wa'^ "1** 

(from) it. Although many people, still there drink (pi.). Water on then 

klu'wtna*'.^ Ku»« nt'ctca* tcaitci'tc^^ nt'ctcil^ ants" tiyti'^.^* 

ice appears. Not manner where manner go not those inhabitants. 

Qa"xa^'x2« klu'wlniyu's^' qatc'iiatu'"^. ants" hitc L!a'**.» 4" 

Top along ice on go (pi.) those people many. Then 

wJtn^' tExmU'a'ml*® Lixu'yun'* ants" wa'nwltsaxax'^ nlctdma'mu.*' 

now people old know it that long ago people custom. 

1 See Leo J. Frachtenberg, Lower Umpqua Texts (Columbia University Contributions to Anthro- 
pology, vol. IV, pp. 76 et teq.) 

* k!wwin- ICE (S 12); -aitx suifix indicating that object forms an inseparable part of the subject 
(S 88). 

> Particle (5 133). 
4 See S 98. 

i Ua'ai GBOUKD ({ 138); -iZs locative case (§{ 86, 9, 8). 

« naqut' to be cold; -yax past (S 74). 

» klwwln^ ICE ($ 12); -o< verbalizing (J 76). 

> Particle of negation ({ 131). 
» Particle (S 131). 

!• gafofi- TO dbink; -U negative (SS 58, 8). 

11 Demonstrative pronoun (§ 115). 

« See § 97. 

i» Restrictive particle (§ 130). 

" Conjunction (S 125). 

w qatcUr TO dbink; -Hi verbalizing (S§ 75, 9); -tx plural (S 80); -a^tnM passive (S 58). 

!• Discriminative form of hai'mut all (S$ 111, 124). 

" Discriminative form of hitc pebson (JS 111, 7). 

" gotefl- TO dbink; -m verbalizing (J 75); -tx plural (§ 80); -a^ direct object of third person (| 28). 

w Particle (§ 128). 

«o Local adverb (§ 119). 

M qateUr to dbink; -tl< verbalizing (SS 75, 9); -tx plural (S 80). 

« <ci wateb (S 88); -a locative case (SS 86, 8). 

» Particle (§5 131, 94, 108). 

M nVdca manneb (§§ 131, 135); -II negative (SS 53, 9). 

•5 tai-t n- TO LIVE (S 2); -uwi nominal (SS 97, 8). 

»• qanx HIGH, TOP (S 119); -aix local (S 92). 

« kfusewi^ni ICE (SS 98, 12); -Us locative case (SS 86, 8). 

« qatcn- to go (S 4); -t present (SS 72, 4); -«« plural (S 79). 

• Temporal particle (S 126). 

" Discriminative form of tsxmVl'md (8 111); tsxam btbong; -ll'md augmentative (S 84). 
" Lixtt- TO know; -Hi verbalizing (SS 75, 9); -un direct object of third person (SS 28, 8). 
**wa'nwii8 LONG ago (S 119); -ax nominal (SS 101, 108). 
w See S 103. 
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Tben Uaboatedat tliat B aceoon, and isdiaatcdat also that 

constanQy coDitantijr 

tsxu'npLL** LanatB^jtisiiK;'' 'TTdxiififfl, tdxnfns, hfn^kStsx" 

Coyote. He is called eoostantl J, ''Baceooo, Baeeooo, to nm caose thy 

Lia/ii. Wa'a%*» tz* moauptslnrsia!" HTn^Stsxats" lW" 

world! Ten to this Cojote! To lam cause ye two worid! 

your 

Nakwa'jatyanxaii,^ ii£qu''txanxan^ ya^'xa."** 4^* win* 

Poor we cold our (bodies hare) we miidil j.** Then now 

lanata'yusiiE:" 'TdxnfnE, tcixnfiiE, hTn^kHtsx* L!a'"*!' 

he is called oontinQanf: "Baeeoon, Baeroon, to ndn caose thy world! 

Meaaptdiir8la« hrii*k!itsxats« i,!a'««!"» »!" wkn* hi'n«k!ya"' 

Coyote, to rain came ye two worldT* Then finaUy begins to nin 

your 

j.W^.* Haya'mut^* Wyatc" ha'iiiiiitluii.^^ S^'tsa« «la°x*» 

nnireiBe. AU people beUerett. Thns and they 

two 

tqull'yfisnE,»* "4" wJtn» hln*k!ya«'tx»» i.!a"». S»a'tsa« "1" 

areshootedat then finally canaestoiain world. Thns then 

oontinnaUy, its (body) 

tqulu^iiE," ants'' tkwa'myax" ants^^ lnq!aV,** 

tt is shouted, when closes np that liyer. 

Sqa'k»» win** hawa«'.»* Smlt'ti"** win" sqa'k.»« Ta'kln" 

Thoe now it ends. It ends finally there. ThisI 

Lixu'yun-'* 

know it. 

M tq6i- TO shout; -at (-i) verbalitfng (SS 75, 2); -uanE dnratiTe passiTe (SS ^f 8). 

» Conjnnctfon (f 126). 

MSeeSdS. 

" M- TO call; -alii frequentatiTe (S 68); SanM dnratiTe passiTe (SS 69, 8). 

» Mn^n- TO BAOi; -ai (-i) Terbalizing (SS 75, 2, 9); -Uz imperatlTe (S 47). 

> waa- TO sfkak; -<^ transltiTe imperatlTe (Si 62, 9). 

4* DemonstratiTe pronoon (f 115). 

« Alsea term for oototb. 

o Jdnna- TO rain; -ai (-i) Tcrbalizlng (§§ 75, 9, 2); -tec imperatlTe (§ 47); -U 2d person dual (§S 24, 4) 

*^ noikwa^yatr to be poor; -naeon exclusiTe plural (§§ 24, 4, 8). 

** Contracted from nEqyt&i'tcanxan (§ 15); naqpU- to be cold (§ 12); -€< Terballxing (§ 75); -ix suffix 
indicating that object forms an inseparable part of subject (S 83); -nxan ezdnsiTe plural (§§ 24, 4). 

^ yfif^x- much; -a modal (} 96). 

«• MfKk/t- TO rain; -«< Terbalizing (§§ 75, 8). 

^ haMrOU- to bbliete; -un direct object of third person (§ 28). 

« Modal adTerb (§§ 121, 96). 

« «t| then (§ 125); -a«x 3d person dual (§ 24). 

» hMUl- to rain; -a< Terbalizing (SS 75, 8); -te suffix indicating that object forms an inseparable, 
part of subject (S 33). 

M tgfi^ to shout; -Cn* passiTe (5 58). 

"•Particle ($131). 

M ikHmr TO SHUT, to close (SS 7, 112); -yoo; past denoting conditionaUty (SS 74, 136). 

«8ee$98- 

» haUr TO end; -ai Terbcdizing (S§ 75, 8). 

M wnfif - TO end (5 12); -«< Terbalizing (5 75). 

^ UM: THIS (SS lldf 12); -n 1st person singular (SS 24, 4). 
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[Translation] 

(When in former days the) ground was covered with ice, much 
snow (lay) on the ground, and it became very cold, then the people 
had no way of drinking (water freely). From one well only could 
they drink, and all people drank from it. Although many were the 
people, still they all drank there. (And when) ice began to appear 
on the water (of the rivers), then all inhabitants could not go any- 
where. They were forced to go along the surface of the ice. Then 
(at such times there would always be some) old man who knew that 
(ancient) custom of the people of long ago. (He would then tell it to 
his people.) And Raccoon would be invoked, and Coyote likewise 
would be invoked. He would be called by name, ^ ^Raccoon, Raccoon, 
cause thy rain (to flow)! Speak to Coyote! Cause ye two your rain (to 
flow)! We are in straits, we are very cold." Then (once more Rac- 
coon) would be invoked, *' Raccoon, Raccoon, cause thy rain (to flow)! 
(You and) Coyote cause ye your (dual) rain (to flow) !" Then at last it 
would rain. All people believed in (the efficacy of this formula). For 
that reason they two would be invoked, (until) it would commence to 
rain. Thus people were shouting whenever (ice) closed up the rivers. 

Now there it ends. It is the finish. (Thus) I know it. 
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